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Many  of  the  anecdotes  in  this  volume  are 
from  the  recollection  of  public  individuals 
honoured  by  a  personal  intercourse  with 
his  late  Majesty.  In  other  instances,  the 
best  authorities  have  been  applied  to. 

The  Prince's  speech  on  **  Seditious 
Meetings''  (p.  78),  has  been  dated,  by 
mistake,  1783.     It  should  be   1792. 
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THE   LIFE 


OF 


GEORGE  THE  FOURTH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BRUNSWICK  LINE. 


The  origin  of  the  Brunswick  Family  is  lost  in  the 
fabulous  ages  of  the  north.  The  first  occurrence 
of  the  name  has  been  dimly  traced  by  the  Ger- 
man antiquaries  to  the  invasion  of  the  Roman 
empire  under  Attila,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.  Among  the  tribes  which  that  almost 
universal  chieftain  poured  down  upon  Italy, 
the  Scyrri  (Hirri  or  Heruli)  are  found,  whose 
king,  Eddico,  was  sent  as  one  of  Attila's  am- 
bassadors to  the  court  of  Theodosius.  The  native 
country  of  the  Scyrri  was,  like  that  of  the  prin- 
cipal invaders,  in  the  North  of  Europe ;  and  they 
are  supposed,  on  Pliny's  authority,  to  have  pos- 
sessed the  marshes  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  and 
some  of  the  islands  near  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic. 

B 
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2  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH. 

On  the  sudden  death  of  Attila  and  the  dis- 
memberment of  his  conquests,  the  Scyrri  seized 
upon  a  large  tract  bordering  on  the  Danube. 
But  the  possession  was  either  too  tempting  or 
too  carelessly  held,  to  be  relinquished  without  a 
struggle  by  the  fierce  chieftains,  who,  in  returning 
from  Italy,  had  seen  the  fertility  of  Pomerania. 
The  Scyrri  were  involved  in  a  furious  war,  which 
seems  to  have  spread  from  the  Adriatic  to  the 
Euxine.  The  calamities  of  Rome  were  mer- 
cilessly revenged  by  the  wounds  inflicted  in  this 
mutual  havoc  of  her  conquerors ;  and  in  one  of 
those  battles,  in  which  extermination  or  victory 
were  the  only  alternatives,  the  tribe  of  the 
Pomeranian  Scyrri  were  totally  cut  off,  with 
Eddico,  their  king,  at  their  head,  and  Guelph, 
his  son,  or  brother,  whose  name  is  then  first 
heard  in  history. 

But  the  fortunes  of  the  Scyrri  were  destined 
to  be  rapidly  revived  by  one  of  the  most  singular 
and  fortunate  conquerors  of  a  time  remarkable 
for  striking  changes  of  fortune.  A  remnant  of 
the  tribe,  unable  or  unwilling  to  follow  their  king 
in  the  Roman  invasion,  had,  by  remaining  in 
Pomerania,  escaped  the  genera.1  extinction.  Odo- 
acer,  the  son  of  the  fallen  king,  put  himself  at 
their  head,  and  marched  firom  the  Baltic  to 
revenge  the  slaughter  of  his  countrymen.  Like 
many  of  the  northern  chieftains,  he  had  been 
educated,  probably  as  a  hostage,  in  the  Roman 
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camps,  and  had  been  familiar  with  the  habits  of  the- 
accomplished  but  profligate  court  of  the  Western 
Empire.  His  address  and  valour  raised  him  to 
the  command  of  the  German  troops  in  the  service 
of  the  throne.  Some  slight  which  he  received 
from  Orestes,  his  former  general,  but  now  the 
lather  of  the  emperor ;  or,  more  probably,  his  own 
lofty  and  daring  ambition,  stimulated  him  to  the 
seizure  of  a  diadem  disgraced  by  the  feebleness 
of  its  possessor.  Sword  in  hand,  he  forced  Au- 
gustulus  to  abdicate ;  and,  und^r  the  name  of  the 
Patrician,  Odoacer  ascended  the  throne  of  the 
Caesars. 

Power  won  by  the  sword  is  naturally  lost  by 
the  sword;  and  Theodoric,  the  doth,  disputed 
the  sovereignty.  After  a  succession  of  battles,  in 
which  the  courage  and  military  skill  of  Odoacer 
earned  the  praise  of  history,  artifice  circumvented 
the  soldier;  he  was  assassinated  at  a  banquet, 
within  ten  years  of  his  triumph,  his  dynasty 
extinguished,  and  his  tribe,  with  his  brother 
Guelph  at  their  head,  driven  out  once  more  to 
create  a  kingdom  for  themselves  by  their  valour. 
But  this  expulsion  was  the  true  origin  of  that 
singular  fortune  by  which  the  Guelphic  blood  has 
been  the  fount  of  sovereignty  to  the  most  re- 
nowned quarters  of  Europe. 

Guelph  (variously  called  Anulphus,  Wulfoade, 
and  Onulf,)  saw,  with  a  soldier's  eye,  the  ad- 
vantage which  a  position  in  the  Tyrolese  hills 
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4  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH. 

gave  to  the  possessor,  for  the  purposes  of  invasion 
or  defence.  Expelling  the  Roman  colonists,  he 
established  his  kingdom  in  the  mountains,  formed 
alliances  with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and,  lookr 
ing  down  upon  Germany  on  one  side,  and  upon 
the  loveliness  and  magnificence  of  Italy  on  the 
other,  calmly  prepared  his  people  for  future 
supremacy.* 

Without  following  the  progress  of  this  dis- 
tinguished line  through  the  conflicts  of  the  dark 
ages,  and  the  restless  revolutions  of  power  in  the 
Italian  sovereignties;  we  come  to  the  authorised 
conclusion,  that  the  house  of  Brunswick  have  held 
rank  among  the  German  princes  for  six  hundred 
years. 

From  George  the  First  the  ascent  is  clear  up 
to  the  first  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburg, 
Who  received  his  investiture  from  the  Emperor 
Frederick  the  Second  in  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Still,  this  investiture  was  less  an 
increase  of  honours  than  a  shade  on  the  ancient 
splendour  of  a  family,  whose  dominions  had  once 
numbered  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  then  of  the  size 
of  kingdoms,  and  whose  influence  was  felt  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean.  But  the  direct 
male  line  of  the  Brunswick  princes  is  Italian. 

The  marquesses  or  sovereigns  of  Este,  Liguria, 
and  perhaps  of  Tuscany,  were  among  its  first 

♦  Halliday's  Annals  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 
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branches.  **  In  the  eleventh  century  the  primi^- 
tive  stem  was  divided  into  two.  The  elder  mi- 
grated to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Elbe ; 
the  younger  more  humbly  adhered  to  the  shores 
of  the  Adriatic.  The  dukes  of  Brunswick  and 
the  kings  of  Great  Britain  are  the  descendants  of 
the  first :  the  dukes  of  Ferrara  and  Modena  are 
the  ofispring  of  the  second."* 

A  singular  compact  in  the  sixteenth  century 
added  to  the  celebrity  of  the  house  of  Brunswick 
Lunenburg.  William,  the  reigning  duke,  fourth 
son  of  Ernest,  who  had  obtained  for  himself  a 
title  more  illustrious  than  that  of  thrones,  the 
Confessor,  by  his  support  of  the  great  Protestant 
Confession  of  Augsburg;  had  left  fifteen  children, 
seven  of  whom  were  sons.  The  young  princes, 
on  the  death  of  their  father  in  1693,  resolved, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  their  house  in  undi- 
minished dignity,  that  but  one  of  them  should 
marry :  the  marriage  to  be  decided  by  lot,  and  the 
elder  brother  to  have  the  undivided  inheritance, 
and  be  succeeded  by  the  next  survivor.  The  lot 
was  drawn  by  the  sixth  brother,  George,  who 
married  Anne  Eleanora,  daughter  of  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  by  whom  he  had  five  children. 
The  compact  was  solemnly  kept  by  the  brothers^ 
and  drew  so  much  notice  by  its  romantic  fidelity, 
that  the  sultan  Achmet  the  First  pronounced  it 

*  Gibbon's  Posthumous  Works. 
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"  worth  a  man's  while  to  take  a  journey  through 
Europe  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  such  wonderful 
brotherly  affection  and  princely  honour." 

The  accession  of  George  the  Third  to  the  throne 
of  these  realms  was  welcomed  by  the  whole  Bri- 
tish empire.    The  difficulties  which  had  thwarted 
the  popularity  of  his  two  immediate  predecessors 
were  past ;  the  party  of  the  exiled  dynasty  had 
been  wasted  away  by  time,  or  alienated  by  the 
proverbial  selfishness  and  personal  folly  of  the 
Stuarts ;  a  war  was  just  closed,  in  which  all  the 
recollections  of  England  were  of  triupiphs  and 
territories    won  from  the  habitual  disturber  of 
Europe;   commerce  was  rising  from  the  clouds 
always  thrown  round  it  by  war,  but  rising  with 
a  strength  and  splendour  unseen  before,  shooting 
over  the  farthest  regions  of  the  world  those  beams 
which  are  at  once  light  and  life,  brightening  and 
developing  regions  scarcely  known  by  name,  and 
filling  their  bosom  with  the  rich  and  vigorous  fer- 
tility  of  European  arts,  comforts,  and  knowledge. 
All  the  acts  of  the  yoiing  king  strengthened 
the  national  good -will.     His  speech  from  the 
throne  was  deservedly  applauded  as  the  dictate 
of  a  manly  and  generous  heart;   and  this  cha- 
racteristic was  made  a  wise  topic  of  congratu- 
lation   in    the    corresponding  addresses    of  the 
people.     "  It  is  our  peculiar  happiness,"  said  the 
London  Address,  **  that  your  Majesty's  heart  is 
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ttuly  English;  and  that  you  have  discovered  in 
your  earliest  years  the  warmest  affection  to  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  these  kingdoms." 

An  expression  in  the  king's  address  to  the 
privy  council  was  seized  with  peculiar  avidity  as 
a  proof  alike  of  his  head  and  heart.  **  I  depend," 
said  he,  "  on  the  support  of  every  honest  man  " — 
a  sentiment  which  united  republican  simplicity 
with  kingly  honour.  He  prohibited  the  court  flat- 
tery then  customary  in  the  pulpit  to  the  sovereign, 
reprimanding  Wilson,  one  of  his  chaplains,  in  the 
expressive  words, — "  That  he  came  to  church  to 
hear  the  praises  of  God,  and  not  his  own."  The 
independence  of  the  judges  was  among  his  first 
objects ;  and  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament  he 
consimmiated  the  national  homage,  by  forbidding 
all  ministerial  interference  in  the  elections,  and 
magnanimously  declaring  that  *'  He  would  be 
tried  by  his  country." 

The  royal  marriage  now  became  a  considera- 
tion of  public  importance.  A  bride  was  sought 
among  the  immediate  connexions  of  the  Royal 
Family,  and  the  Princess  Dowager  proposed 
Sophia  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz.  Lord  Harcourt  was  made  the 
bearer  of  the  proposal,  which  was  unhesitatingly 
accepted.  The  future  queen  arrived  at  St.  James's 
on  the  8th  of  September,  1761.  At  nine  on  the 
same  evening,  with  the  formal  rapidity  of  court 
marriages,  she  was  wedded  ;  and  from  that  time. 
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through  half  a  century,  became  an  object  of  in^- 
terest  and  respect  to  the  British  nation. 

It  was  one  of  the  striking  features  of  the 
Hanover  line,  that  it  for  the  first  time  united  the 
blood  of  the  four  races  of  kings, — the  British, 
the  Cambro -British,  the  Scottish,  and  the  En- 
glish; deducing  the  succession  from  Cadwaldr, 
last  king  of  the  Britons,  through  the  seventeen 
princes  of  Wales,  to  Guledys  Ddu,  sister  and 
heiress  of  Dafydd,  married  to  Ralph  Mortimer, 
and  thence  through 

19.  Roger,  their  son. 

20.  Edmund  Mortimer,  his  son. 

21.  Roger,  son  of  Edmund,  first  Earl  of  March. 

22.  Edmond,  son  of  Roger,  married  to  Phi- 
lippa,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Lionel,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward  the  Third. 

23.  Roger,  their  son. 

24.  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Roger,  mar- 
ried to  Richard  of  Conisburg,  Earl  of  Cambridge. 

25.  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  their  son. 

26.  Edward  the  Fourth,  eldest  son  of  Richard. 

27.  Elizabeth,  Edward's  eldest  sister,  married 
to  Henry  the  Seventh. 

28.  Margaret,  their  eldest  daughter,  married 
to  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland. 

29.  James  the  Fifth  of  Scotland,  their  son. 

30.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  daughter  of  James. 

31.  James  the  First  of  England,  son  of  Mary 
by  Lord  Damley. 
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32.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James,  married  to 
Frederick,  Elector  Palatine. 

33.  Sophia,  their  daughter,  married  to  Ernest 
Augustus,  Elector  of  Hanover. 

34.  George  the  First,  their  son. 

35.  George  the  Second,  his  son. 

36.  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  George 
the  Second. 

37.  George  the  Third,  his  son. 

38.  George  the  Fourth,  his  son.  * 

•  ."  Yorke's  Royal  Tribes."  Those  who  desire  to  search 
deeper  into  the  antiquities  of  the  Hanoverian  line,  may  examine 
"  Eccard's  Origines  Guelfica,"  "  Muratori's  Antichita  Estense," 
for  the  Italian  branch ;  and  Sir  Andrew  Halliday*s  **  Annals 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,"  for  a  detail  of  the  various  possessions 
and  alliances  of  the  northern. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


BIETH  OF  THE  PRINCE. 


On  the  12th  of  August,  the  birth  of  the  heir- 
apparent  was  announced ;  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  the  ladies  of  her 
majesty's  bedchamber,  and  the  chief  lords  of  the 
privy  council,  being  in  attendance. 

On  this  occasion  the  king's  popularity,  inde- 
pendently of  the  great  interests  connected  with 
the  royal  succession,  had  excited  ^he  most  uni- 
versal public  feeling.  As  the  time  of  the  queen's 
accouchement  drew  nigh,  the  national  anxiety  in- 
creased. It  was  raised  to  its  height  by  the  intel- 
ligence, on  the  evening  of  the  11th,  that  her 
majesty's  illness  was  immediately  at  hand.  The 
great  officers  of  state  were  now  ordered  to  await 
the  summons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal 
bedchamber;  a  precaution  which  sounds  strangely 
to  our  ears,  but  which  has  been  considered  a 
matter  of  propriety,  from  the  imputations  thrown 
on  the  birth  of  the  son  of  James  the  Second. 

The  palace  was  crowded  during  the  night.  At 
four  in  the  morning  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales 
arrived.  The  queen  had  been  taken  slightly  ill 
some  time  before.   The  great  officers  of  state  were 
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in  attendance  in  the  ante-room  of  the  royal  chamber 
from  five ;  and  at  twenty-four  minutes  past  seven 
the  joyful  news  was  spread  through  the  palace 
that  an  heir  was  born  to  the  throne.  The  sound 
was  caught  with  enthusiasm  by  the  people,  who 
had  long  since  thronged  the  avenues  of  St.  James\ 
was  instantly  conveyed  through  London,  and  was 
hailed  by  all  as  an  event  which  accomplished  the 
singular  public  prosperity  of  the  new  reign. 

On  those  occasions  popular  feeling  delights  in 
seizing  on  every  fortunate  comcidence.  The  day 
was  deemed  auspicious,  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
Hanover  succession.  But  a  more  direct  popular 
triumph  occurred  while  the  king  was  yet  receiving 
the  congratulations  of  the  nobility. 

Of  all  wars,  in  those  times,  the  most  popular 
was  a  Spanish  war ;  and  of  all  prizes,  the  most 
magnificent  was  a  Spanish  galleon.  The  Her- 
mione,  one  of  those  treasure  ships,  sailing  from 
Lima,  had  been  taken  in  May,  off  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent, by  three  English  frigates.  Rumour  had 
exaggerated  the  wealth  on  board  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  twelve  millions  sterling  in  silver,  besides 
the  usual  precious  merchandise  from  the  Spanish 
settlements.  But  the  actual  tresEsure  was  im- 
mense ;  the  officers  made  fortunes,  and  even  the 
share  of  a  common  sailor,  though  three  crews 
were  to  divide  the  capture,  was  computed  at 
nearly  one  thousand  pounds.  The  chief  cargo 
was  silver,  but  many  bags  of  gold  were  found 
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hidden  in  the  dollar  chests,  probably  to  evade 
some  impost  at  Cadiz,  which  largely  increased 
the  value  to  the  fortunate  captors. 

The  waggons  conveying  the  treasure  had  ar- 
rived in  London  on  the  night  before,  and  were  on 
this  morning  to  have  passed  before  the  palace 
in  their  way  to  the  Tower.  Almost  at  the  mo- 
ment of  announcing  the  royal  birth,  the  cavalcade 
was  seen  entering  St.  James's  Street,  escorted  by 
cavalry  and  infantry  with  trumpets  sounding, 
the  enemy's  flags  waving  over  the  waggons,  and 
the  whole  surrounded  by  the  multitude  that  such 
an  evient  would  naturally  collect.  The  sudden 
spectacle  (a  striking  and  even  triumphant  one) 
led  the  king  and  the  nobility  to  the  palace  win- 
dows. The  news  of  the  prince's  birth  was  now 
spread  like  flame ;  and  innumerable  voices  rose 
at  once  to  wish  the  young  heir  prosperity.  A 
Roman  would  have  predicted,  that  an  existence 
begun  under  such  omens  must  close  without  a 
cloud.  The  king,  in  the  flower  of  youth,  and 
with  the  exultation  of  a  sovereign,  and  the  still 
deeper  delight  of  a  father,  was  conspicuous  in 
exhibiting  his  feeling  of  the  public  congratula- 
tion; and  the  whole  scene  was  long  spoken  of 
as  one  of  the  most  natural  and  animated  exhi- 
bitions of  national  joy  known  in  the  reign. 

George  the  Third  had  commenced  his  sove* 
feignty  with  a  manly  and  generous  declaration  of 
his  pride  in  being  born  a  Briton,  —  a  declaration 
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in  which  he  bad  the  more  merit  from  its  being 
his  own,  and  from  its  being  made  in  defiance  of 
the  cold-blooded  statesmanship  which  objected 
to  it  in  the  privy  council,  as  a  reflection  on  the 
Hanoverian  birth  of  the  two  former  kings.  The 
result  shewed  the  superior  wisdom  of  a  warm 
heart  to  a  crafty  head;  for  this  single  sentence 
superseded  the  popular  memory  of  every  other 
syllable  in  the  royal  speech,  and  became  instantly 
the  watchword  of  national  affection  to  the  throne. 
But  the  king  followed  the  principle  into  the 
details  of  life.  He  loved  to  be  a  thorough 
Englishman.  Like  every  man  of  sense,  he 
scorned  all  affectation;  and,  above  all,  scorned 
the  affectation  of  foreign  manners.  The  lisping 
effeminacy,  the  melancholy  jargon,  the  French 
and  German  foppery  of  the  moustached  and  ci- 
gared  race  that  the  coffee-house  life  of  the  con- 
tinent has  propagated  among  us,  would  have 
found  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  this  honest  and 
high-principled  king.  Honour  to  God  and  justice 
to  man,  public  respect  for  religion  and  private  guid- 
ance by  its  spirit,  public  decorum  and  personal 
virtue,  a  lofty  and  generous  zeal  for  the  dignity  of 
his  crown  and  people,  and  a  vigilant  yet  affec- 
tionate discipline  in  his  family  and  household,  were 
the  characteristics  of  George  the  Third.  But 
even  in  his  royalty  he  loved  to  revive  the  simple 
customs  of  English  domestic  life :  and  his  famous 
speech  from  the  throne  scarcely  gave  more  na- 
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tional  delight  and  assurance  of  an  English  heart, 
than  the  homely  announcement,  which  followed 
in  a  few  days  after  the  queen^s  recovery;  that 
the  royal  infant  was  to  be  shewn  in  its  cradle 
to  all  who  called  at  the  palace ;  and  that  their 
majesties,  after  the  old  English  custom,  invited 
the  visitors  to  cake  and  caudle. 

On  the  17th  of  August,  a  few  days  after  his 
birth,  his  royal  highness  had  been  created  Prince 
of  Wales  by  patent,  in  addition  to  that  weight  of 
honours  which  devolves  on  the  heir  of  the  British 
and  Hanoverian  sovereignties.  The  title  of  Prince 
of  Wales  was  one  of  the  trophies  of  the  conquest 
of  Llewellyn,  and  was  originally  conferred  by  the 
first  Edward  upon  his  son  in  1284,  investing  him  by 
cap,  coronet,  verge,  and  ring.  The  title  is  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  throne,  except 
where  it  has  been  engrossed  by  the  throne  itself. 

The  eldest  son  is  also,  as  inheriting  from  the 
Scottish  kings,  hereditary  Steward  of  Scotland, 
Duke  of  Rothsay,  Earl  of  Carrick,  and  Baron  of 
Renfrew ;  titles  conferred  by  Robert  the  Third, 
king  of  Scotland,  on  the  prince  his  eldest  son,  in 
1399 ;  and  appropriated  for  ever  to  the  princes  of 
Scotland  from  their  birth. 

The  heir  apparent  is  born  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
and  possessor  of  the  revenues  of  the  duchy.  But 
it  is  singular  that  he  has  no  Irish  title,  while  all 
the  junior  branches  of  the  royal  family  enjoy 
honours  from  Ireland. 
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Addresses  rapidly  flowed  in  from  the  leading 
public  bodies :  that  of  the  city  seemed  to  have 
embodied  the  substance  of  the  chief  popular 
testimonials.  After  congratulating  his  majesty 
on  the  birth,  it  alluded  to  the  Hanover  suc- 
cession. "  So  important  an  event,  and  upon  a 
day  ever  sacred  to  liberty,  fills  us  with  the  most 
grateful  sentiments  to  the  Divine  Gk>odness,  which 
has  thus  early  crowned  your  majesty's  domestic 
happiness,  and  opened  to  your  people  the  agree- 
able prospect  of  permanence  and  stability  to  the 
blessings  which  they  derive  from  the  wisdom 
and  steadiness  of  your  majesty's  victorious  reign." 
This  was  courteous.  But  the  addresses  of  the 
clergy  were  observed  to  be  generally  in  a  higher 
tone ;.  and  the  address  of  the  clergy  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury  was  distinguished  by  a  direct 
appeal  to  those  great  doctrines  on  which  the 
constitution  stands.  The  king's  answer  was 
manly,  *  and  suitable  to  the  firee  king  of  a  free 
people.  "  He  saw  with  peculiar  pleasure  their 
gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the  birth  of  a  Protestant 
beir.  Their  confidence  in  his  fixed  intention  to 
educate  the  prince  in  every  principle  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  was  truly  acceptable  to  him; 
and  he  desired  them  to  rely  upon  him  for  observ- 
ing his  pledges  to  the  empire,  and  for  leaving  no- 
thing undone  that  could  promote  the  sacred  interests 
of  Christian  piety  and  moral  virtue,  and  transmit 
to  posterity  our  most  happy  constitution." 
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The  fickleness  of  popularity  is  the  oldest  les- 
son of  public  life :  yet  the  sudden  change  of  pub- 
He  feeling  towards  George  the  Third  is  among 
its  most  remarkable  and  unaccountable  examples. 
No  European  throne  had  been  ascended  for  the 
last  hundred  years  by  a  sovereign  more  qualified 
by  nature  and  circumstances  to  win  "  golden  opi- 
nions" from  his  people*  Youth,  striking  appear- 
ance, a  fondness  not  less  for  the  gay  and  graceful 
amusements  of  court  life  than  for  those  field  sports 
which  make  the  popular  indulgence  of  the  En- 
glish landholder,  a  strong  sense  of  the  national 
value  of  scientific  and  literary  pursuits,  piety  un- 
questionably sincere,  and  morals  on  which  even 
satire  never  dared  to  throw  a  stain,  were  the 
claims  of  the  king  to  the  approbation  of  his 
people.  *  In  all  those  points  also  the  contrast  of 
the  new  reign  with  those  of  the  two  preceding 
monarchs  was  signally  in  its  favour. 

Horace  Walpole,  a  man  rendered  caustic  by  a 
sense  of  personal  failure,  and  whose  pen  delighted 
to  fling  sarcasm  on  all  times  and  men«  for  once 
forgets  his  nature,  and  gives  way  to  panegyric  in 
speaking  of  the  young  king.  **  The  new  reigo 
begins  with  great  propriety  and  decency.  There  is 
great  dignity  and  grace  in  the  king's  manner.  I 
don't  say  this,  like  my  dear  Madame  de  Sevign^, 
because  he  was  civil  to  me;  but  the  part  is  well 
acted.  The  young  king  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  amiable.    There  is  great  grace  to  temper 
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much  dignity,  and  a  good  nature  which  breaks 
out  upon  all  occasions." 

The  choice  of  Lord  Bute  as  his  prime  mi- 
nister, tarnished  all  the  king's  qualities  in  the 
general  eye.  Insinuations  that  this  bansdome 
nobleman  owed  his  rank  at  once  to  the  passion 
of  the  princess  dowager,  and  to  arbitrary  prin- 
ciples in  the  king,  —  insinuations  never  substan- 
tiated, and  in  their  nature  altogether  improbable, 
were  enough  to  turn  the  spirit  of  that  multitude 
who  take  their  opinions  from  the  loudest  clamourer. 
Wilkes,  a  man  broken  in  fortune,  and  still  more 
broken  in  character,  hopeless  of  returning  to  the 
ranks  of  honourable  life,  and  both  too  notorious 
and  too  intemperate  to  be  fit  for  any  thing  but 
faction,  had  been  buoyed  up  into  a  bastard  in- 
fluence chiefly  by  the  national  jealousy  of  Scot- 
land.* 

But  Lord  Bute  had  soon  ceased  to  be  the  object. 
A  nobler  quarry  was  found  in  the  king.  The 
"  eagle  towering  in  his  pride  of  place,  was  by  the 
mousing  owl  hawked  at  ;'^  and  though  not  degraded 
in  the  opinion  of  men  of  honour  and  virtue,  yet, 
with  the  multitude,  his  intentions  were  vilified,  his 
personal  qualities  were  turned  into  caricature,  and 

*  ''  No  petticoat  goverament  —  no  Scotch  minister — and  no 
Lord  George  SackvUle/'  were  the  watchwords  of  the  time,  pla- 
carded on  the  waUsy  and  echoed  by  the  mob :  the  three  com- 
bining all  the  grievances  of  a  party,  afflicted  by  that  most  angry 
of  all  distempers—  the  desire  to  get  into  place. 

C 
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his  popularity  was  suddenly  obscured,  if  not 
extinguished,  by  the  arts  of  a  demagogue,  scan- 
dalous and  criminal  in  every  mode  by  which  the 
individual  can  earn  exclusion  from  society* 

Princes  soon  become  public  personages ;  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  his  royal  highness  dis- 
played himself  at  a  sufficiently  early  age ;  for  ia 
1766  he  received  a  deputation  from  the  Society 
of  Ancient  Britons,  on  St.  David's  day.  The 
prince's  answer  to  their  address  was  certainly 
not  long,  for  it  was  simply — "  He  thanked  them 
for  this  mark  of  duty  to  the  king,  and  wished 
prosperity  to  the  charity."  Though  probably  an 
earlier  speech  has  been  seldom  made;  for  the 
speaker  was  not  quite  three  years  old.  But  it 
was  not  lost  on  the  courtiers.  They  declared  it 
to  have  been  delivered  with  the  happiest  grace 
of  manner  and  action ;  and  that  the  features 
of  future  oratory  were  more  than  palpable :  all 
which  we  are  bound  to  believe.  In  December 
of  the  same  year  he  was  invested  with  the  order 
of  the  garter,  along  with  the  Earl  of  Albemarle 
and  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THE  PRINCE  S  EDUCATION. 


The  prince  had  now  reached  a  period  when  it 
became  necessary  to  commence  his  education. 
Lord  Holdemesse,  a  nobleman  of  considerable 
attainments,  but  chiefly  recommended  by  his 
dignity  of  manner  and  knowledge  of  the  court, 
was  appointed  governor:  Dr.  Markham  and 
Cyril  Jackson  were  the  preceptor  and  sub-pre- 
ceptor. 

Markham  had  attracted  the  royal  notice  by 
his  celebrity  as  a  schoolmaster.  At  the  age  of 
thirty  he  had  soared  to  the  height  of  professional 
glory ;  for  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  West- 
minster School,  where  he  taught  for  fourteen 
years.  The  masters  of  the  leading  schools  are 
generally  cheered  by  some  church  dignity,  and 
Markham  received  the  deanery  of  Christ  Church : 
from  this  he  had  been  transferred  to  Chester; 
and  it  was  while  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
bishopric,  that  he  was  selected  for  the  preceptor- 
ship  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

But  this  private  plan  of  education  was  severely 
criticised.  It  was  pronounced  to  be  a  secluded, 
solitary,  and  narrow  scheme  for  court  thraldom. 
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fitter  to  make  the  future  sovereign  a  bigot  or  a 
despot,  than  the  generous  and  manly  leader  of  a 
generous  and  manly  people. 

The  old  controversy  on  the  rival  merits  of 
public  and  private  education  was  now  revived; 
and,  to  do  the  controversialists  justice,  with  less 
of  the  spirit  of  rational  inquiry  than  of  fierce  and 
prejudiced  partisanship. 

The  great  schools  were  panegyrised,  as  breed- 
ing a  noble  equality  among  the  sons  of  men  of  the 
various  ranks  of  society ;  as  inspiring  those  feelings 
of  honour  and  independence,  which  in  after-life 
make  the  man  lift  up  his  fearless  front  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  superiors  in  all  but  knowledge  and  vir- 
tue ;  and  as  pre-eminently  training  the  youth  of  the 
land  to  that  personal  resolution,  mental  resource, 
and  intellectual  dignity,  which  are  essential  to 
every  honourable  career ;  and  are  congenial,  above 
all,  to  the  free  spirit  and  high-minded  habits  of 
England. 

All  those  advantage^  must  be  conceded,  though 
burlesqued  and  tarnished  by  the  fantastic  and  sel- 
fish tales  of  extraordinary  facilities  furnished  to  the 
man  by  the  companions  of  the  boy ;  of  the  road  to 
fortune  smoothed,  the  ladder  of  eminence  miracu- 
lously placed  in  his  grasp,  the  coronet,  the  mitre, 
the  highest  and  most  sparkling  honours  of  states- 
manship, held  forth  to  the  aspirant  by  the  hand 
of  early  association. — Hopes,  in  their  conception 
mean,  in  their  nature  infinitely  fallacious,  and  in 
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their  anticipation  altogether  opposed  to  the  opqn- 
ness  and  manly  self-respect,  which  it  is  the  first 
duty  ofthose  schools  to  create  in  the  young  mind. 
Yet  the  moralist  may  well  tremble  at  that  con- 
tamination of  morals  which  so  often  defies  the 
vigilance  of  the  tutor;  the  man  of  limited  in- 
come is  entitled  to  reprobate  the  habits  of  extra- 
vagance engendered  in  the  great  schools ;  and  the 
parent  who  values  the  affections  of  liis  children, 
may  justly  dread  the  reckless  and  unruly  self- 
will,  the  young  insolence,  and  the  sullen  and 
heartless  disdain  of  parental  authority,  which 
spring  up  at  a  distance  from  the  paternal  eye. 
But  the  question  is  decided  by  the  fact,  that 
without  public  education  a  large  portion  of  the 
youth  of  England  would  receive  no  education 
whatever;  while  some  of  the  more  influential 
would,  receive,  in  the  feeble  indulgences  of  opu- 
lent parentage  and  the  adulation  of  domestics,  an 
education  worse  than  none.  The  advantages  be- 
long to  the  system,  and  to  no  other ;  while  the 
disadvantages  are  accidental,  and  require  nothing 
for  their  remedy  beyond  increased  activity  in  the 
governors,  and  a  more  vigorous  vigilance  in  the 
nation. 

But  of  the  education  of  a  British  prince  there 
can  be  no  question.  It  ought  to  be  in  its  whole 
spirit  public.  Under  all  circumstances,  the  heir 
to  a  throne  will  find  flatterers ;  but  at  Eton,  or 
Westminster,  the  flattery  must  be  at  times  sig- 
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nally  qualified ;  and  his  noble  nature  will  not  be 
the  less  noble  for  the  home  truths  which  do 
homage  can  always  restrain  among  the  rapid 
passions  and  fearless  tongues  of  boys.  The  chance 
of  his  falling  into  the  snares  of  early  favouritism 
is  trivial.  School  fondnesses  are  easily  foi^otten. 
Bqt,  if  adversity  be  the  true  teacher  of  princes, 
even  the  secure  heir  to  the  luxurious  throne  of 
England  may  not  be  the  worse  for  that  semblance 
of  adversity  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  straight^ 
forward  speech,  and  bold,  unhesitating  competi- 
torship  of  a  great  English  school. 

Under  Lord  Holdemesse  and  the  preceptors, 
the  usual  routine  of  classical  teaching  was  care* 
fully  inculcated,  for  Markham  and  Jackson  were 
practised  masters  of  that  routine ;  and  the  prince 
often  afterwards,  with  the  gratitude  peculiarly 
graceful  in  his  rank,  professed  bis  remembrance 
of  their  services.  But,  though  the  classics  might 
flourish  in  the  princely  establishment,  it  soon 
became  obvious  that  peace  did  not  flourish  along 
with  them.  Rumours  of  discontent,  royal,  princely, 
and  preceptorial,  rapidly  escaped  from  even  the 
close  confines  of  the  palace ;  and,  at  length,  the 
public,  less  surprised  than  perplexed,  heard  the 
formal  announcement,  that  the  whole  preceptor- 
ship  of  his  royal  highness  had  sent  in  their  re- 
signations. 

Those  disturbances  were  the  first  and  the  in- 
evitable results  of  the  system.     Lord  HoWernesse 
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obscurely  complained  that  attempts  were  made  to 
obtain  an  illegitimate  influence  over  the  prince's 
mind.  Public  rumour  was  active,  as  at  all  times, 
m  throwing  light  on  what  the  courtly  caution  of 
the  noble  governor  had  covered  with  shade.  The 
foreign  politics  of  the  former  reigns,  the  Scotch 
premier,  and  the  German  blood  of  the  queen, 
were  easy  topics  for  the  multitude;  and  it  was 
loodly  asserted,  that  the  great  object  of  the  in- 
trigue was  to  supersede  the  prince's  British  prin- 
ciples by  the  despotic  doctrines  of  Hanover. 

Similar  charges  bad  occurred  in  the  early  life 
of  George  the  Third.  That  prince's  governors 
were  alternately  accused  of  infecting  his  mind 
with  arbitrary  principles,  and  with  a  contempt  for 
the  royal  authority ;  with  excessive  deference  to 
the  princess  his  mother,  in  opposition  to  the  due 
respect  for  the  sovereign ;  and  with  a  humiliating 
subserviency  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  in  neg- 
lect of  the  natural  affection  for  his  mother.  Pre- 
ceptors had  been  successively  dismissed;  com- 
mittees of  inquiry  held  upon  their  conduct; 
books  of  hazardous  political  tendency, — Father 
Orleans'  Revolutions  of  the  House  of  Stuart, 
Ramsay's  Travels  of  Cyrus,  Sir  Robert  Fil- 
mer's  Works,  and  Pfere  Perefixe's  History  of 
Henry  the  Fourth, — had  been  reckoned  among 
the  prince's  peculiar  studies ;  and  the  whole  scene 
of  confusion  ended,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the 
grater  misfortune  of  Lord  Bute's  appointment  to 
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the  governorship — an  appointment  which  gave  a 
form  and  colour  to  all  the  popular  discontents, 
alarmed  the  public  friends  of  the  constitution, 
furnished  an  unfailing  fount  at  which  every  na- 
tional disturber  might  replenish  his  eloquence, 
and  for  many  years  enfeebled  the  attachment  of 
the  empre  to  a  king  whose  first  object  was  the 
good  of  his  people. 

A  new  establishment  of  tutors  was  now  to  be 
formed  for  the  Pritice  of  Wales.  It  bore  striking 
evideqce  of  haste ;  for  Lord  Bruce,  who  was  placed 
at  its  head,  resigned  within  a  few  days.  Some 
ridicule  was  thrown  on  this  rapid  secession,  by 
the  story  that  the  young  prince  had  thought  pro- 
per to  inquire  into  his  lordship's  attainments,  and 
finding  that  the  pupil  knew  more  of  classics  than 
the  master,  had  exhibited  the  very  reverse- of 
CQurtiership  on  the  occasion.  Lord  Bruce  was 
succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Montague ;  with  Hurd, 
Bishop  .of  Lichfield,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Arnald, 
as  preceptor  and  sub- preceptor. 

The  choice  of  the  preceptors  was  harmjess* 
Hurd  v^  ^  ^^^  of  feeble  character,  but  of  scho- 
larship sufficient  for  the  purpose.  He  contributed 
nothing  to  his  profession  but  some  '^  Sermons,'Mong 
since  past  away;  and  nothing  to  general  litera- 
ture but  some  "  Letters  on  Chivalry,"  equally 
superseded  by  the  larger  research  and  manlier 
disquisition  of  our  time.  It  had  been  his  fortune 
to  meet  in  early  life  with  Warburton,  iand  to  be 
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borne  up  into  publicity  by  the  strength  of  that 
singularly  forcible,  but  unruly  and  paradoxical 
mind.  But  Hurd  had  neither  inclination  nor  power 
for  the  region  of  the  storms.  When  WaAurton 
died,  his  wing  drooped,  and  he  rapidly  sank  into 
the  literary  tranquillity  which,  to  a  man  of  talents, 
is  a  dereliction  of  his  public,  duty ;  but  to  a  man 
stimulated  against  his  nature  into  fame,  is  policy, 
if  not  wisdom. 

Amald  was  the  prince's  tutor  in  science.  He 
had  been  senior  wrangler  at  Cambridge,  an  ho- 
nour which  he  had  torn  from  Law,  the  friend  of 
Paley,  and  brother  of  the  late  Lord  Ellenborough. 
It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  impression  that 
trifles  will  make,  where  they  are  not  superseded 
by  the  vigi'rous  and  useful  necessities  of  active 
life;  to  find  the  defeated  student  making  a  topic 
of  his  cc^lege  overthrow  to  the  last  hour  of  his 
beii^.  Not  even  Law's  elevation  to  the  opulent 
Irish  bishopric  of  Elphin  could  make  him  forget 
or  forgive  the  evil  done  at  Cambridge  to  his  bud- 
ding celebrity.  To  the  last  he  complained  that 
the  laurel  had  not  fallen  on  the  right  head,  that 
some  unaccountable  partiality  had  suddenly  veiled 
the  majestic  justice  of  Alma  Mater,  and  that  he 
must  perish  without  adding  the  solid  glories  of 
the  wranglership  to  the  airy  enjoyments  of  the 
peerage  and  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year. 

Lord  North's  spirit  was  peace,  though  plunged 
in  perpetual  quarrel  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the 
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palace,  in  parliament,  with  the  people,  with  the 
old  world,  and  with  the  new.  On  this  occasion 
he  softened  the  irritation  of  the  exiled  governors 
and  tutors  by  lavish  preferment.  The  Marquess 
of  Carmarthen,  married  to  Lord  Holdemesse's 
daughter,  obtained  the  appointment,  valuable  to 
his  habits,  of  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber ;  Markham 
was  made  Archbishop  of  York ;  and  Cyril  Jack« 
son  received  the  rich  preferment  of  the  deanery 
of  Christ  Church.  Even  Lord  Bruce's  classical 
pangs  were  balmed  by  the  earldom  of  Aylesbury, 
an  old  object  of  his  ambition. 

The  name  of  Cyril  Jackson  still  floats  in 
that  great  limbo  of  dreams,  college  remem* 
hrance.  He  was  Dean  of  Christ  Church  during 
twenty-six  years,  and  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his 
station,  so  far  as  superintendence  was  concerned. 
In  this  period  he  refused  the  Irish  primacy — a 
refusal  which  was  idly  blazoned  at  the  time  as  an 
act  ef  more  than  Roman  virtue.  But  heroic  self- 
denial  is  rare  among  men ;  and  Jackson  had  obvious 
reasons  for  declining  the  distinction.  His  income 
was  large,  his  labour  light,  and  his  time  of  life 
tpo  far  advanced  to  make  change  easy  or  dig- 
nified. 

Preferment  in  Ireland,  too,  is  seldom  a  strong 
temptation  to  the  opulent  part  of  the  English 
clergy.  The  remoteness  from  all  their  customary 
associations,  and  the  perplexity  of  mingling  among 
a  new  people,  with  new  habits,  and  those  not 
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seldom  hostile  to  the  cfaorchman,  naturally  repel 
the  man  of  advanced  life.  The  probability  of  being 
speedily  forgotten  by  the  great  distributors  of 
ecclesiastical  patronage  makes  Irish  preferment 
equally  obnoxious  to  the  younger  cleigy  who 
haye  any  hopes  at  home.  Swift's  correspondenoe 
is  a  ccmtinual  ccxnplaint  of  the  misfortune  of 
having  the  Channel  between  him  and  the  life 
he  loved  :  and  his  language  has  been  echoed  by 
almost  every  ecclesiastic  who  has  suffered  his 
English  interest  to  be  expended  in  Irish  pro- 
motion. 

If  Swifl  at  length  abandoned  his  complaints, 
it  was  only  for  revenge.  He  cured  his  personal 
querulousness  by  turning  it  into  natiofial  disaf- 
fection. Gifted  with  extraordinary  powers  of 
inflaming  the  popular  mind,  he  resolved  to  shew 
the  British  government  the  error  which  they  had 
committed  in  sending  him  into  what  he  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  life  called  ''his  banishment/' 
In  the  fierce  recollections  and  national  misery  of 
Ireland,  then  covered  with  the  unhealed  wounds 
of  the  civil  war,  and  furious  with  confiscations 
and  party  rage.  Swift  found  the  congenial  armoury 
for  the  full  triumph  of  embittered  genius.  His 
sense  of  ministerial  insult  was  balmed  by  being 
expanded  into  hatred  to  the  English  name. 
Despairing  of  court  favour,  his  daring  and  un- 
principled spirit  made  occupation  for  itself  in 
mob  patriotism.   Swift's  was  the  true  principle  for 
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a  great  demagogue.  From  the  time  of  his  first 
drawing  the  sword  he  shewed  no  wavering,  no 
inclination  to  sheathe  it,  no  faint-hearted  tendency 
to  make  terms  with  the  enemy.  He  shook  off  the 
dust  of  his  feet  against  the  gates  of  England,  and 
once  excluded,  never  deigned  to  approach  them 
again,  but  to  call  down  the  fires  of  popular  hatred 
upon  their  battlements.  Even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  and  with  the  deepest  condemnation  of  Swift  s 
abuse  of  his  talents,  it  is  difficult  to  look  upon  him 
without  the  reluctant  admiration  given  to  singular 
ability,  and  inflexible  and  inexorable  resolve,  let 
the  cause  be  what  it  may.  For  good  or  evil  he 
stood  completely  between,  the  government  and  the 
nation.  The  shadow  of  this  insolent  and  daring 
dictator  extinguished  the  light  of  every  measure 
of  British  boDevolence,  or  transmitted  it  to  .the 
people  distorted,  and  in  colours  of  tyranny  and 
blood :  and  unquestionably,  if  popular  idolatry 
could  repay  a  human  heart  for  this  perpetual 
paroxysm  of  revenge,  no  idol  ever  enjoyed  a  thiok^er 
cloud  of  popular  incense.  Swift  was  the  virtual 
viceroy,  in  whose  presence  the  English  repre- 
sentative of  the  monarch  dwindled  dgwn  into  a 
ci{^er.  And  this  extraordinary  superiority  was 
not  a  mere  passing  caprice  of  fortune.  Among  a 
people  memorable  for  the  giddiness  of  thieir  public 
attachmencts>  fads  popularity  continued  unshaken 
through  life.  To  the  last  he  enjoyed  hi3  criminal 
indulgence  in  thwarting  the  British  government ; 
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exulted  in  filling  with  his  own  gall  the  bosoms 
of  the  generous,  yet  rash  and  inflammable  race, 
whom  he  alternately  insulted  and  flattered,  but 
whom,  in  the  midst  of  his  panegyrics,  he  scorned; 
libelled  the  throne,  while  he  bore  the  sentence  of 
court  exile  as  the  keenest  suffering  of  his  nature ; 
solaced  his  last  interval  of  reason  by  an  epitaph, 
which  was  a  libel  on  the  human  species;  and 
died,  revenging  his  imaginary  wrongs,  by  be- 
queathing to  the  people  a  fierce  and  still  unex- 
pired inheritance  of  hatred  against  the  laws,  the 
institutions,  and  the  name  of  England. 

Jackson,  in  1809,  finding  age  coming  heavy 
upon  him,  resigned  his  deanery  at  sixty-four,  and 
then  had  the  merit,  which  deserves  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, of  feeling  that  there  is  a  time  for  all 
things,  and  that  man  should  interpose  some  space 
between  public  life  and  the  grave.  Refusing  a 
bishopric,  offered  to  him  by  his  former  pupil, 
the  Prince  Regent,  the  old  man  wisely  and 
decorously  retired  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
great  change.  He  lived  ten  years  longer,  chiefly 
in  the  village  of  Felpham,  in  Sussex,  amusing 
himself  by  occasional  visits  to  his  old  friends  in 
London,  or  to  the  prince  at  Brighton,  by  whom 
he  was  always  received  with  scarcely  less  than 
filial  respect ;  and  then  returning  to  his  obscure, 
but  amiable  and  meritorious  life  of  study,  charity, 
and  prayer.     He  died  of  a  brief  illness  in  1819. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  prince's  establishment. 

The  lavish  distribution  of  patronage  among  the 
successive  tutors  and  servants  of  the  prince  ex- 
cited some  angry  remark,  and  much  ridicule,  at 
the  time.  But  the  minister  rapidly  overwhelmed 
this  topic  of  public  irritation  by  supplying  the 
empire  with  injuries  on  a  larger  scale.  North's 
propensity  to  govern  by  favours  was  the  weakness 
of  his  nature ;  and  this  weakness  was  soon  urged 
into  a  diseased  prodigality  by  the  trials  of  his 
government. 

America  had  just  taken  the  bold  but  guilty 
step  of  declaring  her  independence ;  France  was 
almost  openly  preparing  for  war.  Every  lurking 
bitterness  of  fancied  wrong,  or  hopeless  rivalry, 
throughout  Europe,  was  starting  into  sudden  life 
at  the  summons  of  America.  The  beacon  burning 
on  the  American  shores  was  reflected  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  answered  by  a  similar  blaze  in  eveiy 
comer  of  the  continent.  Even  at  home,  rebellion 
seemed  to  be  rising,  scarcely  less  in  the  measured 
hostility  of  the  great  English  parties,  than  in  the 
haughty  defiance  and  splendid  menace  of  Ireland, 
then  half-frenzied  with  a  sense  of  young  vigour^ 
and  glittering  in  her  first  mail. 
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LcMrd  North  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  on  him  rested  the  whole  weight  of  the 
British  administration;  a  burden  too  heavy  for 
the  powers  of  any  one  man,  and  in  this  instance 
less  solicited  by  his  own  ambition  than  ui^ed 
upon  him  by  the  royal  command.  The  king, 
abandoned  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  insulted  by 
Chatham,  tjrrannised  over  by  the  great  party  of 
the  nobility,  and  harassed  by  the  perpetual  irri- 
tation of  the  people,  had  soon  felt  the  severe 
t^ure  of  authority ;  and  there  were  times  when, 
in  mingled  scorn  and  indignation,  he  was  said  to 
have  thought  of  laying  down  the  galling  circle  of 
an  English  crown,  and  retiring  to  Hanover.  In 
this  emergency  his  choice  had  fallen  upon  North, 
a  man  of  rank,  of  parliamentary  experience,  and 
probably  of  the  full  measure  of  zeal  for  the  public 
service,  consistent  with  a  personal  career  essen- 
tially of  caution,  suspicion,  and  struggle; — but  of 
undoubted  respect  for  his  royal  master,  and  loyal 
attachment  to  the  throne. 

North  had  been  all  but  born  in  the  legislature, 
and  all  his  efforts  had  been  early  directed  to 
legislatorial  distinction.  ''  Here  comes  blubbering 
North,"  was  the  observation  of  some  official  person 
to  George  Grenville,  as  they  saw  the  future 
premier  in  the  Park,  evidently  in  deep  study. 
''  I'll  be  hanged  if  he's  not  getting  some  harangue 
by  heart  for  the  House."  He  added  :  '•  that  he 
was  80  dull  a  dog,  that  it  could  be  nothing  of  his 
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own."  The  latter  remark,  however,  Grenville 
more  sagaciously  repelled  by  giving  tribute  to 
Nortii's  parliamentary  qualities,  and  saying,  that, 
'^  If  he  laboured  with  his  customary  diligence,  he 
might  one  day  lead  the  councils  of  the  country." 
But  the  injurious  yet  natural  result  of  North's 
official  education  was,  his  conceiving  that  the 
empire  must  be  prosperous  so  long  as  the  minister 
was  secure,  and  that  the  grand  secret  of  human 
government  was  a  majority. 

At  a  distance  of  time,  in  which  the  clouds  that 
then  covered  public  aifairs  with  utter  mystery 
have  melted  away,  we  can  discover  that  the 
minister,  with  all  his  intrepidity,  would  gladly  have 
taken  refuge  under  any  protection  from  the  storm 
that  was  already  announcing  itself,  as  if  by  thunder- 
claps, round  the  whole  national  horizon.  But 
the  competitors  for  his  power  were  too  certain  of 
possession  to  suifer  him  to  take  shelter  among 
them ;  and  his  only  alternative  was  to  resign  his 
place,  or  make  a  desperate  use  of  the  prerogative. 
Whatever  may  be  the  virtue  of  later  ministers, 
the  temptation  would  have  been  irresistible  by 
any  administration  of  the  last  century ;  and  we 
can  scarcely  blame  North,  so  much  as  human 
nature  in  his  day,  if  he  embraced  the  evil  oppor- 
tunity in  all  its  plenitude. 

Ten  peers  at  once  were  called  up  to  the 
English  house.  But  it  was  in  Ireland,  a  country 
then  as  much  famed  for  the  rapid  production  of 
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patriotism  and  its  rapid  conversion  to  official  zeal^ 
as  now  for  the  more  tangible  product  of  sheep 
and  oxen ;  where  the  perpetual  defalcation  of 
revenue  was  proudly  overpaid  by  the  perpetual 
surplusage  of  orators  ready  to  defend  the  right 
at  all  hazards  and  all  salaries,  and  rally  round 
government  to  its  last  shilling, —  it  was  in  Ire- 
land, where  the  remoteness  of  the  Treasury  table 
seems  never  to  have  dulled  the  appetite  of  the 
guests  for  the  banquet,  that  the  minister  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  opposition  at  home,  by  the  display  of 
his  unchecked  munificence. 

One  day,  the  2d  of  July,  1777,  saw  the  Irish 
peerage  reinforced  by  eighteen  new  barons,  seven 
barons  further  secured  by  being  created  viscounts, 
and  five  viscounts  advanced  to  earldoms !  Against 
the  wielder  of  patronage  like  this,  what  party 
fidelity  could  stand  ?  There  never  had  been  such 
a  brevet  in  Ireland :  and  every  man  suddenly 
discovered  the  unrighteousness  of  resistance  to  a 
minister  so  gifted  with  wisdom,  and  the  privilege 
of  dispensing  favours.  The  fountain  of  honour 
had  often  before  flowed  copiously  in  ministerial 
emergencies ;  but  now,  as  one  of  the  Irish 
orators  said  on  a  similar  occasion,  in  the  curious 
pleasantry  of  his  country,  "It  flowed  forth  as 
freely,  spontaneously,  and  abundantly  as  Holy- 
well, in  Wales,  which  turns  so  many  mills." 
It  fairly  washed  Irish  opposition  away.  In  Eng- 
land it  softened  even  the  more  stubborn  material 
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of  Opposition  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  plas- 
ticity. In  the  midst  of  popular  outcry,  the  in- 
crease of  public  expenses,  and  disastrous  news 
from  America,  the  address  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  three  to  one. 

But  a  more  powerful  and  inflexible  antagonist 
than  political  partisanship  soon  rose  against  this 
feeble  system  of  expedients;  public  misfor- 
tune was  against  the  ministry.  The  American 
revolt  had  rapidly  grown  from  a  scorned  insur- 
rection into  a  recognised  war;  Washington's 
triumphs  over  the  ignorance  of  a  succession  of 
generals,  who  should  never  have  been  trusted  out 
of  sight  of  Hyde  Park,  legitimated  rebellion. 
Victory  threw  a  covering  of  dignity  and  justice 
over  the  original  nakedness  of  a  revolt  not  more 
against  England  than  against  every  principle  of 
right  and  honour;  and  popular  indignation  at 
unexpected  defeat  turned  round  and  revenged 
itself  on  the  premier.  In  this  emergency.  North 
undoubtedly  exhibited  powers  which  surprised 
and  often  baffled  his  parliamentary  assailants. 
If  fancy  and  facetiousness  could  have  sustained 
an  administration,  his  might  have  triumphed,  for 
no  man  ever  tossed  those  light  shafts  with  more 
pungent  dexterity.  But  his  hour  was  come. 
Every  wind  that  blew  from  America  brought 
with  it  evil  tidings  for  the  minister.  Opposition, 
paralysed  by  its  first  defeats,  now  started  up  into 
sudden   boldness.      Every   new  disaster  of  the 
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cabinet  recruited  the  ranks  of  its  enemies.  There 
was  treachery  too  within  the  camp.  Every  man 
who  had  any  thing  to  lose  provided  for  the  future 
by  abandoning  the  felling  cause.  Every  man 
who  had  any  thing  to  gain  established  his  claim  by 
more  open  hostility.  The  king  alone  stood  firm. 
At  length,  worn  out  by  this  perpetual  assault, 
Nwth  solicited  leave  to  resign,  left  his  power  to 
be  fought  for  by  the  parties  that  instantly  sprang 
out  of  Opposition ;  and,  after  one  more  grasp  at 
office,  which  shewed  only  how  ineradicable  the 
love  of  power  is  in  the  human  heart,  retired — to 
make  apologues  on  political  oblivion,  and,  like  a 
sage  of  Indian  fable,  tell  children  that  the  world 
was  governed  by  sugar-plums,  and  that  the 
sugar-plums  were  always  forgotten  when  their 
distributor  had  no  more  to  give. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1781,  the  prince, 
though  but  little  more  than  eighteen,  had  been 
declared  of  age,  on  the  old  ground  that  the 
heir  apparent  knows  no  minority.  A  separate 
ei^blishment,  on  a  small  scale,  was  assigned  to 
him,  and  he  was,  for  the  first  time,  allowed  to 
feel  that  the  domestic  discipline  of  Kew  was 
about  to  be  exchanged  for  the  liberty  suitable 
to  his  age  and  station.  The  measure  was  be- 
ginning to  form  an  angry  topic ;  but  it  was  acci- 
dentally extinguished  by  another  which  is  given, 
as  having  attracted  the  whole  curiosity  of  the  time. 

This  topic  was  the  seizure  of  De  la  Motte,  a 
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French  spy,  of  remarkable  adroitness  and  some 
personal  distinction.  De  la  Motte  had  been  a 
colonel  in  the  French  regiment  of  Soubise,  and 
behaved  with  gallantry  on  several  occasions  in 
the  preceding  war.  On  the  peace  his  regiment 
was  reduced;  but  a  considerable  estate  falling 
to  him,  with  the  title  of  baron,  he  flourished  for 
a  while  in  Paris.  Play,  at  length,  broke  down 
his  resources;  and,  at  once  to  evade  his  creditors 
and  to  profit  by  the  gaming  propensities  of  this 
country,  he  fixed  himself  in  London;  where,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war,  he  yielded 
to  the  temptation  of  acting  as  a  private  agent  to 
the  French  ministry.  An  intercourse  was  soon 
established  with  a  clerk  in  the  navy  department; 
through  one  Lutterloh,  a  German.  This  person 
figured  as  a  country  gentleman,  of  no  slight  im- 
portance. He  took  a  villa  at  Wickham,  near 
Portsmouth,  to  be  on  the  spot  for  intelligence  of 
the  fleets ;  he  lived  showily,  even  kept  a  pack  of 
hounds,  and  gave  entertainments,  by  which  he 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  resident  gentry  and 
officers,  and  was  considered  a  prodigious  acqui* 
sition  to  the  hilarity  and  companionship  of  the 
country.  De  la  Motte  remained  in  London,  at- 
tracting no  attention,  but  busily  employed  in 
forwarding  the  information  received  from  his  con- 
federate; until  full  information  of  his  treason 
reached  government,  a  messenger  was  despatched 
for  him,  who  found  him  tranquilly  studying  at  his 
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lodgings  in  Bond  Street,  and  conveyed  bim  to  the 
secretary  of  state's  oflSce,  then  in  Cleveland  Row. 
He  was  evidently  taken  by  surprise,  for  he  had 
his  principal  papers  about  his  person,  and  could 
find  no  better  way  to  get  rid  of  them  than  by 
dropping  them  on  the  stairs  of  the  office.  They 
were  of  course  immediately  secured,  and  given 
to  the  secretary,  Lord  Hillsborough.  His  dili- 
gence as  a  spy  was  sufficiently  proved  by  their 
value.  They  contained  particular  lists  of  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  British  dock-yards,  the  force 
and  state  of  every  ship,  with  their  complements  of 
men  at  the  time  of  their  sailing ;  and  his  accuracy 
was  urged  so  far  as  even  to  details  of  the  number 
of  seamen  in  the  various  naval  hospitals. 

An  order  was  now  issued  for  Lutterloh's  ap- 
prehension. He  was  found  following  the  usual 
easy  pursuits  of  his  life,  vnth  his  hunters  and 
pack  waiting  for  him,  and  his  boots  ready  to  be 
drawn  on.  The  messengers  prohibited  his  hunting 
for  that  day,  and  ordered  him  to  deliver  the 
keys  of  his  desks,  where  they  found  but  money, 
cash  and  bills  for  300/.;  but  on  looking  more 
carefully  at  the  bills,  they  perceived  that  they 
were  all  drawn  payable  to  the  same  person,  and 
dated  on  the  same  day,  with  those  of  the  baron. 
Lutterloh  now  felt  that  he  was  undone,  and 
offered  to  make  a  general  disclosure  of  the  trea- 
son. His  garden  was  dug  up,  and  a  packet  of 
papers   was  produced  in  his   hand-writing,  the 
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counterparts  of  those  already  seized  on  De  la 
Motte.  He  acknowledged  his  employment  by 
the  French  ministry,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  guineas 
a  month ;  and  pointed  out  the  inferior  agents. 
Ryder^  the  clerk^  who  had  furnished  the  principal 
intelligence,  was  next  arrested:  this  was  the 
blackest  traitor  of  them  all;  for  he  was  in  the 
receipt  of  a  pension  of  200/.  a  year,  a  consider- 
able sum  at  that  period,  for  services  rendered 
in  sounding  the  enemy's  coasts,  and  had  been 
put  into  an  office  in  the  navy  at  Plymouth, 
where  he  was  employed  by  the  Admiralty  in 
contriving  signals,  which  signals,  it  appears,  he 
immediately  communicated  to  the  enemy.  The 
last  link  was  detected  in  the  conveyancers  of 
the  intelligence  across  the  channel,  Rougier,  a 
Frenchman,  and  his  mistress,  by  whom  the  letters 
were  despatched  by  way  of  Margate  and  Ostend^ 
This  affair  derived  a  peculiar  public  interest 
from  the  rumour  that  high  names  were  behind  the 
curtain,  which  the  attorney-general's  speech  was 
deemed  to  substantiate,  by  his  dwelling  strongly 
upon  the  "  very  great  and  dangerous  lengths"  to 
which  De  la  Motte's  money  and  connexions  en- 
abled him  to  go.  The  attorney  and  solicitor- 
generals  were  employed  by  government,  and  the 
celebrated  Dunning  was  counsel  for  the  prisoner. 
The  confession  of  Lutterloh  certainly  shewed  an 
extraordinary  command  of  information.  He  had 
been  first  employed  by  De  la  Motte,  in  1778,  to 
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furnish  the  French  ministers  with  secret  intelli- 
gence of  matters  relating  to  the  navy.  His  first 
allowance  for  this  was  trivial, — but  eight  guineas 
a  month.  But  his  information  had  soon  become 
so  valuable,  that  his  allowance  was  raised  to  fifty 
guineas  a  month,  besides  occasional  presents  of 
money.  He  had  been  in  Paris,  .and  held  confer- 
ences with  De  Sartine,  the  French  naval  minister* 
There  he  had  struck  a  bold  bargain,  not  simply 
for  the  casual  returns  of  ships  and  dock-yards, 
but  for  whole  fleets,  offering  a  plan  for  the  cap- 
ture of  Commodore  Johnson's  squadron,  on  con- 
dition of  his  receiving  eight  thousand  guineas,  and 
a  third  of  the  value  of  the  ships  for  himself  and 
his  associates.  But  the  bargain  was  thrown  up 
by  the  economy  of  the  Frenchman^  who  hesitated 
at  giving  more  than  an  eighth  of  the  ships! 
Ofiended  by  this  want  of  due  liberality  in  his  old 
employers,  he  sought  out  new,  and  had  offered 
a  plan  to  Sir  Hugh  Palliser  for  taking  the  French 
fleet  Dunning's  cross-examination  of  this  villain 
was  carried  on  with  an  indignant  causticity  which 
was  long  reckoned  among  his  finest  efforts.  He 
tore  the  approver's  character  in  pieces,  but  he 
could  not  shake  his  evidence.  At  length  Dunning 
himself  gave  way  ;  he  became  exhausted  with  dis- 
gust and  disdain :  broke  away  from  the  court,  and 
was  taken. home  overpowered  and  seriously  ill. 

Lutterloh  was  one  of  those  specimens  of  des- 
perate principle,  restless  activity,  and  perpetual 
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adventure,  which  might  have  figured  in  romance. 
He  had  tried  almost  every  situation  of  life,  from 
the  lowest;  he  had  been  in  various  trades,  and 
roved  between  France,  England,  and  America, 
wherever  there  was  money  to  be  made  by  cunning 
or  personal  hazard.  From  the  book-keeper  of  a 
Portsmouth  inn,  he  had  started  into  a  projector 
of  war ;  had  ofiered  his  agency  to  the  revolted 
colonies ;  and  as  their  chief  want,  in  the  early 
period  of  the  struggle,  was  arms,  he  had  gone  to 
America  with  a  plan  for  purchasing  the  arms  in 
the  magazines  of  the  minor  Grerman  states.  The 
plan  was  discountenanced  by  Congress,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Europe,  to  engage  in  the  secret  agency 
of  France,  through  the  medium  of  De  la  Motte. 

RadclifFe,  a  smuggler,  who  had  a  vessel  con- 
stantly running  to  Boulogne,  was  the  chief  carrier 
of  the  correspondence.  His  pay  was  20/.  a  trip. 
Rougier,  the  carrier  to  Radcliffe,  received  eight 
guineas  a  month. 

Yet  it  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  blind  secu- 
rity in  which  the  most  crafty  may  be  involved, 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  relying  on  traitors,  that 
De  la  Motte's  whole  correspondence  had  for  a 
long  time  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish secretary  of  state  himself;  the  letters  being 
handed  by  Radcliife  to  a  government  clerk,  who 
transmitted  them  to  Lord  Hillsborough,  by  whom 
again,  after  having  taken  copies  of  them,  they 
were  forwarded  to  their  original  destination ;  and, 
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thus  anticipated,  had  undoubtedly  the  effect  of 
seriously  misleading  the  French  ministry.  De  la 
Motte  was  executed. 

As  the  prince  was  now  to  take  his  place  in  the 
legislature,  arrangements  were  commenced  for 
supplying  him  with  an  income.  The  times  were 
hostile  to  royal  expenditure,  and  the  king,  for  the 
double  reason  of  avoiding  any  unnecessary  in- 
crease to  the  public  burdens,  and  of  discouraging 
those  propensities  which  he  probably  conjectured 
in  the  prince,  demanded  but  60,000/.  a  year, 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  civil  list.  The  proposition 
was  strongly  debated  in  the  cabinet,  long  given 
down  to  scorn  by  the  name  of  the  Coalition 
Cabinet,  and  Fox  insisted  on  making  the  grant 
100,000/.  a  year.  But  his  majesty  was  firm, 
and  the  ministry  were  forced  to  be  content  with 
adding  40,000/.  and  a  complimentary  message, 
to  the  60,000/.  for  outfit  proposed  by  the  king. 

The  Duke  of  Portland,  on  the  23d  of  June, 
brought  down  the  following  message  to  the  lords. 

**  G.  R.  His  majesty  having  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  making  an  immediate 
and  separate  establishment  for  his  dearly  beloved 
son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  relies  on  the  experience, 
zeal,  and  affection  of  the  house  of  lords,  for 
their  concurrence  in  and  support  of  such  mea- 
sures as  shall  be  most  proper  to  assist  his  majesty 
in  this  design." 

The  question  was  carried  without  a  dissenting 
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voice  in  the  lords;  and  the  commons  voted  the 
sums  of  50,000/.  for  income^  and  100,000/.  for 
the  outfit  of  the  Prince's  household.  Now  fully 
began  his  checkered  career. 

There  are  no  faults  that  we  discover  with  more 
proverbial  rapidity  than  the  faults  of  others ;  and 
none  that  generate  a  more  vindictive  spirit  of 
virtue,  and  are  softened  down  by  fewer  attempts 
at  palliation,  than  the  faults  of  princes  in  the 
grave.  Yet,  without  justice,  history  is  but  a 
more  solemn  libel;  and  no  justice  can  be  done 
to  the  memory  of  any  public  personage  without 
considering  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his 
time. 

The  close  of  the  American  war  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  most  extraordinary  period  of 
modem  Europe:  all  England,  all  France,  the 
whole  continent,  were  in  a  state  of  the  most 
powerful  excitement:  England  rejoicing  at  the 
ceasatiooL  of  hostilities*  long  unpopular  and  gall- 
ing to  the  pride  of  a  country  accustomed  to 
conquer;  yet  with  the  stain  of  transatlantic  de- 
feat splendidly  eflBaced  by  her  triumph  at  Gibral- 
tar»  and  the  proof  given  in  that  memorable  siege, 
of  the  unimpaired  energies  of  her  naval  and  mili- 
tary power, — France,  vain  of  her  fetal  success,  and 
exulting  in  the  twof![^d  triumph  of  wresting  Ame- 
rica from  England,  and  raising  up  a  new  rival  for 
the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,— the  continental  states, 
habitually  obeying  the  impulses  of  the  two  great 
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movers  of  the  world,  England  and  Franee,  and 
feeling  the  return  of  life  in  the  new  activity  of 
all  interests,  public,  personal,  and  commereiaL 
But  a  deeper  and  fearful  influence  was  at  work, 
invisibly,  but  resistlessly,  inflaming  this  feverish 
vividness  of  the  European  mind. 

The  story  of  the  French  Revolution  is  still  to 
be  told;  and  the  man  by  whom  that  tale  of 
grandeur  and  atrocity  is  told,  will  bequeath  the 
most  appalling  lesson  ever  given  to  the  tardy 
wisdom  of  nations.  But  the  first  woi^ng  of  the 
principle  of  ruin  in  France  wm  brilliant ;  it  spread 
an  universal  animation  through  theihmie  of  foreign 
society.  All  was  a  hectic  flush  of  vivacity. 
Like  the  Sicilkn  landscape,  the  gathering  fires 
of  the  volcano  were  first  felt  in  the  mngular 
luxuriance  and  fertility  of  the  soil.  Of  all  stimu^ 
lants,  political  ambition  lays  the  strongest  hold 
on  the  sensibilities  of  man.  The  revolutionary 
doctrines,  still  covered  with  the  graceful  robes 
of  patriotism  and  philosophy,  seemed  to  have  led 
the  whole  population  of  France  into  enchanted 
ground.  Every  hour  had  its  new  accession  of  light ; 
every  new  step  displayed  its  new  wonder.  Court 
formality — hereditary  privilege -r- the  solemnity  rf 
the  altar — all  that  had  hitherto  stood  an  obstacle 
to  the  full  indulgence  of  natural  impulses,  all  the 
rigid  and  stately  barriers  established  by  the  wis- 
dom of  elder  times  against  popular  passion,  were 
seen  suddenly  to  shrink  and  fade  away  before 
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the  approach  of  the  new  regeneration,  like  mists 
before  the  sunbeams.  The  listless  life  of  the 
man  of  rank  was  suddenly  supplied  with  an  ex- 
citement that  kindled  all  the  latent  activities  of 
his  nature ;  the  man  of  study  found,  with  delight, 
his  solitary  speculation  assuming  a  life  and  sub- 
stantial shape  before  his  eye,  and  the  long  arrears 
of  fortune  about  to  be  paid  in  public  fame  and 
power;  the  lower  classes  listened  with  fierce 
avidity  to  the  declaration,  that  the  time  was  at 
hand  for  enjoying  their  share  of  that  opulent  and 
glittering  world  on  which  they  had  hitherto  gazed, 
with  as  little  hope  of  reaching  it  as  the  firmament 
above  their  beads. 

Thus  was  prepared  the  Revolution.  X^us  was 
laid  under  the  foundation  of  the  throne  a  deadly 
compound  of  real  and  fantastic  injury,  of  offended 
virtue  and  embittered  vice,  of  the  honest  zeal  of 
general  good,  and  the  desperate  determination  to 
put  all  to  hazard  for  individual  license,  rapine, 
and  revenge, — a  mighty  deposit  and  magazine  of 
explosion,  long  visible  to  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
invisible  to  the  French  government  alone,  and 
which  only  waited  the  first  touch  of  the  incen- 
diary, to  scatter  the  monarchy  in  fragments  round 
the  world. 

**  Philosophy"  was  the  grand  leader  in  this 
progress  of  crime;  and  it  is  a  striking  coinci- 
dence, that  at  this  period  its  title  to  national 
homage  should  have  been,  as  if  by  an  angry 
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destiny,  suffered  to  aid  its  popular  ambition. 
Europe  never  teemed  with  more  illustrious  dis- 
coveries :  the  whole  range  of  the  science^,  from 
the  simplest  application  of  human  ingenuity  up 
to  the  most  sublime  trials  of  the  intellect,  found 
enthusiastic  and  successful  votaries:  the  whole 
circle  was  a  circle  of  living  flame.  The  French 
philosophers  collected  the  contributions  of  all 
Europe,  and,  by  embodying  them  in  one  mag- 
nificent work,  claimed  for  themselves  the  pecu- 
liar guardianship  and  supremacy  of  human  ge- 
nius. Law,  policy,  and  religion,  had  long  pos- 
sessed their  codes:  the  French  philosophers 
boasted  that  in  the  "  Encyclopedic"  they  had 
first  given  the  code  of  science.  With  all  our 
hatred  of  the  evil  purposes  of  Diderot  and 
D'Alembert,  and  all  our  present  scorn  of  the 
delusions  which  their  fierce  malignity  was  devised 
to  inflict  upon  mankind,  it  is  impossible  to  look 
upon  their  labours  without  wonder.  France  had 
within  a  few  years  outstripped  all  competition  in 
the  higher  branches  of  mathematical  learning,  a 
pursuit  eminently  fitted  to  the  fine  subtlety  of 
the  national  genius:  but  she  now  invaded  the 
more  stubborn  precincts  of  English  and  German 
research;  seized  upon  chemistry  and  natural 
history;  and,  by  the  success  of  Lavoisier  and 
Buffon,  gave  science  a  new  and  eloquent  power 
of  appeal  to  the  reason  and  imagination  of 
man. 
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A  multitude  of  minor  triumphs,  in  the  various 
provinces  of  invention,  sustained  the  general  glow 
of  the  scientific  world ;  but  all  were  to  be  extin- 
guished, or  rather  raised  into  new  lustre,  by  three 
almost  contemporaneous  discoveries,  which  to  this 
hour  excite  astonishment,  and  which,  at  some  fu- 
ture time  decreed  for  the  sudden  advancement  of 
the  human  mind  to  it»  foil  capacity  of  knowledge, 
may  be  among  the  noblest  instruments  of  our 
mastery  of  nature.  Those  three  were,  Franklin's 
conductors,  Mongolfier's  balloon,  and  HerscheVs 
Georgium  sidus.  Never  was  there  an  invention 
so  completely  adapted  to  inflame  the  most  fan- 
tastic spirit  of  a  fantastic  people  as  the  balloon. 
It  absolutely  crazed  all  France — king,  philoso- 
phers, and  populace.  The  palpable  powers  of  this 
fine  machine,  its  beauty  as  an  object,  the  theatrical 
nature  of  the  spectacle  presented  at  the  ascents, 
the  brilliant  temerity  of  the  aerial  navigators,  soli- 
citing the  perils  of  an  untried  element,  and  rising 
to  make  the  conquest  of  an  unexplored  region  in  a 
floating  "  argosie''  of  silk  and  gold,  rich  as  the  pa- 
vilions of  a  Persian  king,  filled  the  quick  fancy  of 
France  with  dreams.  X  march  to  the  moon,  or 
a  settlement  among  the  stars,  was  scarcely  too 
high  for  the  national  hope.  The  secrets  of  the 
atmosphere  were  only  lingering  for  French  dis- 
covery; but  the  immediate  propagation  of  the 
French  name  and  power  through  the  earth  was 
regarded  less  as  a  probable  achievement  than  as 
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an  inevitable  result  of  this  most  dazzling  of  all 
inventions.* 

Among  the  innumerable  observations  to  which 
those  discoveries  gave  rise,  it  was  remarked  that 
there  was  something  of  curious  appropriateness  in 
their  respective  countries. — ^That  the  young  auda- 
city of  Americaclaimed  the  seizure  of  the  lightning ; 
a  sentiment  not  forgotten  in  Franklin's  motto : 

^^  Eripuit  eselo  fulmen^  sceptrumque  tyrannis/' 

That  the  balloon  was  an  emblem  of  the  showy 
volatility  and  ambitious  restlessness  of  France  : 
—•while  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet,  the  re- 
velation of  a  new  throne  of  brightness  and  beauty 
in  the  firmament,  was  not  unsuited  to  the  solemn 
thought  and  religious  dignity  of  the  people  of 
England. 

But  to  England  was  given  the  substantial 
triumph :  Cook's  southern  discoveries  were  made 
in  this  era;  and  the  nation  justly  hailed  them, 
less  as  cheering  proofs  of  British  intelligence  and 
enterprise,  than  as  a  great  providential  donative 

*  The  topic  superseded  all  others  for  the  time.  The  answer 
of  one  of  the  city  members  to  Lord  Mansfield  was  a  long-standing 
jest  against  the  city.  The  earl,  meeting  him  immediately  on  his 
return  from  France,  asked,  "  Was  the  Anghmanie  as  prevalent 
as  ever  V  The  honest  citizen  not  recognising  the  word,  and  con- 
ceiving that  France  could  furnish  but  one  theme,  answered, 
"  that  Anglomanies  were  to  be  seen  every  day  in  some  part  of 
Paris,  and  that  he  had  seen  a  prodigious  one  go  up  on  the 
day  he  left  it." 
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of  empire — dominion  over  realms  without  limit, 
and  nations  without  number, — a  new  and  superb 
portion  of  the  universe,  unveiled  by  science,  and 
given  into  the  tutelar  hand  of  the  British  people, 
for  the  propagation  of  British  arts  and  arms 
through  the  world,  and  for  an  eternal  repository 
of  our  laws,  our  literature,  and  our  religion. 

The  peace  of  1782  threw  open  the  conti- 
nent; and  it  was  scarcely  proclaimed,  when 
France  was  crowded  with  the  English  nobility. 
Versailles  was  the  centre  of  all  that  was  sump- 
tuous in  Europe.  The  graces  of  the  young  queen, 
then  in  the  pride  of  youth  and  beauty ;  the  pomp 
of  the  royal  family  and  the  noblesse ;  and  the 
costliness  of  the  fttes  and  celebrations,  for  which 
France  has  been  always  famous,  rendered  the  court 
the  dictator  of  manners,  morals,  and  politics,  to  all 
the  higher  ranks  of  the  civilised  world.  But  the 
Revolution  was  now  hastening  with  the  strides 
of  a  giant  upon  France :  the  torch  was  already 
waving  over  the  chambers  of  this  morbid  and 
guilty  luxury.  The  corrective  was  terrible :  his- 
tory has  no  more  stinging  retrospect  than  the 
contrast  of  that  brilliant  time  with  the  days  of 
shame  and  agony  that  followed — the  untimely 
fate  of  beauty,  birth,  and  heroism, — the  more  than 
serpent-brood  that  started  up  in  the  path  which 
France  once  emulously  covered  with  flowers  for 
the  step  of  her  rulers, — the  hideous  suspense  of 
the  dungeon, — the  heart-broken  farewell  to  life 
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and  royalty  upon  the  scaffold.  But  France  was 
the  grand  corruptor ;  and  its  supremacy  must  in 
a  few  years  have  spread  incurable  disease  through 
the  moral  frame  of  Europe. 

The  English  men  of  rank  brought  back  with 
them  its  dissipation  and  its  infidelity.  The  im- 
mediate circle  of  the  English  court  was  clear. 
The  grave  virtue  of  the  king  held  the  courtiers 
in  awe  ;  and  the  queen»  with  a  pious  wisdom,  for 
which  her  name  should  long  be  held  in  hoYiour, 
indignantly  repulsed  every  attempt  of  female 
levity  to  approach  her  presence.  But  beyond 
this  sacred  circle  the  influence  of  foreign  asso- 
ciation was  felt  through  every  class  of  society. 
The  gre&t  body  of  the  writers  of  England,  the 
men  of  whom  the  indiscretions  of  the  higher  ranks 
stand  most  in  awe,  had  become  less  the  guardians 
than  the  seducers  of  the  public  mind.  The  *'  Ency- 
clopMie,"  the  code  of  rebellion  and  irreligion  still 
more  than  of  science,  had  enlisted  the  majority 
in  open  scorn  of  all  that  the  heart  should  practise 
or  the  head  revere;  and  the  Parisian  atheists 
scarcely  exceeded  the  truth,  when  they  boasted 
of  erecting  a  temple  that  was  to  be  frequented 
by  worshippers  of  every  tongue.  A  cosmopolite, 
infidel  republic  of -letters  was  already  lifting  its 
front  above  the  old  sovereignties,  gathering  under 
its  banners  a  race  of  mankind  new  to  public 
struggle, — the  whole  secluded,  yet  jealous  and 
vexed  race  of  labourers  in  the  intellectual  field. 
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and  summoning  them  to  devote  their  most  unex- 
hausted vigour  and  masculine  ambition  to  the 
service  of  a  sovereign,  at  whose  right  and  left, 
like  the  urns  of  Homer's  Jove,  stood  the  golden 
founts  of  glory.  London  was  becoming  Paris  in 
all  but  the  name.  There  never  was  a  period 
when  the  tone  of  our  society  was  more  polished, 
more  animated,  or  more  corrupt.  Gaming,  horse- 
racing,  and  still  deeper  deviations  from  the  right 
rule  of  life,  were  looked  upon  as  the  natural 
embellishments  of  rank  and  fortune.  Private 
theatricals,  one  of  the  most  dexterous  and  assured 
expedients  to  extinguish,  first  the  delicacy  of 
woman,  and  then  her  virtue,  were  the  favourite 
indulgence ;  and,  by  an  outrage  to  English  de- 
corum, which  completed  the  likeness  to  France, 
women  were  beginning  to  mingle  in  public  life, 
try  their  influence  in  party,  and  entangle  their 
feebleness  in  the  absurdities  and  abominations 
of  political  intrigue.  In  the  midst  of  this  luxu- 
rious period  the  Prince  of  Wales  commenced  his 
public  career.  His  rank  alone  would  have  se- 
cured him  flatterers ;  but  he  had  higher  titles  to 
homage.  He  was,  then,  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  in  Europe:  his  countenance  open  and 
manly ;  his  figure  tall,  and  strikingly  proportioned; 
his  address  remarkable  for  easy  elegance,  and  his 
whole  air  singularly  noble.  His  contemporaries 
still  describe  him  as  the  model  of  a  man  of 
fashion,  and  amusingly  lament  over  the  degene- 
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racy  of  an  age  which  no  longer  produces  such 
men.  i 

But  he  possessed  qualities  which  might  have 
atoned  for  a  less  attractive  exterior.  He  spoke 
the  principal  modern  languages  with  sufficient 
skill ;  he  was  a  tasteful  musician ;  his  acquaint- 
ance with  English  literature  was,  in  early  life, 
unusually  accurate  and  extensive;  Markham's 
discipline,  and  Jackson's  scholarship,  had  given 
him  a  large  pontion  of  classical  knowledge; 
and  nature  had  given  him  the  more  important 
public  talent  of  speaking  with  fluency,  dignity, 
and  vigour. 

Admiration  was  the  right  of  such  qualities, 
and  we  can  feel  no  surprise  if  it  were  lavishly 
offered  by  both  sexes.  But  it  has  been  strongly 
asserted,  that  the  temptations  of  flattery  and 
pleasure  were  thrown  in  his  way  for  other 
objects  than  those  of  the  hour ;  that  his  wander- 
ings were  watched  by  the  eyes  of  politicians;  and 
that  every  step  which  plunged  him  deeper  into 
pecuniary  embarrassment  was  triumphed  in,  as 
separating  him  more  widely  from  his  natural  con- 
nexions, and  compelling  him  in  his  helplessness 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  factions  alike 
hostile  to  his  character  and  his  throne. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE    prince's    embarrassments. 

In  1787,  the  state  of  the  prince's  income  began 
to  excite  the  anxious  attention  of  parliament  and 
the  country.  The  allowance  given  three  years 
before  had  been  found  totally  inadequate  to  his 
expenditure,  and  there  was  at  length  no  resource 
but  to  apply  to  the  natbn. 

On  the  original  proposal  of  50,000/.  a  year, 
the  "  prince's  friends,"  for  he  had  already  found 
political  protectors,  had  strenuously  protested 
against  the  narrowness  of  the  sum.  But  the 
prince  decorously  reprehended  their  zeal,  and 
declared  his  readiness  to  submit  entirely  to  the 
will  of  his  father,  and  his  extreme  reluctance  to 
be  the  cause  of  any  misunderstanding  between 
the  king  and  his  ministers. 

Yet  a  short  experience  shewed  that  the  in- 
come was  altogether  inadequate  to  the  expenses 
of  Carlton  House.  The  prince  was  now  upwards 
of  150,000/.  in  debt.  His  creditors,  perhaps  in 
some  degree  alarmed  by  the  notorious  alienation 
of  the  court,  had  begun  suddenly  to  press  for  pay- 
ment. The  topic  became  painfully  public;  the 
king  was  applied  to,  and  by  his  command  a  fuU 
statement  was  laid  before  him.     But  the  result 
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wds  a  direct  refusal  to  interfere^  formally  coa- 
yeyed  through  the  ministers. 

Family  quarrels  are  proverbial  for  exhibiting 
errors  on  both  sides ;  and  even  the  quarrel  on  this 
occasion,  high  as  the  personages  were,  made  no 
exception  to  the  rule.    The  prince  was  treated 
sternly ;  in  return,  the  prince  acted  rashly.    The 
royal  indignation  might  have  been  justly  softened 
by  recollecting  the  inexperience,  the  almost  inevit- 
able associates,  and  the  strong  temptations  of  the 
i^eir  apparent;   and  the  measure  ought  to  have 
been  made  an  act  of  favour,  which  was  so  soon 
discovered   to  be  an  act  of  necessity.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  prince,  impetuously,  on  the  day 
after  the  royal  answer,  broke  up  his  household, 
dismissed  his  officers  in  attendance,  ordered  his 
horses  to  be  sold,  shut  up  every  apartment  of 
his  palace   not  required  for  immediate  personal 
accommodation,  and  commenced  living  the  life  of 
a  hermit,  which  he  called  that  of  a  private  gentle- 
man ;  his  political  friends,  that  of  an  ancient  sage ; 
and  the  court,  that  of  a  young  rebel.  The  decided 
impressioB  on  the  king's  mind  was,  that  this  sud- 
den resolution  was  suggested  by  individuals  whose 
first  object  was  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
nation  against  the  minister,  and  who  also  had  no 
reluctance  to  see  the  king  involved  in  the  disgrace 
of  his  cabinet.    A  remarkable  incident  at  this 
period  made  the  alienation  palpable  to  the  empire. 
Margaret  Nicholson's  attempt  to  assassinate  the 
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king,*  an  attempt  which  failed  only  from  the 
accidental  bending  of  the  knife,  had  been  imme- 
diately communicated  to  all  the  authorities,  and 
the  principal  persons  connected  with  the  royal 
family,  with  but  one  exception.  To  the  prince 
no  communication  was  made.  He  heard  it  at 
Brighton,  and  hastened  to  Windsor,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  queen  alone.  The  king  was  in- 
accessible. 

But  the  system  of  seclusion  was  too  little 
adapted  to  the  great  party  who  had  now  totally 
engrossed  the  direction  of  the  prince ;  and  too  re- 
pulsive to  the  natural  habits  of  rank  and  birth,  to 
last  long.  The  windows  of  Carlton  House  were 
gradually  opened,  and  the  deserted  halls  gave 
their  pomps  to  the  light  once  more.  His  advisers 
prompted  him  to  strengthen  his  public  influence 
by  private  hospitality  ;  and,  from  all  the  records 
of  those  years,  we  must  believe  that  no  host 
possessed  more  abundantly  the  charm  of  giving 
additional  zest  to  the  luxuries  of  the  banquet.  He 
now  began  to  give  frequent  entertainments ;  from 
personal  pleasure,  the  feeling  grew  into  political 
interest ;  and  it  was  at  length  resolved,  that  the 
prince  owed  it  to  his  own  character  to  shew 
that  he  was  not  afraid  of  public  investigation. 

The  opening  of  the  budgetf  was  considered  a 
proper  time,  and  the  subject  was  confided  to  the 

*  August  2, 1786.  +  April  20,  1787. 
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hands  of  Alderman  Newnham,  no  orator,  but  a  man 
of  mercantile  wealth  and  personal  respectability. 
This  advocate  contented  himself,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, with  a  brief  panegyric  on  the  prince's 
efforts  to  meet  his  difficulties;  and  a  demand 
whether  ministers  intended  to  bring  forward  any 
proposition  for  retrieving  his  affairs. 

Concluding  with  the  words,  that  *'  though  the 
conduct  of  that  illustrious  individual  under  his  diffi- 
culties reflected  the  highest  honour  on  his  charac- 
ter, yet  nothing  could  be  surer  to  bring  indelible 
disgrace  upon  the  nation,  than  suffering  him  to 
remain  any  longer  in  his  present  embarrassed  cir- 
cumstances." 

Pitt's  reply  was  short  but  peremptory.  **  It 
was  not  his  duty  to  bring  forward  a  subject  of 
the  nature  that  had  been  mentioned,  without  his 
majesty's  commands.  It  was  not  necessary, 
therefore,  that  he  should  say  more,  than  that  oiS 
the  present  occasion  he  had  not  been  honoured 
with  any  such  command." 

The  campaign  was  now  fairly  begun,  and 
opposition  determined  to  crush  the  minister.  Pri- 
vate meetings  were  held,  friends  were  summoned, 
and  the  strength  of  parties  was  about  to  be  tried 
in  a  shock  which,  in  its  results,  might  have  shat- 
tered the  constitution.  Pitt's  sagacity  saw  th? 
coming  storm,  and  he  faced  it  with  the  boldness 
that  formed  a  prominent  quality  of  his  great 
character.     He  sternly  denounced  the  subject,  as 
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one  not  merely  delicate  but  dangerous ;  he  warned 
the  mover  of  this  hazardous  matter  of  the  evils 
which  rashness  must  produce ;  and  concluded  a 
short  but  powerful  address,  by  threatening  to  call 
for  *^  disclosures  which  must  plunge  the  nation 
into  the  most  formidable  perplexity."  While 
the  house  were  listening  with  keen  anxiety  to  this 
lofty  menace,  and  expecting  on  what  head  the 
lightnings  were  to  be  launched,  Pitt  renewed  the 
charge,  by  turning  full  on  the  opposition  bench,  and 
declaring,  that  if  the  "  honourable  member  should 
persist  in  bis  determination  to  bring  his  motion 
forward  again,  his  majesty's  government  would 
be  compelled  to  take  the  steps  which  they  should 
adopt ;  and  that,  for  his  own  part,  however  dis- 
tressing it  might  be  to  his  personal  feelings,  from 
his  profound  respect  for  the  royal  family,  he  had 
a  public  duty  to  discharge  which  he  would  dis- 
charge, freely,  fairly,  and  unconditionally.'* 

A  succession  of  debatps  followed,  in  which  the 
whole  vigour  of  party,  and  no  slight  portion  of  its 
virulence,  was  displayed.  RoUe,  the  member  for 
Devonshire,  with  a  superabundant  zeal,  which  ex* 
posed  him  naked  to  all  the  fiery  wrath  of  Sheridan 
and  Fox,  and  lifted  him  up  as  a  general  mark  for 
the  shafts  of  opposition  wit,  had  embodied  Pitt's 
mysterious  charge  into  **  matters  by  which  church 
and  state  might  be  seriously  affected," —  an  allu- 
sion understood  to  refer  to  the  rumoured  marriage 
of  the  prince  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert. 
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Sheridaii,  with  contemptuous  pleasantry,  de- 
nied the  truth  of  the  report,  which  he  said — "  the 
slight  share  of  understanding  that  nature  had 
vouchsafed  to  him,  was  altogether  unable  to  com- 
prehend; though,  to  be  sure,  something  of  his 
ignorance  might  be  accounted  for  by  his  not  being 
peculiarly  fond  of  putting  himself  in  the  established 
school  for  this  kind  of  learning.  Among  all  the 
shows  to  which  curiosity  had  led  him  in  the 
metropolis,  he  had  unfortunately  omitted  the 
Whispering  gallery  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Whitehall.  He  was  also  confident  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  recondite  knowledge  to  be 
picked  up  by  any  diligent  student  who  had  taken 
his  degree  on  the  back  stairs^  and  he  duly  com- 
mended the  progress  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  made  in  those  profitable  studies.  For  his 
own  part,  Heaven  help  him !  he  had  always  found 
the  treasury  passages  at  best,  cold,  dark,  and  . 
cheerless ;  he  believed  the  conscience  as  well  as 
the  body  might  have  a  rheumatic  touch ;  and  he 
acknowledged  that  he  was  never  the  better  for 
the  experiment.  But  where  he  had  heard  only 
the  ominous  cries  and  wailings  of  the  wind ;  the 
ears  of  others,  more  happily  disposed,  might  be 
more  fortunate ;  where  he  heard  only  the  rage  of 
Auster  and  Eurus,  to  others  Auster  might  come 
*  the  zephyr  perfumed  from  my  lady's  bed- 
chamber ;'  and  Eurus  be  the 

ft 

— ^  purpureo  spirans  ab  ortu,  eois  Eurus  equis.' 
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There  the  honourable  gentleman  and  his  friends 
might  be  regaled  with  those  snatches  and  silver 
touches  of  melody,  which  they  shaped  and  ex- 
panded into  harmonies  on  so  grand  and  swelling 
a  scale,  for  the  admiration  of  the  house  and  the 
country.'* 

The  house  laughed,  but  RoUe's  remarks  had 
made  an  impression;  and  Fox,  who  had  been 
unaccountably  absent  from  the  debates,  was  com- 
pelled to  appear :  he  now  became  the  challenger 
in  turn. — "  He  stood  there  prepared  to  substantiate 
every  denial'that  had  been  made  by  his  honourable 
friend  (Sheridan).  He  demanded  investigation. 
He  defied  the  sharpest  scrutiny,  however  en- 
venomed by  personal  feelings,  to  detect  in  the 
conduct  of  the  prince,  as  a  gentleman,  or  as  the 
hope  of  an  illustrious  line,  any  one  act  derogatory 
to  his  character.  He  came  armed  with  the  im- 
mediate authority  of  his  royal  highness  to  assure 
the  house,  that  there  was  no  part  of  his  conduct 
which  he  was  either  afraid  or  unwilling  to  have 
investigated  in  the  most  minute  manner." 

This  bold  defiance,  delivered  with  the 
haughtiest  tone  and  gesture,  raised  a  tumult  of 
applause;  which  was  interrupted  only  by  his 
suddenly  fixing  his  eyes  full  on  the  minister; 
and,  as  if  he  disdained  to  pour  his  vengeance  on 
minor  culprits,  heaping  the  whole  reprobation 
upon  him,  whom  he  intimated  to  be  the  origin  of 
the  calumny. 
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''As  to  the  allusions/' said  he,  scornfully,  *'of 
the  honourable  member  for  Devon,  of  danger  aiid 
so  forth  to  church  and  state,  I  am  not  bound  to 
understand  them  until  he  shall  make  them  intel- 
ligible; but  I  suppose  they  are  meant  in  reference 
to  that  falsehood  which  has  been  so  sedulously  ipxo- 
pagated  out  of  doors  for  the  wanton  sport  of  the 
vulgar^  and  which  I  now  pronounce,  by  whom- 
soever invented^  to  be  a  miserable  calumny,  a 
low,  malicious  falsehood." —  He  had  hoped,  that 
in  that  house  a  tale,  only  fit  to  impose  upon 
the  lowest  persons  in  the  streets,  would  not 
have  gained  credit ;  but,  when  it  appeared  that 
an  invention  so  monstrous,  a  report  of  what  had 
not  the  smallest  degree  of  foundation,  had  been 
circulated  with  so  much  industry  as  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  mind  of  members  of  that  house, 
it  proved  the  extraordinary  efforts  made  by  the 
enemies  of  his  royal  highness  to  propagate  the 
grossest  and  most  malignant  falsehoods,  with  a 
view  to  depreciate  his  character,  and  injure  him 
in  the  opinion  of  the  country.  He  was  at  a  loss 
to  imagine  what  species  of  party  could  have  fabri- 
cated so  base  a  calumny.  Had  there  existed  in 
the  kingdom  such  a  faction  as  an  anti-Brunswick 
faction,  to  it  he  should  have  certainly  imputed 
the  invention  of  so  malicious  a  falsehood ;  for  he 
knew  not  what  other  description  of  men  could 
have  felt  an  interest  in  first  forming  and  then 
circulating,  with  more  than  ordinary  assiduity,  a 
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tale  in  every  particular  so  unfounded.  His  royal 
highness  had  authorised  him  to  declare,  that  as 
a  peer  of  parliament  he  was  ready,  in  the  other 
hoime,  to  submit  to  any  the  most  pointed  ques- 
tions ;  or  to  afford  his  majesty,  or  his  majesty's 
ministers,  the  fullest  assurances  of  the  utter  false- 
hood of  the  statement  in  question,  which  never 
had,  and  which  common  sense  must  see  never 
could  have,  happened* 

After  this  philippic,  to  which  Pitt  listened 
with  the  utmost  composure,  but  which  produced 
an  extraordinary  interest  in  the  house.  Fox 
adverted  to  the  original  purpose  of  the  applica- 
tion :  '*  Painful  and  delicate  the  subject  un- 
doubtedly was ;  but  however  painful  it  might 
,be,  the  consequences  were  attributable  solely  to 
those  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  the  prince's  coming  to  parlia- 
ment, to  relieve  him  from  a  situation  embarrass- 
ing to  himself  and  disgraceful  to  the  country." 

This  speech  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of 
Fox's  vituperative  style, — the  reiterated  phrases 
of  scorn,  the  daring  defiance,  and  the  reckless 
weight  of  contempt  and  condemnation,  which  he 
habitually  flung  upon  his  adversary.  Bgt  the  full 
effect  can  be  conceived  only  by  those  who  have 
heard  this  great  speaker.  His  violent  action, 
confused  voice,  and  ungainly  form,  were  for- 
gotten, or  rather,  by  one  of  the  wonders  of 
eloquence,    became  portions  of  bis  power.    A 
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Strong  sincerity  seemed  to  hurry  him  along :  his 
words,  always  emphatic,  seemed  to  be  forced  from 
him  by  the  fulness  and  energy  of  his  feelings ;  and 
in  the  torrent  he  swept  away  the  adversary. 

This  speech  decided  the  question.  RoUe  still 
persisted  in  his  alarms,  and  still  brought  down 
upon  himself  the  declamation  of  Sheridan  and 
the  retorts  of  Fox,  who  bitterly  told  him,  that 
*'  though  what  he  had  said  before  was,  he 
thought,  sufficient  to  satisfy  every  candid  mind; 
he  was  willing  still  to  re-state  and  re-explain^ 
and,  if  possible^  satisfy  the  most  perverse.'' 

The  member  for  Devon  at  last  declared  that  he 
had  spoken  only  from  his  affection  for  the  prince ; 
that  '^  he  had  not  said,  he  was  dissatisfied,"  and  that 
he  now  left  the  whole  matter  to  the  judgment  of 
the  house.  Pitt  covered  his  friend's  retreat,  by  a  de- 
fence of  the  privileges  of  speech  in  the  legislature. 

But  such  contests  were  too  hazardous  to  be 
wisely  provoked  again.  Misfortune,  which  in 
private  life  has  a  singular  faculty  of  stripping  the 
sufferer  of  his  friends,  in  public  life  often  gathers 
the  national  sympathy  round  him.  The  man  who 
would  have  been  left  to  perish  in  his  cell,  brought 
to  the  scaffold,  is  followed  by  the  outcry  of  the 
multitude.  The  general  voice  began  to  rise  - 
against  the  severity. of  government;  and  in  a  few 
days  after  the  debate,*  the  prince  was  informed  by 

^  May  3. 
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the  minister,  that  if  the  motion  intended  for  the 
next  day  were  withdrawn,  every  thing  should 
be  settled  to  his  satisfaction.  Accordingly,  Al- 
derman Newnham  communicated  to  the  house, 
in  which  four  hundred  members  were  present, 
the  intelligence  that  his  motion  was  now  ren- 
dered unnecessary ;  and  all  was  mutual  congra- 
tulation. 

The  ministerial  promise  was  kept ;  but  kept 
with  a  full  reserve  of  the  royal  displeasure.  A 
stem  rebuke  was  couched  in  the  message  to 
parliament. 

"  G.  R.  It  is  with  the  greatest  concern  his  ma- 
jesty acquaints  the  house  of  commons,  that  from  the 
accounts  which  have  been  laid  before  his  majesty 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  it  appears  that  the 
prince  has  incurred  a  debt  to  a  large  amount, 
which  if  left  to  be  discharged  out  of  his  annual 
income,  would  render  it  impossible  for  him  to 
support  an  establishment  suited  to  his  rank  and 
station. 

"  Painful  as  it  is  at  all  times  to  his  majesty 
to  propose  an  addition  to  the  many  expenses 
necessarily  borne  by  his  people,  his  majesty  is 
induced,  from  his  paternal  affection  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  to  recur  to  the  liberality  and  attach- 
ment of  his  faithful  commons,  for  their  assistance 
on  an  occasion  so  interesting  to  his  majesty's 
feelings,  and  to  the  ease  and  honour  of  so  distin- 
guished a  branch  of  his  royal  family. 
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"  His  majesty  couM  not,  however,  expect  or 
desire  the  assistance  of  this  house,  but  on  a  well- 
grounded  expectation  that  the  prince  will  avoid 
contracting  any  debts  in  future. 

"  With  a  view  to  this  object,  and  from  an 
anxious  desire  to  remove  any  possible  doubt  of 
the  sufficiency  of  the  prince's  income  to  support 
amply  the  dignity  of  his  situation,  his  majesty  has 
directed  a  sum  of  10,000/,  per  annum  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  civil  list,  in  addition  to  the  allowance 
which  his  majesty  has  hitherto  given  him ;  and 
his  majesty  has  the  satisfaction  to  inform  the 
bouse,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  given  his 
majesty  the  fullest  assurances  of  his  determina- 
tion to  confine  his  future  expenses  within  the 
income,  and  hlais  also  settled  a  plan  for  arranging 
those  expenses  in  the  several  departments,  and  for 
fixing  an  order  for  payment,  under  such  regula- 
tions as  his  majesty  trusts  will  effectually  secure 
the  due  execution  of  the  prince's  intentions. 

"  His  majesty  will  direct  an  estimate  to  be 
laid  before  this  house  of  the  sum  wanting  to  com- 
plete, in  a  proper  manner,  the  work  which  has 
been  undertaken  at  Carlton  House,  as  soon  as 
the  same  can  be  prepared  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy, and  recommends  it  to  his  faithful  commons 
to  consider  of  making  some  provision  for  this 
purpose." 

This  account  was  shortly  after  laid  on  the 
table. 
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DehU. 

Bonds  and  debto  £13,000 

Purchase  of  houses  4,000 

Expenses  of  Carlton  House 53,000 

Tradesmen's  bills ^ 90,804 

£160,804 

Expenditure  from  July  1783  to  July  1786. 

Household,  &c £29,277 

Privy  purse • 16,050 

Payments  made  by  CoK  Hotham,  particulars 

delivered  in  to  his  majesty   37,203 

Other  extraordinaries 11,406 

£93,936 

Salaries ; 54,734 

Stobles 37,919 

Mr.  Robinson's   7,059 

£193,648 

On  the  day  following  the  presentation  of  this 
paper,  the  commons  carried  up  an  address  to  the 
throne,  humbly  desiring  that  his  majesty  would 
order  161,000/.  to  be  issued  out  of  the  civil  list  for 
the  payment  of  the  debt,  and  a  sum  of  20,000/. 
for  the  completion  of  Carlton  House. 

This  proceeding  had  the  usual  fate  of  half 
measures,  it  palliated  the  evil  only  to  make  it 
return  in  double  force.  It  shewed  the  king's 
displeasure,  without  ensuring  the  prince's  re- 
trenchment. The  public  clamoured  at  the  neces- 
sity for  giving  away  so  large  a  sum  of  the  national 
money;  while  the  creditors,  whom  the  sum,  large 
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as  it  was,  would  but  inadequately  pay,  boldly 
pronounced  themselves  defrauded.  Whether  the 
leaders  of  the  legislature  were  rejoiced  or  discon- 
tented, remained  in  their  own  bosoms.  But  Pitt 
had  accomplished  the  important  purpose  of  sup- 
pressing for  the  time  a  topic  which  might  have 
deeply  involved  his  administration;  and  Fox's  sa- 
gacity must  have  seen  in  this  imperfect  measure  the 
very  foundation  on  which  a  popular  leader  would 
love  to  erect  a  grievance.  It  gave  him  the  full 
use  of  the  prince's  injuries  for  all  the  purposes  of 
opposition.  Hopeless  of  future  appeal^  stung 
by  public  rebuke,  and  committed  before  the 
empire  in  hostility  to  the  court  and  the  minister, 
the  prince  was  now  thrown  completely  into  his 
hands. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THE  PRINCE  S   FRIENDS. 


There  seems  to  be  a  law  of  politics,  by  which  the 
heir  of  the  crown  is  inevitably  opposed  to  the  crown. 
This  grew  into  a  proverb  in  Holland,  when  the 
stadtholderate  had  become  hereditary ;  and  may 
have  found  its  examples  in  all  countries  where 
the  constitution  retains  a  vestige  of  freedom.  The 
line  of  the  Georges  has  furnished  them  for  three 
generations.  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of 
George  the  Second,  was  in  constant  opposition  to 
the  court,  was  the  centre  of  a  powerful  party, 
and  was  even  involved  in  personal  dispute  with 
the  king.  There  is  a  curious  similitude  in  his 
life  to  that  of  his  late  majesty. — The  origin  of  the 
alienation  was,  the  old  **  root  of  all  evil,"  money. 
The  opposition,  headed  by  Pulteney,  (the  Fox  of 
his  day,)  adopted  the  prince's  cause,  and  moved 
in  parliament  for  the  increase  of  his  income  to 
100,000/.  The  king  resented  equally  the  demand 
and  the  connexion ;  and  the  dispute  was  carried  on 
with  the  natural  implacability  of  a  family  quarrel. 
— The  prince  collected  the  wits  round  him;  the  king 
closeted  himself  with  a  few  antiquated  and  formal 
nobles.  —  The  prince's  residence,  at  Cliefden, 
in  Buckinghamshire,  was  enlivened  by  perpetual 
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festivity,  balls,  banquets,  and  plays;  among 
which  was  the  masque  of  Alfred,  by  Thomson 
and  Mallet,  written  in  honour  of  the  Hanover 
accession,  with  Quin  in  the  part  of  Alfred.  St. 
James's  was  a  royal  fortress,  in  which  the  king 
sat  guarded  from  the  approach  of  all  public  gaiety. 
— Frederic,  too,  pushed  the  minister  so  closely, 
that  he  had  no  refuge,  but  in  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  illustrious  belligerents;  and  Walpole* 
perplexed  by  perpetual  debate,  and  feeling  the 
ground  giving  way  under  him,  proposed  to  the 
prince  an  addition  of  60,000/.  to  his  income,  and 
200,000/.  for  the  discharge  of  his  debts.  But 
Walpole's  hour  was  come ;  opposition,  consci- 
ous of  his  weakness,  determined  to  give  him  no 
respite.  The  prince  haughtily  refused  any  accom- 
modation while  the  obnoxious  minister  was  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  power,  Walpole  was  crushed. 
The  prince  led  opposition  into  the  royal  pre- 
sence ;  and  the  spoils  of  office  rewarded  them  for 
a  struggle  carried  on  in  utter  scorn  alike  of  the 
king's  feelings  and  the  national  interests,  but  dis- 
tinguished by  great  talent,  dexterity,  and  deter- 
mination. Yet  victory  was  fatal  to  them :  they 
quarrelled  for  the  spoils,  and  Walpole  had  his 
revenge  in  the  disgrace  of  Pulteney  for  ever. 

On  the  death  of  Prince  Frederic,  the  next 
heir.  Prince  George,  became  the  prize  of  opposition,  # 
headed  by  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham),  Lord  Temple,  and 
the  Grenvilles.      Leicester -house,  the  residence 
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of  his  mother,  again  eclipsed  St.  James's^  and  the 
Newcastle  administration  trembled  at  the  popu- 
larity of  this  rival  court.  To  withdraw  his  heir 
from  party,  the  king  offered  him  a  residence  in 
St.  James's.  But  before  the  hostility  could  be 
matured  into  open  resistance,  a  stroke  of  apo- 
plexy put  an  end  to  the  royal  life,  placed  the 
prince  on  the  throne,  and  turned  the  eloquence 
of  opposition  into  sarcasms  on  Scotch  influence, 
and  burlesques  on  the  princess-mother's  presumed 
passion  for  the  handsome  minister. 

In  other  lands  the  king  is  a  despot,  and  the 
heir  apparent  a  rebel ;  in  England  the  relation  is 
softened,  and  the  king  is  a  tory,  and  the  heir 
apparent  a  whig.  Without  uncovering  the  grave, 
to  bring  up  things  for  dispute  which  have  lain 
till  their  shape  and  substance  are  half  dissolved 
away  in  that  great  receptacle  of  the  follies  and 
arts  of  mankind,  it  is  obvious  that  there  was 
enough  in  the  contrast  of  men  and  parties  to  have 
allured  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  side  of 
opposition.  I 

Almost  prohibited,  by  the  rules  of  the  English 
court  from  bearing  any  important  part  in  govern- 
ment ;  almost  condemned  to  silence  in  the  legis- 
lature by  the  custom  of  the  constitution  ;  almost 
restricted,  by  the  etiquette  of  his  birth,  from 
exerting  himself  in  any  of  those  pursuits  which 
cheer  and  elevate  a  manly  mind,  by  the  noble 
consciousness  that  it  is  of  value  to  its  country; 
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the  life  of  the  eldest  born  of  the  throne  appears 
condemned  to  be  a  splendid  sinecure.  The  valley 
of  RasselaSy  with  its  impassable  boundary,  and 
its  luxurious  and  spirit-subduing  bowers,  was 
but  an  emblem  of  princely  existence ;  and  the 
moralist  is  unfit  to  decide  on  human  nature, 
who,  in  estimating  the  career,  forgets  the  temp- 
tation. 

It  is  neither  for  the  purpose  of  undue  praise 
to  those  who  are  now  gone  beyond  human  opinion, 
nor  with  the  idle  zeal  of  hazarding  new  conjectures, 
that  the  long  exclusion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
from  public  activity  is  pronounced  to  have  been  a 
signal  injury  to  his  fair  fame.  The  same  mental 
and  bodily  gifts  which  were  lavished  on  the  list- 
less course  of  fashionable  life,  might  have  assisted 
the  councils,  or  thrown  new  lustre  on  the  arms, 
of  his  country;  the  royal  tree,  exposed  to  the 
free  blasts  of  heaven,  might  have  tossed  away 
those  parasite  plants  and  weeds  which  encum- 
bered its  growth,  and  the  nation  might  have 
been  proud  of  its  stateliness,  and  loved  to  shelter 
in  its  shade. 

I  The  education  of  the  royal  family  had  been 
conducted  with  so  regular  and  minute  an  atten- 
tion, that  the  lapses  of  the  prince's  youth  excited 
peculiar  displeasure  in  the  king.  The  family  dis- 
cipline was  almost  that  of  a  public  school :  their 
majesties  generally  rose  at  six,  breakfasted  at 
eight  with  the  two  elder  princes,  and  then  sum- 
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moDed  the  younger  children :  the  several  teachers 
next  appeared,  and  the  time  till  dinner  was  spent 
in  diligent  application  to  languages  and  the  severer 
kinds  of  literature,  varied  by  lessons  in  music, 
drawing,  and  the  other  accomplishments.  The 
king  was  frequently  present;  the  queen  super- 
intended the  younger  children,  like  an  English 
mother.  The  two  elder  princes  laboured  at 
Greek  and  Latin  with  their  tutors,  and  were  by 
no  means  spared  in  consequence  of  their  rank. 
"  How  would  your  majesty  wish  to  have  the 
princes  treated  ?"  was  said  to  be  Markham's  in- 
quiry of  the  king.  **  Like  the  sons  of  any  private 
English  gentleman,"  was  the  manly  and  sensible 
answer.  **  If  they  deserve  it,  let  them  be  flogged : 
do  as  you  used  to  do  at  Westminster." 

The  command  was  adhered  to,  and  the  royal 
culprits  acquired  their  learning  by  the  plebeian 
mode. 

The  story  is  told,  that  on  the  subsequent 
change  of  preceptors,  the  command  having  been 
repeated,  Arnald,  or  one  of  his  assistants,  thought 
proper  to  inflict  a  punishment,  without  taking 
into  due  consideration  that  the  infants  whom 
M arkham  had  disciplined  with  impunity  were  now 
stout  boys.  However,  the  Prince  and  the  Duke  of 
York  held  a  little  council  on  the  matter,  and  or- 
ganised rebellion  to  the  rod :  on  its  next  appear- 
ance they  rushed  upon  the  tutor,  wrested  his 
weapons  from  him,  and  exercised  them  with  so 
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much  activity  on  his  person,  that  the  offence  was 
never  ventured  again. 

Louis  the  Fourteenth,  when,  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  accomplished  society  of  France,  he  felt 
his  own  deficiencies,  often  upbraided  the  foolish 
indulgence  which  had  left  his  youth  without  in- 
struction ;  exclaiming,  **  Was  there  not  birch 
enough  in  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau  ?*'  George 
the  Third  was  determined  that  no  reproach  of 
this  nature  should  rest  upon  his  memory;  and 
probably  no  private  family-  in  the  empire  were 
educated  with  more  diligence  in  study,  more 
attention  to  religious  observances,  and  more  ra- 
tional respect  for  their  duties  to  society,  than  the 
children  of  the  throne. 

This  course  of  education  is  so  fully  acknow- 
ledged, that  it  has  even  been  made  a  charge 
against  the  good  sense  of  that  excellent  man  and 
monarch ;  as  stimulating  some  of  the  dissipations 
of  the  prince's  early  life  by  the  contrast  between 
undue  restraint  and  sudden  liberty.  Yet  the 
princes  were  under  no  restraint  but  from  evil. 
They  had  their  little  sports  and  companionships ; 
they  were  even,  from  time  to  time,  initiated  into 
such  portions  of  court  life  as  might  be  under- 
stood at  their  age;  children's  balls  were  given; 
the  king,  who  was  fond  of  music,  had  frequent 
concerts,  at  which  the  royal  children  were 
shewn,  dressed  in  the  ribands  and  badges  of  their 
orders;    and    in    the    numerous  celebrations   at 
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Kew  and  Windsor,  they  enjoyed  their  full  share. 
All  their  birthdays  were  kept  with  great  fes- 
tivity ;  and  August,  from  its  being  an  auspicious 
period  for  the  royal  family,  as  the  month  of  the 
Hanover  accession,  the  battle  of  Minden,  and 
the  birth  of  three  of  the  princes,  was  almost  a 
continual  holyday :  prizes  were  given  to  the 
watermen  on  the  Thames,  sports  were  held  in 
Windsor  and  Kew,  and  the  old  English  time  of 
both  rustic  and  royal  merriment  seemed  to  have 
come  again. 

There  can  be  no  difl5culty  in  relieving  the 
memory  of  George  the  Third  from  the  charge  of 
undue  restraint ;  for  nothing  can  be  idler  than  the 
theory,  that  to  let  loose  the  passions  of  the  young 
is  to  inculcate  self-control.  Vice  is  not  to  be 
conquered  by  inoculation ;  and  the  parent  who 
gives  his  sons  a  taste  of  evil,  will  soon  find  that 
what  he  gave  as  an  antidote  has  been  swal- 
lowed as  a  temptation. 

The  palpable  misfortune  of  the  prince  was, 
that  on  emerging  from  the  palace,  he  had  still  to 
learn  human  character,  the  most  essential  public 
lesson  for  his  rank.  Even  the  virtues  of  his 
parents  were  injurious  to  that  lesson.  Through 
infancy  and  youth  he  had  seen  nothing  round  him 
that  could  give  a  conception  of  the  infinite  heart- 
lessness  and  artifice,  the  specious  vice,  and  the 
selfish  professions,  that  must  beset  him  at  his  first 
step  into  life.     A  public  education  might  have. 
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in  some  degree,  opened  bis  eyes  to  the  realities 
of  human  nature.  Even  among  boys,  some  bitter 
evidence  of  the  hollowness  and  hypocrisy  of  life 
is  administered ;  and  the  prince's  understanding 
might  have  been  early  awakened  to  the  salutary 
caution,  which  would  have  cast  out  before  him, 
naked,  if  not  ashamed,  the  tribe  of  flatterers 
and  pretended  friends  who  so  long  perverted  his 
natural  popularity. 

But  there  was  much  in  the  times  to  perplex  a 
man  of  his  high  station  and  hazardous  opportu- 
nities, let  his  self-control  be  however  vigilant. 
The  habits  of  society  have  since  been  so  much 
changed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  cir- 
cumstances of  that  singular  and  stirring  period. 
We  live  in  a  day  of  mediocrity  in  all  things. 
The  habits  of  fifty  years  ago  were,  beyond  all 
comparison,  those  of  a  more  prominent,  showy, 
and  popular  system.  The  English  nobleman 
sustained  the  honours  of  his  rank  with  a  larger 
display ;  the  English  man  of  fashionable  life  was 
more  conspicuous  in  his  establishment,  in  his 
appearance,  and  even  in  his  eccentricities :  the 
phaeton,  his  favourite  equipage,  was  not  more 
unlike  the  cabriolet,  that  miserable  and  creeping 
contrivance  of  our  day,  than  his  rich  dress  and 
cultivated  manners  were  like  the  wretched  cos- 
tume and  low  fooleries  that  make  the  vapid 
lounger  of  modern  society.  The  women  of  rank, 
if  not  wiser  nor  better  than  their  successors,  at 
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least  aimed  at  nobler  objects :  they  threw  open 
their  mansions  to  the  intelligent  and  accom- 
plished minds  of  their  time,  and  instead  of  fSte- 
ing  every  foreign  coxcomb,  who  came  with  no 
better  title  to  respect  than  his  grimace  and  his 
guitar,  surrounded  themselves  with  the  wits, 
orators,  and  scholars  of  England. 

The  contrivance  of  watering- places  had  not  been 
then  adopted  as  an  escape,  less  from  the  heats  of 
summer  than  from  the  observances  of  summer 
hospitality.  The  great  families  returned  to  their 
country-seats  with  the  close  of  parliament,  and 
their  return  was  a  holyday  to  the  country.  They 
received  their  neighbours  with  opulent  enter- 
tainment ;  cheered  and  raised  the  character  of  the 
humbler  ranks  by  their  liberality  and  their  ex- 
ample; extinguished  the  little  oppressions,  and 
low  propensities  to  crime  which  habitually  grow 
up  where  the  lord  is  an  absentee ;  and  by  their 
mere  presence,  and  in  the  simple  exercise  of  the 
natural  duties  of  rank  and  wealth,  were  the  great 
benefactors  of  society.  A  noble  family  of  that 
time  would  no  more  have  thought  of  flying  from 
its  country  neighbours  to  creep  into  miserable 
lodgings  at  a  watering-place,  and  hide  its  di- 
minished head  among  the  meagre  accommodations 
and  miscellaneous  society  of  a  sea-coast  village, 
than  it  would  of  burning  its  title-deeds.  The 
expenses  of  the  French  war  may  have  done 
something  of  this ;  and  the  reduced  rent-rolls  of 
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the  nobility  may  countenance  a  more  limited 
expenditure.  But  whether  the  change  have  been 
in  matter  or  mind,  in  the  purse  or  the  spirit,  the 
change  is  undeniable ;  and  where  it  is  not  com- 
pelled by  circumstances,  is  contemptible. 

The  prince  was  launched  into  public  life  in 
the  midst  of  this  high-toned  time.  With  an  income 
of  50,000/.  a  year,  he  was  to  take  the  lead  of  the 
English  nobility,  many  of  them  with  twice  his 
income,  and,  of  course,  free  from  the  court  incum- 
brances of  an  official  household.  All  princes  are 
made  to  be  plundered;  and  the  youth,  generosity, 
and  companionship  of  the  prince,  marked  him  out 
for  especial  plunder.  He  was  at  once  fastened 
on  by  every  glittering  profligate  who  had  a 
debt  of  honour  to  discharge,  by  every  foreign 
marquess  who  had  a  bijou  to  dispose  of  at  ten 
times  its  value,  by  every  member  of  the  turf 
who  had  an  unknown  Eclipse  or  Childers  in  his 
stables,  and  by  every  nameless  claimant  on  his 
personal  patronage  or  his  unguarded  finance, 
until  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who 
offered  him  money  at  fifty  per  cent;  and  from 
them  into  the  hands  of  political  Jews,  who 
offered  him  the  national  treasury  at  a  price  to 
which  a  hundred  per  cent  was  moderation. 

At  this  time  the  prince  was  nineteen,  as  ripe 
an  age  as  could  be  desired  for  ruin ;  and  in  three 
short  years  the  consummation  was  arrived  at, — 
he  was  ruined. 
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The  Prince  of  Wales^  had  now  reached  the 
second  period  of  his  public  life.  He  had  felt 
the  bitterness  of  contracted  circumstances,  and 
the  still  keener  trial  of  parliamentary  appeal. 
His  personal  feelings  had  been  but  slightly  spared 
in  either;  and  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  at 
his  shrinking  from  the  cabinet,  in  which  he  had 
found  none  but  baffled  castigators,  and  attaching 
himself  more  closely  to  that  opposition  in  which 
he  had  found  none  but  active  and  successful 
friends. 

It  is  certain,  that  few  men  of  his  rank 
had  ever  been  more  wrung  by  the  severity  of 
the  public  inquisition  into  the  habits  of  their 
lives.  Court  scandals  are,  at  all  times,  pre- 
cious ;  bi^t  the  power  of  probing  the  wounds  of 
princely  life  was  never  indulged  in  more  gene- 
rously for  the  sake  of  popular  science.  The 
newspapers,  too,  plunged  fiercely  into  the  merits 
on  both  sides,  and 

"  By  decision  more  embroiled  the  fray." 

Those  formidable,  but  salutary  scourges  of  public 
error,  were  just  beginning  to  assume  their  influ- 
ence; and,  like  all  possessors  of  unexpected  power, 
their  first  use  of  it  was  to  lay  on  the  lash  without 
mercy.  Crabbe,  then  young,  tremulously  describes 
the  terrors  that  must  have  naturally  startled  the 
chaplain  of  a  duke  at  the  rise  of  this  grand 
flagellator;    though,   like  all   satirists,  he   over- 
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looks  the   actual  and   measureless  good  in  the 
picturesque  evil. 

*'  But  Sunday  past,  what  numbers  flourish  then, 
What  wond'rous  labours  of  the  press  and  pen  ! 
Diurnal  most,  some  thrice  each  week  affords. 
Some  only  once ;  O,  avarice  of  words ! 
When  thousand  starving  minds  such  manna  seek. 
To  drop  the  precious  food  but  once  a  week  ! 

Endless  it  were  to  sing  the  powers  of  aU, 

Their  names,  their  numbers,  how  they  rise  and  fall. 

Like  baneful  herbs,  the  gazer's  eye  they  seize. 

Rush  to  the  head,  and  poison  where  they  please  ; 

Like  summer  flies,  a  busy,  buzzing  train. 

They  drop  their  maggots  in  the  idler's  brain ; 

The  genial  soil  preserves  the  fruitful  store. 

And  there  they  grow,  and  breed  a  thousand  more. 

#  •  *  *  • 

Nor  here  th*  infectious  rage  for  party  stops, 
But  flits  along  from  palaces  to  shops ; 
Our  weekly  journals  o'er  the  land  abound 
And  spread  their  plague  and  iuflueuza  round. 
The  village,  too,  the  peaceful  pleasant  plain. 
Breeds  the  whig  farmer,  and  the  tory  swain ; 
Brooks'  and  St.  Alban's  boasts  not,  but  instead 
Stares  the  red  Ram,  and  swings  the  Rodney's  Head. 

Here  clowns  delight  the  weekly  news  to  con, 
And  mingle  comments  as  they  blunder  on  ; 
To  swallow  all  their  varying  authors  teach. 
To  spell  a  title,  and  confound  a  speech. 
One  with  a  muddled  spirit  quits  the  News, 
And  claims  his  native  license, —  to  abuse ; 
Then  joins  the  cry,  that '  all  the  courtly  race 
Striye  but  for  power,  and  parley  but  for  place ;' 
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Yet  hopes,  good  man,  that  all  may  still  be  well, 
And  thanks  his  stars  —  he  has  a  vote  to  sell."  * 


If  the  prince  had  been  a  man  of  a  harsh  and 
gloomy  mind,  he  had  already  found  matter  to 
qualify  him  for  a  Timon.  But  his  experience 
produced  no  bitterness  against  human  nature, 
though  it  may  have  urged  him  into  more  intimate 
connexion  with  the  party  that  promised  at  once 
to  protect  and  to  avenge.  Long  attracted  to  Fox 
by  the  social  captivations  of  that  singularly-gifted 
individual,  he  now  completely  joined  him  as  the 
politician,  made  friends  of  his  friends  and  enemies 
of  his  enemies,  unfurled  the  opposition  banner, 
and  all  but  declared  himself  the  head  of  the  great 
aristocratic  combination,  which  was  now  more 
than  ever  resolved  to  shake  the  minister  upon  his 
throne. 

In  1783  f  the  prince  had  been  introduced  to 
the  house  of  peers,  attended  by  the  Dukes  of 
Cumberland,  Richmond,  Portland,  and  Lord  Lew- 
isham,  and  had  spoken  on  the  Marquess  of  Aber- 
com's  motion  for  an  address  on  the  proclamation 
for  repressing  seditious  meetings.  The  speech 
was  much  admired  for  the  grace  of  its  delivery. 
It  was  in  substance  that — "  He  was  educated  in 
the  principle,  and  he  should  ever  preserve  it,  of  a 

•  Poem  of  "  The  Newspaper,"  published  in  1784.     " 
t  November  11. 
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reverence  for  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the 
people ;  and  as  on  those  liberties  the  happiness  of 
the  people  depended,  he  was  determined,  as  far 
as  his  interest  could  have  any  force,  to  support 
them.  The  matter  at  issue  was,  whether  the 
constitution  was  or  was  not  to  be  maintained ; 
whether  the  wild  ideas  of  theory  were  to  con- 
quer the  wholesome  maxims  of  established  prac- 
tice; and  whether  those  laws,  under  which  we 
had  flourished  for  so  long  a  series  of  years,  were 
to  be  subverted  by  a  reform  unsanctioned  by  the 
people. 

*'  As  a  person  nearly  and  dearly  interested 
in  the  welfare,  and  he  would  emphatically  add, 
the  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  people,  it  would 
be  treason  to  the  principles  of  his  mind,  if  he  did 
not  come  forward  and  declare  his  disapprobation 
of  those  seditious  publications  which  had  occa- 
sioned the  motion  now  before  their  lordships  :  his 
interest  was  connected  with  the  interests  of  the 
people;  they  were  so  inseparable,  that  unless 
both  parties  concurred,  happiness  could  not  exist. 

"  On  this  great,  this  solid  basis,  he  grounded 
the  vote  which  he  meant  to  give ;  and  that  vote 
should  unequivocally  be,  for  a  concurrence  with 
the  address  of  the  commons."  He  concluded  by 
saying,  with  remarkable  effect, —  '*  I  exist  by  the 
hve,  the  friendship,  and  the  benevolence  of  the 
people,  and  them  I  never  will  forsake  as  long  as 
I  live." 
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This  speech,  whether  suggested  by  the  Duke 
of  Portland  (as  was  rumoured),  or  conceived  by 
the  prince,  was  obviously  ministerial.  But  in 
those  days,  when  the  lord  of  the  treasury  might 
in  the  next  month  be  thundering  at  the  head 
of  its  assailants,  and  in  the  month  after  be 
flinging  back  their  baffled  bolts  from  the  se- 
cure height  of  ministerial  power;  when  in  one 
month  he  might  be  the  rebellious  Titan,  and  in 
the  next  the  legitimate  Jove,  the  waving  of  whose 
curls  shook  the  Olympus  of  Downing-street  from 
its  summit  to  its  base ;  the  rapid  changes  of  the 
administration  made  ministerial  allegiance  curi- 
ously fiigitive.  Before  the  worshipper  had  time  to 
throw  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  the  idol  was 
gone,  and  another  was  in  possession ;  before  the 
cargo  of  fealty  could  reach  the  port,  the  port 
was  in  dust  and  ashes,  or  a  hostile  ensign  waved 
upon  its  walls.  North,  Pitt,  Shelbume,  Fox, 
and  Rockingham,  successively  mastered  the  trea- 
sury bench,  within  scarcely  more  months  than 
their  names;  until  government  had  begun  to  be 
looked  on  as  only  a  more  serious  masquerade, 
where  every  man  might  assume  every  character 
in  turn,  and  where  the  change  of  dress  was  the^ 
chief  difference  between  the  Grand  Turk  and  his 
buffoon. 

The  prince  was  the  great  political  prize. 
From  the  hour  of  his  infancy,  when  he  was  first 
shewn  behind  his  gilded  lattice,  at  St.  James's, 
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to  the  people,  he  was  the  popular  hope.  The 
king's  early  illness,  which  made  it  probable  that 
the  heir  might  sooa  be  the  master  of  the  crown, 
fixed  the  public  interest  still  more  anxiously  upon 
him,  and  the  successive  cabinets  felt  the  full  im- 
portance of  his  name :  but  now  the  whole  advan- 
tage was  on  the  side  of  opposition.  England  had 
oever  before  seen  such  a  phalanx  armed  against 
a  minister.  A  crowd  of  men  of  the  highest  na- 
tural talents,  of  the  most  practised  ability,  and  of 
the  first  public  weight  in  birth,  fortune,  and  popu- 
larity, were  nightly  arrayed  against  the  adminis- 
tration, sustained  by  the  solitary  eloquence  of  the 
young  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Yet  Pitt  was  not  careless  of  followers.  He 
was  more  than  once  even  charged  with  sedu- 
lously gathering  round  him  a  host  of  subaltern 
politicians,  whom  he  might  throw  forward  as 
skirmishers, — or  sacrifices,  which  they  generally 
were.  Powis,  describing  the  **  forces  led  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  on  the  treasury  bench," 
said,  **  the  first  detachment  may  be  called  his 
body  guard,  who  shoot  their  little  arrows  against 
those  who  refuse  allegiance  to  their  chief."*  This 
light  infantry  were,  of  course,  soon  scattered  when 
the  main  battle  joined.  But  Pitt,  a  son  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, was  an  aristocrat  in  all  his  nature,  and 
he  loved  to  see  young  men  of  family  round  him ; 

*  Wraxall's  Memoirs. 
G 
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Others  were  chosen  for  their  activity,  if  not  for  their 
force,  and  some  probably  from  personal  liking. 
In  the  later  period  of  his  career,  his  train  was 
swelled  by  a  more  influential  and  promising  race 
of  political  worshippers,  among  whom  were  Lord 
Momington,  since  Marquess  Wellesley;  Ryder, 
since  Lord  Harrowby;  and  Wilberforce,  still  un- 
dignified by  title,  but  possessing  an  influence 
which,  perhaps,  he  values  more.  The  minister's 
chief  agents  in  the  house  of  commons  were  Mr. 
Grenville  (since  Lord  Grenville)  and  Dundas. 

Yet,  among  those  men  of  birth  or  business, 
what  rival  could  be  found  to  the  popular  leaders 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house, — to  Burke, 
Sheridan,  Grey,  Windham,  or  to  Fox,  that 

**  Prince  and  chief  of  many  throned  powers, 
Who  led  the  embattled  seraphim  to  war." 

Without  adopting  the  bitter  remark  of  the  Duke 
de  Montausier  to  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  in  speak- 
ing of  Versailles  :  —  "  Vous  avez  beau  faire, 
sire,  vous  n'en  ferez  jamais  qu'un  favori  sans 
m^rite,"  it  was  impossible  to  deny  their  inferiority 
on  al\.  the  great  points  of  public  impression.  A 
debate  in  that  day  was  one  of  the  highest  intel- 
lectual treats :  there  was  always  some  new  and 
vigorous  feature  in  the  display  on  both  sides; 
some  striking  effort  of  imagination  or'  masterly 
reasoning,  or  of  that  fine  sophistry,  in  which^  as 
was  said  of  the  vices  of  the  French  noblesse,  half 
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the  evil  was  atoned  by  the  elegance.  The  minis- 
terialists sarcastically  pronounced  that,  in  every 
debate,  Burke  said  something  which  no  one 
else  ever  said  Sheridan  said  something  that  no 
one  else  ought  to  say,  and  Fox  something  that 
no  one  else  would  dare  to  say.  But  the  world, 
feirer  in  its  decision,  did  justice  to  their  extraordi- 
nary powers;  and  found  in  the  Asiatic  amplitude 
and  splendour  of  Burke ;  in  Sheridan's  alternate 
subtlety  and  strength,  reminding  it  at  one  time  of 
Attic  dexterity,  and  another  of  the  uncalculating 
boldness  of  barbarism ;  and  in  Fox's  matchless 
English  self-possession,  unaffected  vigour,  and 
overflowing  sensibility,  a  perpetual  source  of  ad- 
miration. 

But  it  was  in  the  intercourses  of  social  life 
that  the  superiority  of  Opposition  was  most  incon- 
testable. Pitt's  life  was  in  the  senate :  his  true 
place  of  existence  was  on  the  benches  of  that 
ministry,  which  he  conducted  with  such  unpa- 
ralleled ability  and  success :  he  was,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  phrase,  a  public  man ;  and  his  in- 
dulgences in  the  few  hours  which  he  could  spare 
from  the  business  of  office,  were  more  lite  the 
necessary  restoratives  of  a  frame  already  shattered, 
than  the  easy  gratifications  of  a  man  of  society  : 
and  on  this  principle  we  can  safely  account  for  the 
common  charge  of  Pitt's  propensity  to  wine.  He 
found  it  essential,  to  relieve  a  mind  and  body 
exhausted  by  the  perpetual  pressure  of  affairs : 
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wine  was  his  medicine:  and  it  was  drunk  in 
total  solitude,  or  with  a  few  friends  from  whom 
the  minister  had  no  concealment.  Over  his 
wine  the  speeches  for  the  night  were  often 
concerted;  and  when  the  dinner  was  done,  the 
table  council  broke  up  only  to  finish  the  night  in 
the  house. 

The  secret  history  of  those  symposia  might 
still  clear  up  some  of  the  problems  that  once  ex- 
ceedingly perplexed  our  politicians.  On  one 
occasion  Pitt's  silence  on  a  motion  brought  for- 
ward by  the  present  Earl  Grey  with  great  ex- 
pectation and  great  effect,  excited  no  less  surprise, 
than  its  being  replied  to  by  Dundas,  whose  war- 
fare generally  lay  among  less  hazardous  anta- 
gonists. The  clubs  next  day  were  in  a  fever  of 
conjecture  on  this  apparent  surrender  of  a  supre- 
macy, of  which  the  minister  was  supposed  to  be 
peculiarly  jealous. 

The  mystification  lasted  until  Dundas  laugh- 
ingly acknowledged  that,  on  the  night  before  the 
debate,  Pitt  and  some  of  their  immediate  friends 
had  been  amusing  themselves  after  dinner  with 
imaginary  speeches  for  Opposition:  he  himself  had 
made  a  burlesque  speech  for  the  motion,  and  Pitt 
enjoyed  the  idea  so  highly,  that  he  insisted  on  his 
replying  to  the  mover  in  the  house,  saying,  "  that 
by  the  law  of  Parliament,  nobody  could  be  so  fit 
to  make  a  speech  against,  as  he  who  had  made  a 
speecb/or;  and  that  his  only  chance  of  escaping 
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the  charge  of  being  a  proselyte,  was  by  being  an 
assailant."  When  the  debate  came  on,  Dundas 
had  waited  for  the  minister's  rising,  as  usual; 
but,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  that  Pitt  was  de- 
termined to  keep  up  the  jest,  and  compel  him, 
malgri,  bongrS,  to  speak.  There  was  no  resource, 
Pitt  was  immovable,  and  the  festive  orator,  to  his 
considerable  embarrassment,  was  forced  to  lead. 

But  wine,  if  a  pleasant  associate,  is  a  danger- 
ous master  :  and  an  after-dinner  frolic  is  men- 
tioned as  having  nearly  cost  the  minister  his  life. 
Returning,  past  midnight,  with  his  friends  to  Wim- 
bledon, from  Mr.  Jenkinson's,  at  Croydon,  they 
found  one  of  the  turnpike  gates  open ;  and,  whether 
from  the  natural  pleasure  of  baffling  the  turnpike- 
man,  or  of  cheating  the  king,  the  party  put  spurs  to 
their  horses  and  galloped  through.  Those  sportive 
personages  were  no  less  than  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy — Pitt,  Thurlow,  and  Dun- 
das. The  gate-keeper  called  after  them  in  vain, 
until  deciding,  from  their  haste,  and  there  having 
been  rumours  of  robberies  on  the  road,  that  they 
were  three  highwaymen,  he  summarily  took 
the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  discharged  a 
blunderbuss  at  their  backs.  However,  their 
speed,  or  his  being  unaccustomed  to  shoot 
ministers  flying,  saved  them;  and  they  had  to 
suffer  from  nothing  but  those  ''  paper  bullets  of 
the  brain"  whieh  Benedick  so  much  despised. 
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Of  those  they  had  many  a  volley.     The  RoUiad 
thus  oommemorated  the  adventure : 

"  Ah  think  what  danger  on  debauch  attends ! 
Let  Pitty  o*er  wine,  preach  temperance  to  his  friendi^ 
How,  as  he  wandered  darkling  o'er  the  piaio, 
His  reason  drowned  in  Jenkinson's  chainpagne» 
A  rustic's  hand,  but  righteous  fate  withstood, 
Had  shed  a  premier's  for  a  robber's  blood/' 

But  those  were  rare  eondescensioiis  to  society 
in  the  premier.  From  remaining  unmairied^  he 
was  without  an  establishment;  for  the  attempt 
which  he  made  to  form  one,  with  his  fantastic 
relative  Lady  Hester  Stanhope  at  its  head,  soon 
wearied  him,  and  he  escaped  from  it  to  the  easier 
hospitality  of  Mr.  Dundas,  whose  wife,  Lady 
Jane,  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  intelligence, 
and  much  valued  by  Pitt.  His  official  dinners 
were  generally  left  to  the  management  of  Steele, 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  treasury. 

But  with  Fox  all  was  the  Inight  side  of  the 
picture.  His  extraordinary  powers  defied  dissipa- 
tion. No  public  man  of  England  ever  mingled 
so  much  personal  pursuit  of  every  thing  in  the 
form  of  indulgence  with  so  much  parliamentary 
activity.  From  the  dinner  he  went  to  the 
debate,  from  the  debate  to  the  gaming-table,  and 
returned  to  his  bed  by  day-light,  freighted  with 
parliamentary  applause,  plundered  of  his  last  dis- 
posable guinea,  and  fevered  with  sleeplessness 
and   agitation;  to  go   through   the  same  round 
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within  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  He  kept  no 
house ;  but  he  had  the  houses  of  all  his  party 
at  his  disposal^  and  that  party  were  the  most 
opulent  and  sumptuous  of  the  nobility.  Cato 
and  Antony  were  not  more  unlike^  than  the  pub- 
lic severity  of  Pitt,  and  the  native  and  splendid 
dissoluteness  of  Fox. 

They  were  unlike  in  all  things.  Even  in  such 
slight  peciiliarities  as  their  manner  of  walking  into 
the  house  of  commons,  the  contrast  was  visible. 
From  iSie  door  Pitt's  countenance  was  that  of  a 
man  v^rho  felt  that  he  was  coming  into  his  high 
place  of  business.  *'  He  advanced  up  the  floor 
with  a  quick  firm  step,  with  the  head  erect  and 
thrown  back,  looking  to  neither  the  right  nor  the 
left,  nor  favouring  with  a  glance  or  a  nod  any  of 
the  individuaU  seated  on  either  side,  among  whom 
many  of  the  highest  would  have  been  gratified 
by  such  a  mark  of  recognition."  *  Fox's  entrance 
was  lounging  ^  stately,  as  it  might  happen,  but 
always  good-humoured ;  he  had  some  pleasantry 
to  exchange  with  every  body,  and  until  the  mo- 
ment when  he  rose  to  speak,  continued  gaily 
talking  with  his  firiends. 

As  the  royal  residences  were  all  occupied  by 
the  king,  or  the  younger  members  of  the  royal 
family,  the  prince  was  forced  to  find  a  country 

•  Wraxall. 
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seat  for  himself;  and  he  selected  Brighton^  then 
scarcely  more  than  a  little  fishing  Tillage^  and 
giving  no  conception  of  the  sea-shore  London 
that  it  has  since  become.  Our  national  rage  for 
covering  every  spot  of  the  land  vfith  brick,  and 
blotting  out  the  sky  with  the  smoke  of  cities 
linked  to  cities,  had  not  then  become  epidemic ; 
and  Brighton,  in  all  its  habits,  was  as  far  removed 
from  London  as  Inverness :  but  its  distance,  not 
above  a  morning's  drive  for  the  rapid  charioteer- 
ing of  his  royal  highness,  made  it  eligible ;  and  at 
Brighton  he  purchased  a  few  acres,  and  began 
to  build. 

Probably  no  man  has  ever  begun  to  build, 
without  having  the  prince's  tale  to  tell.  Walpole 
advises  a  man  never  to  lay  the  first  stone,  until 
he  has  settled  his  children,  buried  his  wife,  and 
hoarded  three  times  the  amount  of  the  estimate. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  building ;  and  the  prince 
soon  found  that  he  must  undergo  the  common 
lot  of  all  who  tempt  their  fate  with  architecture. 

His  first  work  was  a  cottage  in  a  field.  The 
cottage  was  a  singularly  pretty  and  picturesque 
little  fabric,  in  a  small  piece  of  ground  where 
a  few  shrubs  and  roses  shut  out  the  road,  and 
the  eye  looked  unobstructed  over  the  ocean. 
But  visitors  naturally  came,  and  the  cottage  was 
found  small.  The  prince's  household  and  visitors 
gradually  increased,  and  there  was  then  no  resource 
but  in  a  few  additional  apartments.     It  was  at 
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last  found  that  those  repeated  improvements  were 
deformities,  and  that  their  expense  would  be 
better  employed  in  making  a  complete  change. 

From  this  change  grew  the  present  Pavilion ; 
the  perpetual  ridicule  of  tourist  wit,  and  cer- 
tainly unsuited  in  style  to  its  present  encumbered 
and  narrow  site,  and  perhaps  to  European  taste. 
But  if  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet  de  chambre, 
no  man  is  a  prince  to  his  architect.  Whatever 
be  his  repugnance,  he  is  bound  hand  and  foot  by 
the  dictator  of  taste ;  is  accountable  for  nothing, 
but  the  rashness  of  surrendering  himself  at  dis- 
cretion; and  has  thenceforth  nothing  to  do  but 
to  bear  the  public  pleasantry  as  patiently  as  he 
may,  and  consider  how  he  shall  pay  his  bill. 

Yet  the  happiest  hours  of  the  prince's  life  were 
spent  in  this  cottage.  But  it  is  not  for  men  of 
his  condition  to  expect  the  quiet  of  an  humbler 
and  more  fortunate  situation,  the  happy,  honied 
lapse  of  years  occupied  only  in  cultivating  the 
favourite  tastes,  or  the  gentle  affections  of  the 
human  heart.  He  was  too  important  to  the  pub- 
lic, in  all  senses  of  the  word,  to  be  suffered 
to  enjoy  the  ^^jucunda  obliviay'  which  every  man 
of  common  knowledge  of  life  feels  to  be  among 
its  best  privileges.  He  was  too  essential  to  the 
objects  of  the  great  competitors  for  power;  to 
the  multitude,  who  look  upon  the  purse  of  princes 
as  their  own ;  and  even  to  the  general  eagerness 
of  the  populace  for  royal  anecdote,  to  be  left 
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unmolested  in  any  retreat,  however  remote  or 
secluded.  His  best  quiet  was  only  that  of  the 
centre  of  a  vortex ;  and  he  v^ras  scarcely  suffered 
to  make  the  experiment  of  ease,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Regency  led,  or  rather  flung,  him  into 
that  sea  of  troubled  and  conflicting  interests  from 
which  he  was  destined  never  to  emerge. 

His  Royal  Highness  had  joined  the  Foxites 
almost  at  the  commencement  of  his  public  life. 
The '  captivation  of  Fox's  manners,  the  freedom 
from  restraint  .which  be  found  in  the  society  of 
which  Fox  was  the  idol ;  and  the  actual  elegance 
and  high  life  of  the  Whig  circle,  were  probably 
the  chief  sources  of  his  choice.  For  what  could 
be  the  politics  of  a  handsome  boy  of  nineteen, 
living  in  a  perpetual  round  of  entertainments,  with 
nothing  to  take  care  of  but  his  beauty,  and  with 
all  the  world  saying  civil  things  to  him,  and  he 
saying  civil  things  to  all  the  world  ?  But,  once 
fairly  in  the  harness  of  party,  the  only  difficulty 
was  to  keep  him  from  overturning  the  machine 
by  his  eagerness. 

In  the  debates  on  the  celebrated  India  bill, 
which  Fox  called  the  pyramid  of  the  British 
power,  but  which  he  might  more  justly  have 
called  the  mausoleum  of  his  own;  the  Prince 
of  Wales  made  himself  conspicuous,  to  a  degree, 
which  brought  down  strong  charges  of  influence 
on  his  friends ;  and  certainly  embarrassed  North 
and  Fox,  already  almost  overborne  by  national 
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displeasure.  It  was  reinarked  on  the  prince's 
frequent  presence  in  ibe  house  of  commons 
during  this  perilous  discussion,  that  ''  if  die 
great  personage  in  question,  not  content  with 
m^^ly  listening  to  the  debates,  should,  on  any 
occasicm,  testify  by  his  behaviour  or  gesticulation, 
while  in  the  house,  a  predilection  or  partiality 
for  any  set  <^  men;  such  marks  of  his  preference 
would  be  unbecoming,  and  might  operate  as  a 
means  of  influence."  ,  Lord  North  delicately  de* 
fended  the  practice,  by  a  panegyric  on  die  prince's 
''eminent  abilities,"  and  by  expressing  his  per- 
sonal gratification  in  seeing  ''  a  prince  to  whom 
the  country  must  look  up  as  its  hope,  thus  prac- 
tically becoming  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
this  limited  government,  rather  than  taking  up 
the  hearsay  of  the  hour,  or  looking  for  his 
knowledge  to  flatterers." 

Fox,  with  his  usual  boldness,  dashed  out  at 
once  into  lofty  invective  on  the  charges  *'  perni- 
cious and  ridiculous  alike,  adopted  by  no  less  the 
enemies  of  free  discussion  in  that  house,  than  the 
calumniators  of  the  motives  of  a  distinguished  per- 
sonage, whose  whole  spirit  was  honour."  —  *'  Was 
the  mind  which  might,  at  any  hour,  by  the  common 
chances  of  mortality,  be  summoned  to  the  highest 
duties  allotted  to  man,  to  be  left  to  learn  them 
by  accident?  Was  he  to  be  sent  to  discover 
the  living  spirit  of  the  constitution  in  the  dust 
of  libraries,  or  in  the  unintelligible  compilations 
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of  black-letter  law  ;  or  to  receive  it  from  the 
authority  of  the  politicians,  pious  or  otherwise^ 
who  had  doled  out  doctrines  to  the  house,  which 
the  house  and  the  country,  he  believed,  had 
heard  with  equal  astonishment,  however  popular 
they  might  be  in  the  inquisition,  or  perhaps  in 
the  conventicle  ?  For  his  part,  he  rejoiced  to  see 
that  distinguished  personage  disdaining  to  use 
the  privileges  of  his  rank,  and  keep  aloof  from 
the  debates  of  that  house.  He  rejoiced  to  see 
him  manfully  coming  among  them,  to  imbibe  a 
knowledge  of  the  constitution,  within  the  walls 
of  the  commons  of  England.  He,  for  his  part, 
saw  nothing  in  the  circumstances  which  had 
called  down  so  much  volunteer  eloquence  and 
unnecessary  reprobation,  but  a  ground  for  praise ; 
an  evidence  of  the  British  mind  of  that  high 
personage,  and  a  practical  pledge  to  the  free 
institutions  of  the  country/' 

The  member  alluded  to  as  the  conventicle 
orator  was  Sir  Richard  Hill,  brother  of  the 
preacher,  who  had  the  foolish  and  indecorous 
habit  of  introducing  Scripture  phraseology  into 
his  speeches, — a  habit  by  which,  without  in- 
creasing any  man's  respect  for  the  Scriptures, 
he  naturally  brought  himself  into  constant  ridi- 
cule. Sir  Richard  was  often  thus  more  trouble- 
some to  his  friends  than  to  his  enemies.  One 
evening,  in  contrasting  Pitt's  influence  at  St. 
James's    with    Fox's   full-blown    power    in    the 
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house,  he  burst  upon  the  astonished  audience 
with  the  information  that  ''the  honest  Israelite, 
Mordecai,  repaired  privately  to  court,  and  averted 
the  danger  which  threatened  the  people  from 
Hainan's  ambition,  who,  being  driven  from  the 
cabinet,  was  finally  suspended  from  a  gibbet." 

The  comparison  with  the  Israelite,  intended 
as  a  matchless  compliment  to  Pitt,  was  received 
by  him  without  a  smile ;  and  he  was  probably 
the  only  man  in  the  house  whose  countenance 
did  not  wear  one. 

The  RoUiad,  which  spared  none  on  the  minis- 
terial side,  naturally  delighted  in  such  a  victim. 

"  Brother  of  Rowland !  or,  if  yet  more  dear 
Sounds  thy  new  title,  cousin  of  a  peer ; 
Scholar  of  various  learning,  good  and  evil, 
Alike  what  Heaven  inspired,  and  what  the  devil ; 
Speaker  well  skilled,  what  no  man  reads  to  write, 
Sleep-giving  poet  of  a  sleepless  night ; 
Polemic,  politician,  saint,  and  wit. 
Now  lashing  Madan,  now  defending  Pitt : 
Thy  praise  shall  live  till  time  itself  be  o'er, 
*  Friend  of  king  George,  but  of  king  Jesus  more* " 

The  last  line  was  verbally  one  of  Sir 
Richard's  declarations.  The  critical  knife  was 
again  plunged  deep:  — 

'^  His  reverend  jokes  see  pious  Richard  cut ; 
Let  meaner  talents  from  the  Bible  draw 
Their  faith,  their  morals  these,  and  those  their  law. 
His  lively  genius  finds  in  holy  writ 
A  richer  mine  of  unsuspected  wit; 
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What  never  Jew,  what  never  Christian  taught, 
What  never  fired  one  sectary's  heated  thought, 
What  not  even  Rowland  dreamed,  he  saw  alone. 
And  to  the  wondering  senate  first  made  knowA, 
How  bright  o*er  mortal  jokes  the  Scriptures  shine." 


To  Fox  the  prince's  connexion  was  a  tower  of 
strength*  For  it  partially  discountenanced  the 
rumours,  that  in  his  fall  he  had  abandoned  more 
than  place,  and  was  embittered  not  only  against 
his  successful  antagonists,  but  against  the  laws 
and  the. throne.  As  Pope  said  to  Prince  Frederic, 
on  being  asked,  "how  he  contrived  to  feel  so 
much  regard  for  princes,  and  so  little  for  kings;" 
that  ''  he  was  afraid  of  the  full-grown  lion,  but 
could  play  with  it  before  its  teeth  and  claws 
were  come  ;"  Fox  might  have  liked  or  loved 
the  heir  to  the  monarchy,  however  indignant  at 
the  grasp  of  the  monarch  himself;  but  his  asso- 
ciation with  the  prince  may  have  done  even  more 
than  assisted  his  public  name.  ,  In  the  proverbial 
madness  of  ambition,  the  contumacious  temper  of 
the  time,  and  the  angry  workings  of  utter  defeat 
upon  a  powerful  and  impassioned  mind,  there  was 
formidable  temptation  to  the  great  demagogue. 

Too  generous  and  too  lofty  in  his  habits  to 
stoop  to  vulgar  conspiracy;  perhaps,  alike  too 
abhorrent  of  blood,  and  too  fond  of  his  ease,  to 
have  exhibited  the  reckless  vigour,  or  endured 
the  long  anxieties,  or  wrapt  up  his  mystery  in 
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the  profound  concealment  of  a  Catiline ;  he 
had  all  the  qualities  that  might  have  made  a 
Caius  Gracchus;  the  eloquence,  the  ingenuous- 
ness of  manner,  the  republican  simplicity  of  life, 
and  the  shewy  and  specious  zeal  of  popularity  in 
all  its  forms.  Fox  would  have  made  the  first  of 
tribunes.  He,  unquestionably,  possessed  the 
means,  at  that  period,  to  have  become  the  most 
dangerous  subject  of  England. 

Fox  8  life  is  a  memorable  lesson  to  the  pride 
of  talents.  With  every  kind  of  public  ability, 
every  kind  of  public  opportunity,  and  nn  un- 
ceasing and  indefatigable  determination  to  be  at 
the  summit  in  all  things,  his  whole  life  was  a 
succession  of  disappointments.  It  has  been  said, 
that,  on  commencing  bis  parliamentary  course, 
he  declared  that  there  were  three  objects  of  his 
ambition,  and  that  he  would  attain  them  all : — 
that  he  should  be  the  most  popular  man  in  Eng- 
land, the  husband  of  the  handsomest  woman,  and 
prioie  minister.  He  did  attain  them  all ;  but  in 
what  diminished  and  illusory  degree,  how  the 
"juggling  fiend  kept  the  promise  to  the  ear,  and 
broke  it  to  the  hope,"  is  long  since  known.  He 
was  the  most  popular  man  in  England,  if  the 
Westminster  electors  were  the  nation ;  his  mar- 
riage secured  him  beauty,  if  it  secured  him 
nothing  else ;  and  his  premiership  lasted  scarcely 
loQg  enough  for  him  to  appear  at  the  levee.  In 
a  life  of  fifty-eight  years,  Fox's  whole  existence 
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as  a  cabinet  minister  was  but  nineteen  months ; 
while  Pitt,  ten  years  his  junior,  and  dying  at 
forty-seven,  passed  almost  his  whole  life  from 
his  entrance  into  parliament,  at  the  head  of  the 
country. 

The  public  and  parliamentary  language  of 
the  time  was  contemptuous  of  all  government. 
Junius  had  set  the  example,  by  insulting,  not 
only  the  throne,  but  the  private  habits  and  per- 
.  sonal  feelings  of  the  sitter  on  the  throne.  Going 
beyond  the  audacity  of  Cromwell,  who  declared 
that ''  if  he  saw  the  king  opposite  to  him  in  the 
field,  he  would  fire  his  carbine  into  his  bosom  as 
soon  as  into  any  other  man's ;"  Junius  adopted 
the  joint  fierceness  and  insolence  of  Home  Tooke, 
who  declared  that  "  he  would  fire  it  into  the 
king's  bosom  sooner  than  into  any  other  man's." 
English  libel  had,  till  then,  assailed  only  the 
public  life  of  royalty;  Junius  was  the  subtle 
traitor,  who  dropped  poison  into  the  cup  at  its 
table.  The  ability  of  the  writer  is  undoubted ; 
but  its  uses  deprive  it  of  all  the  higher  admira- 
tion due  to  the  exercise  of  ability  in  an  honest 
cause.  The  remorseless  and  malignant  venom 
of  this  political  serpent  destroys  all  our  praise 
of  its  force  and  beauty.  While  the  school  of 
Junius  continued  to  be  the  model  of  English 
political  writing,  a  ceaseless  perversion  was  fes- 
tering and  enfeebling  the  public  sense  of  truth, 
justice,  and  honour. 
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Perhaps  the  safety  of  die  constitution  at  that 
hour  was  owing  to  that  personal  character  on 
which  the  whole  host  of  pamphleteering  turned 
all  their  artillery.  A  king  jealous  of  his  au- 
thority would  have  haughtily  avenged  it  by  a 
stretch  of  his  power;  a  vindictive  king  would 
have  fiercely  torn  away  the  covering  from  his 
libellers^  and  in  lashing  them  have  hazarded  blows 
at  higher  interests ;  an  ambitious  king  would 
have  grasped  at  the  opportunity  always  offered 
by  popular  license  to  royal  aggression^  have 
raised  up  against  the  mob  barriers  from  which  he 
might  afterwards  menace  the  nation;  and  have 
more  than  retaliated  as  a  tyrant,  all  that  he  had 
suffered  as  a  victim. 

But  George  the  Third  confided  his  quarrel 
to  his  virtues;  he  saw  deeper  than  the  osten- 
tatious sagacity  of  those  declaimers  and  insulters 
into  the  true  character  of  the  people;  he  knew 
that  those  furious  gusts  and  *'  yeasty  waves"  of 
sedition  were  passing  and  superficial  things ; 
thM  the  time  must  come  when  the  great  expanse, 
the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  public  mind  of  the 
empire,  would  find  its  level,  and  be  open  to  the 
light;  and  in  pious  and  manly  resignation  he 
awaited  his  time. 

The  failure  of  the  American  war  had  concentered 
upon  the  king  the  whole  weight  of  party  obloquy. 
Lord  North,  terrified  at  his  own  responsibility, 
instead  of  standing  before  the  throne,  flung  him- 
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self  at  its  feet;  and  exhibited  the  repulsive 
spectacle  of  a  first  minister  without  resource  in 
himself  or  in  his  friends ;  and  after  having  ex- 
hausted the  royal  means  by  his  struggle  for 
power,  encumbering  the  royal  person  by  his 
weakness.  But  if  we  may  forgive  the  popular 
ignorance  in  its  wrath  for  the  loss  of  America^ 
with  what  feeling  shall  we  listen*  to  the  language 
of  the  great  senatorial  authorities?  History  never 
gave  a  sterner  rebuke  to  political  foresight* 
'*  What/'  said  Lord  Chatham,  in  the  famous 
speech  which  he  almost  died  uttering;  ''  what 
is  to  be  the  compensation  for  the  thirteen  colo*^ 
nies?  Where  are  we  to  look  for  it?  I  never 
will  consent  to  deprive  the  royal  offepring  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  of  their  fairest  inheritance. 
Where  is  the  man  who  dares  advise  such  a 
measure  ?" 

The  sentiment  branded  itself  on  the  reputa* 
tion  of  all  the  leading  statesmen. 

"  When  I  hear,"  said  Lord  George  Germaine, 
"  the  topic  of  abandoning  the  colonies  calmly 
proposed,  I  own  my  astonishment ;  I  own  that  I 
cannot  comprehend  the  proposal ;  I  see  in  it  only 
national  ruin.  I  own  I  have  not  that  philosophic 
equanimity,  that  more  than  political  nerve,  which 
can  contemplate  without  shuddering  the  opening 
of  a  gulf  into  which  all  that  is  valuable  in  the 
British  empire  must  inevitably  be  merged.  I 
must  pause,  I  must  tremble,  when  I  stand  on  its 
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edge;  for  it  is  my  firm  belief,  that  from  the 
moment  of  acknowledging  the  independence  of 
America,  England  is  ruined.'' 

Lord  Shelbume,  a  minister  not  celebrated  for 
rashly  giving  way  to  his  feelings,  exceeded,  if 
possible,  the  melancholy  prophecies  of  Chatham 
and  Grermaine.  Even  when  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,*  and  with  all  the  restrictions  of  official 
speech;  he  could  glow  on  this  subject,  and  omi- 
nously pronounce,  that, — ''  in  whatever  year,  in 
whatever  hour,  the  British  parliament  should  lose 
the  sovereignty  of  the  thirteen  colonies^  the  mn  0f 
England's  glory  was  for  ever  set.  He  had  hoped 
that  there  would  be  some  reserve  for  national 
safety,  if  not  for  national  honour;  that  a  spark  at 
least  would  be  left,  which  might  light  us  up  in 
time  to  a  new  day.  But  if  independence  were 
once  conceded,  if  parliament  considered  that 
measure  to  be  advisable,  he,  far  his  part,  must 
avow  his  belief;  he  foresaw,  in  Jiis  own  mind, 
that  England  was  undone  /" 

Such  was  the  wisdom  of  the  wise;  or  rather, 
such  was  at  once  the  blindness  which  could  not 
see  that  the  growing  patronage  of  the  colonies, 
if  they  had  remained  a  few  years  longer  in  our 
hands,  must  have  given  the  minister  a  power 
deadly  to  a  free  constitution ;  the  political  self- 
ishness   of  arrogating   to   England  a  perpetual 

*  April  1778. 
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dominion   which    no    authority  three    thousand 
miles   off  could  wisely  administer,   but  which 
must  cramp  and  wither  the  prosperity  of  a  young 
continent  by  the   burdens  and  institutes  of  an 
old  island;  and  not  less  the  ungenerous  neglect, 
or  the  narrow  and  ungrateful  disregard  of  those 
immeasurable  means  of  strength,  happiness,  and 
national  stability,  which  Providence  has  lavished 
on   Great    Britain.      But  we    can   scarcely  be 
surprised  that  opinions  thus  inculcated  by  the 
gravest  names  of  politic  council,  voices  that  came 
like  oracles,   should   have   sunk  deep  into  the 
popular  bosom.     A  bitter  repugnance  to  every 
act  of  the  throne  was  rapidly  engendered,  thoughts 
of  a  general  change  began  to  be  familiar,  and  the 
language  of  the  principal  members  of  opposition 
assumed  a  tone,  at  whose  uncalled-for  violence 
we  can  now  only  wonder.     Dunning,  though  a 
lav^ryer,  and  at  an  age  not  likely  to  be  inflamed 
by  enthusiasm,   the   keen,   cold  man  of  juris* 
prudence,  actually  moved,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  power  of  dissolving  parliament 
should  be  taken  from  the  crown;   his  motion 
being,  that*  ''  the  parliament  should  not  be  dis- 
solved, nor  the  session  prorogued,  until  proper 
measures  were  adopted  for  diminishing  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown,  and  correcting  the  other 
evils  complained  of  in  the  petitions/'    Fox  car- 

*  April  1780. 
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lied  his  sentiments  still  further,  and  coming  hot 
from  the  contact  of  the  Corresponding  Society, 
and  full  of  the  popular  grievance  of  seeing  a  body 
of  soldiers  placed  to  protect  the  members  of  the 
house  from  insult,  unhesitatingly  declared,  that 
"  if  the  soldiery  were  to  be  thus  let  loose  on  the 
assemblages  of  the  people,  the  people  who  at- 
tended them  mu^t  go  armtd^  Mirabeau's  famous 
declaration  in  the  national  assembly,  that,  ^' if  the 
king  desired  the  French  deputies  to  retire,  it 
must  be  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,*'  the 
watchword  of  the  revolution,  was  scarcely  more 
defying  than  this  menace. 

But  the  better  genius  of  England  prevailed. 
The  statesman  shrank  from  the  hideous  worship 
of  the  devil  of  revolution.  He  could  not  pass 
at  once  from  the  princely  banquet  to  the  squalid- 
ness  and  obscene  riot  of  the  democratic  carousal. 
He  grew  weary  of  the  furious  fondness  and  the 
irrational  hate  of  the  populace ;  his  angry  tem- 
perament cooled,  his  natural  tastes  were  restored, 
and  long  before  the  close  of  his  life.  Fox  was, 
what  he  had  begun,,  the  high  aristocrat  by  habit, 
by  association,  and  by  nature.  He  still  conti- 
nued member  for  Westminster,  and  he  made  his 
customary,  periodic  appeals  to  party.  But  if  he 
wore  the  robes  of  the  worship,  he  had  abandoned 
the  fanaticism;  he  no  longer  menaced  the  insti- 
tutions of  England  with  the  fierce  fervour  of  his 
old  prophecies  of  evil ;  he  no  more  shook  against 
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the  throne  the  brand  snatched  from  the  revolu- 
tionary altar;  he  still  went  through  the  established 
ceremonial ;  but  when  it  was  done,  he  cast  aside 
the  vestments^  and  hastened  to  be  the  companion 
of  nobles  and  princes  again. 

The  society  at  the  Pavilion  was  remarkably 
attractive ;  no  prince  in  Europe  passed  so  much 
of*  his  time  in  society  expressly  chosen  by  him- 
self. Intelligent  conversation  is  the  great  charm 
of  man,  the  finest  solace  of  intellectual  labour, 
and  the  simplest  yet  most  effectual  and  delightful 
mode  of  at  once  resting  and  invigorating  the  mind, 
whether  wearied  by  study,  or  depressed  by  strug- 
gles with  fortune.  Next  to  the  power  of  extensive 
benevolence,  there  is  no  privilege  of  princes  which 
the  wisdom  of  humbler  life  may  be  so  justified 
in  desiring,  as  their  power  of  collecting  accom- 
plished minds  from  the  whole  range  of  the  com- 
munity. The  Prince  of  Wales  availed  himself 
largely  of  this  privilege.  It  happened  that  English 
society  at  this  period  singularly  abounded  with 
men  of  conspicuous  ability.  To  his  royal  high- 
ness, of  course,  all  were  accessible ;  and  though 
his  associates  were  chiefly  men  of  rank  or  of  high 
political  name,  yet  talents,  grace  of  manners,  and 
conversational  brilliancy,  were  the  principle  of 
selection. 

Frederic  the  Great  had  attempted  to  draw 
round  him  a  circle  of  this  kind.  But  he  chose  ill; 
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for  he  chose  dependants,  and  those  Frenchmen. 
His  own  habits  were  querulous  and  supercilious ; 
and  as  the  fashions  of  royalty  are  quickly  adopted 
by  its  associates,  Frederic's  coterie  was  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  warfare.  Voltaire  led  the  battle, 
and  when  he  bad  sneered  his  companions  out 
of  all  resistance,  he  fell  on  the  monarch  himself. 
No  man  in  a  state  of  perfect  idleness  can  be 
satisfied  with  his  life;  and  the  Frenchmen  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  quarrel,  invent  scandals, 
and  yawn. 

Thiebault,,  qne  of  the  chosen  dwellers  in  the 
paradise  of  Sans  Souci,  tells  us,  that  their  only 
occupation  from  morning  till  night  was  conju- 
gating the  verb  s'ennuyery  through  all  persons, 
moods,  and  tenses.  Frederic  treated  them  like 
monkeys  in  a  cage,  came  in  from  the  council 
or  the  parade  to  amuse  himself  for  the  half-hour 
with  looking  at  their  tricks  and  their  visages; 
then  turned  on  his  heel,  left  them  to  the  eternal 
weariness  of  their  prison,  and  went  about  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world.  The  Frenchmen  at  last  slipped, 
one  by  one,  out  of  this  gilded  menagerie ;  ran  off  to 
Paris,  the  only  spot  where  a  Frenchman  can  live ; 
and  libelled  the  royal  wit  and  infidel  with  a  pun- 
gency and  profligacy  even  superior  to  his  own, 
until  they  turned  the  "  Grand  Frederic"  into  a 
public  laugh  in  every  corner  of  Europe  beyond 
the  lash  of  his  drum-majors. 

Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  the  grandfather  of 
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his  late  majesty,  had  also  attempted  to  collect  a 
familiar  and  literary  society  round  him.  But  the 
attempt  was  a  reluctant  one,  and  it  naturally 
failed.  It  was  Lyttleton's  suggestion  as  a  source 
of  popularity ;  and  it  humiliated  Thomson  and 
Mallet,  by  making  them  pensioners  on  an  indivi- 
dual. Authorship,  to  be  worthy  of  public  honour, 
cannot  shrink  too  sensitively  from  personal  pro- 
tection. The  pajst  age  scandalised  the  natural 
rank  of  genius.  But  a  wiser,  because  a  more 
dignified,  feeling  now  prevails  among  men  of 
literary  name.  They  appeal  only  to  the  public, 
and  honourably  disdain  to  stoop  to  the  degra- 
dation of  any  patronage  below  that  of  the  people 
and  the  throne. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  PRINCE  S  FRIENDS. 


The  prince's  table  afforded  the  display  of  men 
too  independent  by  both  their  place  in  society, 
and  their  consciousness  of  intellectual  power,  to 
feel  themselves  embarrassed  by  the  presence  of 
superior  rank.  Hare,  Jekyll,  Fitzpatrick,  Erskine, 
with  the  great  parliamentary  leaders,  were  constant 
guests,  and  the  round  was  varied  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  celebrated  foreigners,  and  other  persons 
capable  of  adding  to  the  interest  of  the  circle. 

Hare,  *'  the  Hare  and  many  friends,"  as  he 
was  called  by  the  clever  Duchess  of  Gordon,  in 
allusion  to  Gay's  fable,  and  his  own  universal  fa- 
vouritism, was  then  at  the  head  of  conversational 
fame.  Like  Johnson's  objection  to  Topham  Beau- 
clerk;  ''  Sir,  a  man  cannot  dine  with  him  and 
preserve  his  self-applause;  Sir,  no  man  who 
gives  a  dinner  should  so  overwhelm  his  gUests;" 
Hare's  chief  fault  waft  said  to  be  his  super- 
abundant pleasantry ;  a  talent  which  suffered 
nothing  among  his  friends  or  enemiM  to  escape, 
yet  which  had  the  rare  goodfortune  of  being 
pointed  without  ceasing  to  be  playful. 

Some  of  the  sayings  of  the  circle  are  still  re- 
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membered.     But  if  they  are  given  here  in  the 
miscellaneous  and  accidental  order  of  their  trans- 
piring  in   the   chances   of  society,  it   is  by  no 
means  without  a  sufficient  feeling,  that  the  repe- 
tition of  a  bon-mot  can  seldom  give  more  than 
a    proof  of  the    fading    nature    of  pleasantry. 
The  occasion  is  all.    The  promptness  of  the  idea, 
the  circumstances,  the  company,  even  the  coun- 
tenance, are  essential  to  its  poignancy.      The  re- 
vived pleasantry  is  a  portrait  drawn  from  the  dust, 
and  the  originals  of  whose  features  have  passed 
away — the  amusement  of  a  masquerade,  when  we 
have   nothing  of  the  masquerade    left   but   the 
mask  and  the  robe.     If  actors  **  come  like  sha- 
dows, so  depart;"  the  fame  of  wits  is  still  more 
fugitive;  until  it  is  scarcely  paradoxical  to  say, 
that  the  security  of  their  fame  depends  on  the 
speed  of  our  consigning  all  its  specimens  to  obli- 
vion.    Selwyn  was  the  wit  par  excellence  of  his 
day,  and  so  paramount,  that  he  turns  even  Horace 
Walpoie  into  a  worshipper :    Walpole,  himself  a 
wit,  and  as  full  of  the  keenest  venom  of  the 
smallest  ambition,  as  any  man  who  ever  pros- 
trated himself  to  a  court  and  libelled  it.     Yet 
Selwyn's  best  sayings  are  now  remarkable  for 
scarcely  more  than  their  stiffness,  their  sulkiness, 
or  their  want  of  decorum.      Ttey  are  stamped 
with  bald,  dry  antiquity ;  and  are  perfectly  wor- 
thy of  the  fate  which  has,  a  second  time  in  our 
age,  sent  the  skeleton  to  the  grave. 
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The  merit  of  Udives  Jeuj^-d^esprit  Was  their 
readiness  and  their  <jddity. — Fox,  after  the  fall 
of  the  Coalition,  coming  to  dinner  at  the  Pavilion 
just  as  he  had  returned  from  London,  and  apolo- 
gising for  appearing  in  his  dishabille  and  without 
powder : 

"  Oh,"  said  Hare,  **  make  no  apolc^y ;  our 
great  guns  are  discharged^  and  now  we  may  all  do 
without  jwwrfer." 

**  Pleasant  news,  this,  from  America,"  said 
he,  meeting  General  Fitzpatrick  on  the  first  in- 
telligence of  Bui^oyne's  defeat.  The  general 
doubted,  and  replied,  "  that  he  had  just  come 
from  the  secretary  of  state's  office  without  hear- 
ing any  thing  of  it."  **  Perhaps  so,"  said  Hare, 
"  but  take  it  from  me  as  ^flying  rumour." 

Fox's;  negligence  of  his  fortune  had  induced 
his  friends  to  find  out  a  wife  for  him  among 
the  great  heiresses.  Miss  Pulteney,  afterwards 
Countess  of  Bath,  was  fixed  upon ;  and  Fox, 
though  probably  without  any  peculiar  inclination 
to  the  match,  paid  his  court  for  a  while.  A  seat 
was  frequently  left  for  him  beside  the  lady,  and 
he  made  his  attentions  rather  conspicuous  during 
Hastings's  trial.  Some  one  observed  to  Hare  the 
odd  contrast  between  Fox's  singularly  dark 
complexion,  and  Miss  Pulteney's  pale  face  and 
light  hair.  **  What  a  strange  sort  of  children 
they  will  make,"  was  the  observation.     "  Why, 
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duns,  to  be  sure,"  replied  Hare ;  **  cream-coloured 
bodies  with  black  manes  and  tails." 

Fox  was  more  celebrated  for  fulness  of 
conversation,  for  the  outpouring  of  an  abundant 
mind,  than  for  piquancy  of  phrase.  His  anima- 
tion was  unequal,  and  there  were  periods  when 
a  stranger  might  have  pronounced  him  even  taci- 
turn. But  those  times  were  generally  brief;  a 
sudden  influx  of  ideas  would  seem  to  fertilise  his 
mind,  and  he  then  overbore  every  thing  by  the 
richness  and  variety  of  his  conceptions.  Yet  the 
chief  remembrances  of  Fox  in  private  society 
are  some  little  poems,  thrown  off  with  the  care- 
lessness of  the  moment,  and  deriving  their  prin- 
cipal value  from  his  name. 

The  Duchess  of  Devonshire  applied  to  him 
for  a  charade.  "  On  what  subject?"  said  Fox. 
"The  happiest  of  all  subjects — myself,"  was  the 
laughing  reply.  Fox  took  his  pencil,  and  on  the 
back  of  a  letter  wrote  the  lines  so  often  since 
made  the  property  of  wits  and  lovers  in  distress : 

Myjirst  is  myself  in  a  very  short  word, 

My  second's  a  plaything, 

And  you  are  my  third.  (IdoL) 

His  lines  on  the  Rose  are  pretty  and  pa- 
thetic :  — 

The  rose,  the  sweetly  blooming  rose. 

Ere  from  the  tree  'tis  torn, 
Is  like  the  charm  which  beauty  shews 
In  life's  exulting  morn. 
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But  ah)  how  soon  its  sweets  are  gone, 

The  rose-bud  withering  lies. 
SOy  long  ere  life's  pale  eve  comes  on. 

The  flower  of  beauty  dies. 

But,  since  the  fairest  heaven  e'er  made 

Soon  withering  we  shall  find, 
Be  thme,  sweet  girl,  what  ne'er  shall  fade, 

The  beauties  of  the  mind. 

The  well  known  lines  on  Poverty,  and  on 
Mrs.  Crewe,  are  of  a  higher  order.  But  all  those 
things  are  trifles,  which  might  be  produced  by 
any  pen,  and  which  can  be  given  only  as  instances 
of  the  occasional  lightness  of  a  grave  and  power- 
fiil  mind.  Fox's  triumphs  were  all  parliamentary. 
But  his  conversation,  when  he  was  **  i'  the  vein," 
is  always  spoken  of  as  leaving  us  only  to  regret 
that  so  little  of  it  remains. 

One  evening  at  Devonshire-house,  some  re- 
mark happening  to  be  made  on  the  skill  of  the 
French  in  emblems,  the  Duchess  playfully  said, 
*'  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  an  emblem 
for  her.'*  Several  attempts  were  made  with  va- 
rious success.  The  Duchess  still  declared  herself 
dissatisfied.  At  length  Fox  took  up  a  cluster  of 
grapes  and  presented  it  to  her,  with  the  motto, 
*' Je  plais  Jusqu'd  tivresse;'  his  superiority  was 
acknowledged  by  acclamation. 

Burke  was  contending,   in  his  usual  enthu- 
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siastic  manner,  for  the  pogsibility  of  raising  Italy 
to  her  former  rank ;  and  instanced,  that  several 
nations  which  had  sunk  under  the  sword  had 
risen  again.  Fox  argued  that  her  ruin  was  irre- 
trievable, and  that  the  very  tardiness  and  tran- 
quillity of  her  decay  made  restoration  hopeless. 
"  The  man,"  said  he,  ^*  who  breaks  his  bones  by 
being  flung  from  a  precipice,  may  have  them 
mended  by  his  surgeon.  But  what  hope  is  there 
when  they  have  dissolved  away  in  the  grave  ?" 

A  high  official  personage,  since  dead,  noto* 
rious  for  his  parsimony,  and  peculiarly  for  his 
reluctance  to  contribute  to  charitable  institutions, 
was  seen  at  a  charity  sermon  for  some  school,  in 
which  Fox  and  Sheridan  were  accidentally  inte^ 
rested.  How  far  the  sermon  had  acted  on  this 
noble  person's  hberality  became  a  question  over 
the  table.  "  I  think  he  gave  his  pound,"  said 
Sheridan.  "  Impossible,"  said  Fox,  *'  the  rack 
could  not  have  forced  such  a  sum  from  him ;  or, 
he  must  think  that  he  is  going  to  die."  ''  Poh," 
was  Sheridan's  reply,  ^^  the  sum  is  not  much ; 
even  Judas  threw  away  twice  the  money." 
*'  Yes,"  returned  Fox ;  "  but  how  long  was  it 
before  he  was  hanged  ?" 

Gibbon,  one  of  the  most  fastidious  of  men, 
and  disposed  by  neither  party  nor  personal 
recollections  to  be  enamoured  of  Fox,  describes 
his  conversation    as    admirable.     They  met  at 
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Lausanne,  spent  a  day  without  other  company^ 
"  and  talked  the  whole  day :"  the  test  was  suflS- 
ciently  long  under  any  dircumstances,  but  Gibbon 
declares  that  Fox  never  flagged;  his  animation 
and  variety  of  topic  were  inexhaustible. 

Major  Doyle,  the  present  Gen.  Sir  John  Doyle, 
who,  after  a  course  of  renown  in  the  field  and 
the  senate,  is  still  the  life  of  his  circle,  and  abounds 
in  the  spirit  and  pleasantry  of  his  early  years ; 
was,  for  a  long  period,  private  secretary  to  the 
prince.  The  choice  had  nothing  to  do  with  po* 
litics  or  English  connexions,  for  Doyle  was  an 
Irishman  and  a  stranger,  or  known  only  by  his 
character  for  wit  and  eloquence  in  the  Irish 
parliament,  where  he  had  attained  a  high  rank 
among  Opposition.  The  prince,  already  ac- 
quainted with  his  name,  met  him  in  the  crowd 
of  an  enormous  London  rout,  was  struck  with 
his  obvious  intelligence,  and  invited  him  at  the 
moment  to  accompany  a  large  party  who  were 
going  to  spend  the  week  at  the  Pavilion.  There 
the  first  impression  was  so  fully  confirmed,  that 
he  offered  him  the  private  secretaryship,  and 
Doyle  was  thenceforth  one  of  the  stars  of  the 
Brighton  galaxy.  It  is  an  honour  to  this  distin- 
guished gentleman  and  soldier,  that  neither  time 
nor  circumstance  has  worn  away  his  feelings  for 
his  royal  friend;  to  whom,  on  all  occasions,  he 
unequivocally  and  eloquently  gives  the  tribute  of 
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having  been  the  most  attractive  and  accomplished 
man  whom  he  ever  met»  in  the  range  of  a  life 
spent  in  the  best  society  of  Europe ;  as  the  most 
open-hearted  and  even-tempered  of  human  beings, 
during  the  entire  period  of  their  intercourse ; 
as  possessing  a  remarkable  degree  of  knowledge, 
peculiarly  on  military  subjects;  and,  on  the  whole, 
as  gifted  with  acquirements  and  abilities  which, 
if  the  field  for  their  exertion  had  not  been  so 
sternly  closed  at  the  commencement  of  his  public 
life,  must  have  placed  the  Prince  of  Wales  among 
the  most  popular  and  eminent  individuals  who 
ever  inherited  the  British  throne. 

The  charges  of  caprice,  and  of  those  sudden 
checks  of  familiarity  which  have  been  subse- 
quently laid  against  him,  if  they  were  not  founded 
more  in  the  foolish  presumption  of  those  who 
made  them,  than  of  him  who  might  have  had  no 
other  means  of  repulsing  unworthy  society,  seem 
to  have  had  no  existence  at  this  period.  The 
table  was  free  and  equal;  the  prince  enjoyed 
his  witticism,  and  bore  its  reply ;  and  perhaps  at 
no  table  in  England  was  there  more  ease,  live- 
liness, or  freedom  from  the  royal  frown  that 
looks  down  subjects  into  silence. 

On  the  king's  opening  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment, the  prince  had  gone  in  state  in  a  military 
uniform  with  diamond  epaulettes.  At  dinner 
Doyle  came  in  late,  and,  to  the  prince's  inquiry 
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whether  he  had  seen  the  procession?  answered, 
that  he  had  been  among  the  mob,  *'  who  pro- 
digiously admired  his  royal  highness's  equipage/' 
"  And  did  they  say  nothing  else?"  asked  the 
prince,  who  was  at  this  time  a  good  deal  talked 
of,  from  his  encumbrances. 

"  Yes.  One  fellow,  looking  at  your  epaulette, 
said,  *  Tom,  what  an  amazing  fine  thing  the  prince 
has  got  on  his  shoulders !'  *  Ay,'  answered  the 
other,  •  fine  enough,  and  fine  as  it  is  it  will 
soon  be  on  our  shoulders.'  "  The  prince  paused 
a  moment,  then  looked  Doyle  in  the  face,  and 
laughing,  said,  "  Ah!  I  know  where  that  hit 
came  from,  you  rogue;  that  could  be  nobody's 
but  yours.     Come,  take  some  wine." 

Curran,  the  celebrated  Irish  barrister,  was  a 
firequent  guest  at  the  Pavilion,  and  all  his  recol- 
lections of  it  were  panegyrical.  He  said,  and  this 
at  a  time  when  his  intercourse  with  courts,  and 
nearly  with  life,  was  at  an  end ;  that,  considered 
as  a  test  of  colloquial  liveliness  and  wit,  he  had 
never  met  any  thing  superior  to  the  prince's  table, 
and  that  the  prince  himself  was  among  the  very 
first  there;  that  he  had  never  met  any  man  who 
kept  him  more  on  the  qui  vive;  and  rf  his  own 
habits  might  have  given  him  a  little  more  prac- 
tice, the  prince  **  fairly  kept  up  at  saddle-skirts 
with  him.' 

St.  Leger,  a  shewy  Irishman,  coming  to 
I 
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London,  and  being  extensively  known  from  his 
connexions  and  manners,  had  availed  himself  of 
the  hospitalities  of  Whig  and  Tory  alike ;  and  on 
his  first  dinner  at  the  Pavilion,  Mras  laughingly 
taken  to  task  for  his  indiscriminate  taste  for  the 
burgundy  of  both  sides. 

The  Irishman  defended  himself  gallantly,  and 
said,  that  he  saw  no  difference  of  principle  in 
beauty  or  burgundy ;  but  that,  ''  love  or  drink 
where  he  would,  he  would  always  adhere  to  his 
political  friends." 

"  St.  Leger  is  quite  right,"  said  the  prince; 
"  he  promises  like  the  prospectus  of  a  newspaper, 
— '  open  to  all  parties,  but  influenced  by  none.'  " 

The  Lewes  races  were  thinly  attended,  in 
consequence  of  a  rainy  day.  The  prince  and  a 
few  persons  of  rank  were  there,  and  underwent 
a  drenching.  On  their  return,  some  observation 
was  made  on  the  small  number  of  noblemen  on 
the  course.  "  I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  prince ; 
**  I  think  I  saw  a  very  handsome  sprinkling  of  the 
nobility." 

The  conversation  turning  on  some  new  eccen- 
tricity of  Lord  George  Gordon ;  his  unfitness  for 
a  mob  leader  was  instanced  in  his  suffering  the 
rioters  of  1780  to  break  open  the  gin-shops,  wid, 
in  particular,  to  intoxicate  themselves  by  the 
plunder  of  Langdale's  great  distillery,  in  Holbora. 
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"  But  why  did  not  Langdale  defend  his  property?" 
was  the  question.  **  He  had  not  the  means,"  was 
the  answer.  '*  Not  the  means  of  defence  ?"  said 
the  prince;  **  ask  Angelo  :  he,  a  brewer,  a  fellow 
all  his  life  long  at  cart  and  tierce'* 

The  prince's  regiment  were  expecting  orders 
for  Ireland.  St.  Leger  said  that  garrison  duty  in 
Dublin  was  irksome,  and  that  country  quarters 
were  so  squalid,  that  they  would  destroy  the  lace 
and  uniforms  of  the  regiment,  which  even  then 
were  remarkably  rich.  **  Well,  then,"  said  the 
prince,  **  let  them  do  their  duty  as  dragoons,  and 
scour  the  country." 

A  heavy-heeled  cavalry  officer,  at  one  of  the 
Brighton  balls,  astounded  the  room  by  the  pecu- 
liar impressiveness  of  his  dancing.  A  circle  of 
affrighted  ladies  fluttered  over  to  the  prince,  and 
inquired,  by  what  possibility  they  could  escape 
being  trampled  out  of  the  world  by  this  formid- 
able performer.  ^'  Nothing  can  be  done,"  said 
the  prince,  •* since  the  war  is  over:  then,  he  might 
have  been  sent  back  to  America,  as  a  republica- 
tion of  the  stamp  act. " 

Home  Tooke  was  committed  to  prison  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  which  he  bore  so  loftily,  that 
he  was  said  to  have  an  intention  of  establishing 
regular  club  dinners  in  the  jail. 
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**The  parson  had  better  give  a  masquerade, 
and  appear  as  Tartuffe/'  said  Sheridan.  "  No ;  a 
concert  is  the  thing,"  said  the  prince :  "  New- 
gate is  a  capital  place  for  a  ketch  club.'' 

Sheridan  was  detailing  the  failure  of  Fox^s 
match  with  Miss  Pulteney.  ^*  I  never  thought 
that  any  thing  would  result  from  it,"  said  the 
prince.  "  Then,"  replied  Sheridan,  "  it  was  not 
for  want  of  sighs :  he  sat  beside  her  cooing  like 
a  turtle-dove." 

**  He  never  cared  about  it,"  said  the  prince ; 
**  he  saw  long  ago  that  it  was  a  coup  manqui'' 

At  a  later  period,  one  of  the  newspapers 
quoted  a  speech  of  Sir  Joseph  Yorke,  who,  in 
his  usual  good-humoured  style,  said,  at  some 
public  dinner  in  winter,  **  that,  for  his  part,  in 
such  society,  he  knew  no  difference  of  politics 
or  seasons.  And  that  a  coal  fire,  champagne, 
and  good  company,  might  turn  winter  into  sum- 
mer at  any  day  of  the  year." 

"  Shakspeare  and  Sir  Joseph  agree,"  said  the 
prince  : 

"  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 

Made  glorious  summer  by  the  Son  of  Yorke.^ 

In  Cyril  Jackson's  visits  to  Brighton,  the  con- 
versation frequently  turned  on  points  of  literature. 
On  one  occasion,  the  prince  quoted  a  phrase  from 
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Homer.  Jackson  doubted^  the  prince  persisted. 
**  Well,  then,"  said  the  old  man,  with  the  free- 
dom of  former  preceptorship,  if  that  be  the  line, 
you  have  got  it  by  heart  to  puzzle  me  :  you  have 
parroted  it."  **  Let  the  Homer  be  brought,"  said 
the  prince,  *'  and  now  see  if  I  have  parroted  it." 
The  book  was  brought,  and  he  repeated  half 
the  page  from  memory.  Jackson  was  delighted. 
"  Ah !"  said  he,  "  I  knew  that  you  would  be  a 
scholar  \  and  it  was  I  who  made  you  one." 

Fox  disliked  Dr.  Parr;  who,  however,  whe- 
ther  from  personal  admiration,  or  from  the  habit 
which  through  life  humiliated  his  real  titles  to 
respect — that  of  fastening  on  the  public  favourites 
of  the  time,  persecuted  him  with  praise*  The 
prince  saw  a  newspaper  panegyric  on  Fox,  evi- 
dently from  the  Dr.'s  pen;  and  on  being  asked 
what  he  thought  of  it,  observed,  that  *'  It  re- 
minded him  of  the  famous  epitaph  on  Machiavel's 
tomb,-r- 

*'  Tanto  nomini  nullum  Par  elogium/' 

If  English  punning  be  a  proscribed  species  of 
wit ;  though  it  bears,  in  fact,  much  more  the 
character  of  the  **  chartered  libertine,"  every 
where  reprobated,  and  every  where  received; 
yet  classical  puns  take  rank  in  all  lands  and 
languages.  Burke's  pun  on  '*  the  divine  right  of 
kings  and  toastmasters," — the  Jure  de-viiw — per- 
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haps  stands  at  the  head  of  its  class.  But  in  an 
argument  with  Jackson,  the  prince,  jestingly,  con- 
tended that  trial  by  jury  was  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Julius  Caesar;  and  even  that  Caesar  died  by  it. 
He  quoted  Suetonius  :  **  Jure  caesus  videtur." 

The  late  Sir  William  Curtis  was  equally 
known  for  his  loyalty  and  his  good  living,  his 
speeches  and  his  jovial  visage;  in  particular, 
that  feature  which  gave  Bardolph  his  fame,  was 
the  sign  of  many  a  banquet,  as  it  was  the  theme 
of  a  good  deal  of  caricaturing  and  temporary 
pleasantry.  The  prince,  looking  oyer  one  of  those 
caricatures,  representing  Sir  William,  with  an 
exaggerated  nose,  going  to  the  siege  of  Walcbe- 
^l^n,  and  singing  a  parody  on  Black-eyed  Susan ; 
remarked,  that  he  supposed  his  old  friend  would 
succeed  better  as  an  orator  than  a  poet,  for  — 
•*  no  man  cut  a  greater  figure  in  the  rostrum.'' 

St.  Leger  was  repeating  a  fragment  of  a  striking 
speech  which  Grattan  had  delivered  at  the  Ro- 
tunda (a  place  of  popular  meeting  in  Dublin),  in  his 
parliamentary  canvass.  The  colonel  apologised 
for  its  want  of  the  original  effect,  which  **^  be- 
longed to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  had 
been  spoken, — the  place,  the  people,  the  speaker 
himself,'*  &c.  *'  Yes,"  said  the  prince,  "  nothing 
will  do  for  a  speech  of  Grattan's  but  the  ore 
Rotunda  r 
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Among  the  adventures  to  which  the  prince's 
unrestricted  style  of  life  exposed  him,  he  was 
once  robbed  ;  not  by  his  friends  or  his  household, 
for  that  seems  to  have  been  the  daily  occurrence 
with,  at  least,  the  lower  ranks  of  both ;  but  by 
those  professional  collectors  of  the  streets,  who, 
fifty  years  ago,  made  a  midnight  walk  in  London 
as  perilous  as  a  walk  in  Arabia.  The  prince  and 
the  Duke  of  York  had  remained  till  a  late  hour 
at  one  of  the  St.  James's  Street  clubs,  where  the 
duke  bad  played,  and,  by  an  unusual  fortune 
with  that  honest  and  open  character,  had  won  a 
considerable  sum.  The  royal  brothers  got  into  a 
hackney  coach,  and  were  driving  down  Hayhill 
when  the  coach  was  suddenly  stopped,  the  doors 
were  thrown  back,  and  the  robbers,  masked^ 
presented  their  pistols :  resistance  would  have 
been  idle.  The  prince  had  a  diamond  watch  of 
great  value,  which  he  cleverly  slipped  under  the 
cushion,  and  thus  saved:  but  the  duke  was 
obliged  to  refund  all  his  winnings;  and  the 
robbers  were  so  well  satisfied  with  this  prize, 
that  they  forgot  the  prince's  purse,  closed  the 
doors,  and  wished  them  a  good  night.  They  had 
evidently  been  followed  from  the  club-house, 
and,  it  was  strongly  suspected,  by  some  of  the 
gamesters  themselves.  On  driving  off,  the  prince 
triumphantly  shewed  his  purse.  '*  How  did  you 
contrive  to  keep  it  ?"  said  the  duke.  '*  Easily 
enough,"  answered  the  prince,  drawing  his  watch 
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from  under  the  cushion ;  '^  there  is  nothing  like 
having  the  watch  in  the  coach  with  one." 

The  leading  barristers,  Erskine,  Adam,  Pon- 
sonby,  Curran,  Butler,  and  others,  were  frequent 
guests  at  the  Pavilion.  The  society  of  those 
accomplished  men  speaks  not  slightly  for  the  in- 
tellect that  could  have  enjoyed  their  company ; 
and  innumerable  anecdotes  might  be  told  oi  their 
intercourse. 

Erskine,  always  animated,  full  of  conversation, 
and  sportive,  was  then  in  the  flower  of  his  fame. 
Led  by  his  original  propensities  to  take  the  side  c^ 
the  Whigs,  and  personally  attracted  by  Fox,  Ers- 
kine had  embraced  party  with  a  vividness  natural 
to  his  character,  and  a  sincerity  new  to  his  pro- 
fession. No  man,  within  memory,  had  so  rapidly 
mastered  the  difficulties  of  rising  at  the  bar. 
His  singular  eloquence,  boldness,  and  fervour, 
broke  down  the  barriers  of  that  most  jealous  and 
repulsive  of  professions ;  and,  from  the  moment  of 
his  appearing,  he  was  visibly  marked  for  the 
highest  success :  he  less  solicited  popularity  than 
was  carried  on  its  shoulders  up  to  fame  and 
fortune.  The  Dean  of  St.  Asaph's  case,  the  trials 
of  Keppel,  Hardy,  and  a  succession  of  others, 
made  him  the  idol  at  once  of  the  people  and  the 
bar.  By  the  power  given  to  genius  alone,  of  im- 
pressing its  own  immortality  on  all  that  it  touches, 
he  turned  the  dry  details  of  law  into  great  intel- 
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lectual  and  historic  records,  exalted  the  concerns 
of  private  individuals  into  monuments  of  national 
freedom,  and  raised  on  common  and  temporary 
topics,  some  of  the  richest  trophies  of  forensic 
eloquence  in  any  age  or  nation. 

Erskine,  by  the  result  of  those  extraordinary 
displays,  was  a  benefector  to  the  whole  state — to 
the  crown;  the  government,  and  the  people.  The 
times  were  disturbed  in  both  the  earlier  and  later 
periods  of  those  great  orations.  In  the  former, 
the  people  were  agitated  by  fears  of  the  crown ; 
in  the  latter,  the  crown  was  made  jealous  by  fears 
of  the  people ;  prerogative  in  the  one  instance,  and 
revolution  in  the  other,  were  the  terrors  on  both 
sides.  The  success  of  Erskine's  incomparable 
appeals  to  the  law  shewed  the  people  that  they 
had  a  sure  defence  in  the  last  extremity,  and  thus 
quieted  their  alarms.  His  effect  on  the  common 
sense  of  the  people  gradually  quieted  the  alarms  of 
the  crown,  which  had  been  excited  only  by  the 
dread  that  revolutionary  principles  were  largely 
vitiating  the  national  allegiance.  Erskine  proved 
that  those  principles  were  but  on  the  surface,  that 
the  depths  of  the  soil  were  of  the  same  ancient  and 
generous  mould ;  and  that  the  worst  evil  of  the 
day  was  but  the  mixture  of  a  few  weeds  foreign 
to  the  clime,  and  certain  to  be  soon  extinguished 
and  over-grown  by  the  native  exuberance  of  the 
loyalty  of  England. 

With  the   common  fisite  of  lawyers,  Erskine 
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added  nothing  to  his  legal  distinctions  by  his 
appearance  in  parliament.  Locke,  in  his  chapter 
on  the  association  of  ideas^  speaks  of  a  man  who, 
having  learned  to  dance  in  a  chamber  where  his 
trunk  lay,  could  never  afterwards  dance  where 
that  trunk  was  not  present  to  inspire  his  agility. 
Something  of  this  fetter,  perhaps,  clings  to  all 
men  long  accustomed  to  effort,  mental  or  bodily, 
in  a  peculiar  place.  The  barrister,  divested  of 
the  array  of  judge,  jury,  counsel,  and  constables, 
loses  the  sources  of  his  oratory;  the  props  of 
his  invention  are  stricken  from  under  him ;  the 
spring- wells  of  his  fancy  are  dried  up  ;  the  land- 
scape, adust  as  it  is,  on  which  his  eye  fixed 
with  the  delight  of  a  life  of  litigation,  fills  that  eye 
no  more.  He  is  the  Arab  of  the  desert ;  his  hand 
is  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  his :  but  he  must  have  the  desert  for  his 
display:  and  thrown  into  the  "  populous  ways 
of  men,"  the  prince  of  plunderers  is  strange  and 
helpless,  a  fugitive  or  a  mendicant.  Curran,  the 
readiest  and  most  versatile  of  human  beings ;  a 
man  whom  it  would  seem  impossible  to  embarrass 
by  circumstances;  pathetically  declared,  that 
"  without  his  wig  he  was  nothing."  He  said, 
that  he  felt  not  merely  his  barristerial  physiog- 
nomy diminished,  but  his  brains,  he  acknow- 
ledged the  hand  of  another  Delilah  upon  him, 
and  the  extinction  of  his  faculties  followed  the 
curled  honours  of  his  brow.     When  the  Dublin 
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barristers  were  compelled  to  appear  without  their 
wigs  in  oourt,  from  the  chamber  wheve  they 
were  kept  being  overflowed  by  the  river ;  Curran, 
opening  a  cause,  beg^n,  ''  My  lord,  and  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff 
is — what  remains  of  me." 

But  Erskine,  like  many  other  characters  of 
peculiar  liveliness,  had  a  morbid  sensibility  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment,  which  sometimes 
strangely  enfeebled  his  presence  of  mind :  any 
appearance  of  neglect  in  his  audience,  a  cough,  a 
yawn,  or  a  whisper,  even  among  the  mixed  mul- 
titude of  the  courts,  and  strong  as  he  was  there, 
has  been  known  to  dishearten  him  visibly.  This 
trait  was  so  notorious,  that  a  solicitor,  whose  only 
merit  was  a  remarkably  vacant  face,  was  said  to 
be  often  planted  opposite  to  Erskine  by  the  adverse 
party,  to  yawn  when  the  advocate  began. 

The  cause  of  his  first  failure  in  the  house  was 
not  unlike  this  curious  mode  of  disconcerting  an 
orator.  He  had  been  brought  forward  to  support 
the  falling  fortunes  of  Fox,  then  struggling  under 
the  weight  of  the  ''  coalition."  The  ''  India  Bill" 
had  heaped  the  king's  almost  open  hostility  on  the 
accumulation  of  public  wrath  and  grievance  which 
the  ministers  had  with  such  luckless  industry 
been  employed  during  the  y^ar  in  raising  for 
their  oMHi  ruin.  Fox  looked  abroad  for  help ;  and 
Gordon,  the  member  for  Portsmouth,  was  dis- 
placed from  his  borough,  and  Erskine  Was  brought 
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into  the  house,  with  no  slight  triumph  of  his  party, 
and  perhaps  some  degree  of  anxiety  on  the  oppo- 
site side*  On  the  night  of  his  first  speech,  Pitt^ 
evidently  intending  to  reply,  sat  with  pen  and 
paper  in  his  hand,  prepared  to  catch  the  argu- 
ments of  this  formidable  adversary.  He  wrote 
a  word  or  two;  Erskine  proceeded;  but  with 
every  additional  sentence  Pitt's  attention  to  the 
paper  relaxed ;  his  look  became  more  careless ; 
and  he  obviously  began  to  think  the  orator  less 
and  less  worthy  of  his  attention.  At  length,  while 
every  eye  in  the  house  was  fixed  upon  him,  he, 
with  a  contemptuous  smile,  dashed  the  pen  through 
the  paper,  and  flung  them  on  the  floor.  Erskine 
never  recovered  from  this  expression  of  disdain ; 
his  voice  faltered,  he  struggled  through  the  re- 
mainder of  his  speech,  and  sank  into  his  seat 
dispirited  and  shorn  of  his  fame. 

But  a  mind  of  the  saliency  and  variety  of 
Erskine's  must  have  distinguished  itself  wherever 
it  was  determined  on  distinction ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe,  that  the  master  of  the  grave, 
deeply-reasoned,  and  glowing  eloquence  of  this 
great  pleader,  should  not  have  been  able  to  bring 
his  gifts  with  him  from  Westminster-hall  to  the 
higher  altar  of  parliament.  There  were  times 
when  his  efforts  in  the  house  reminded  it  of  his 
finest  eff^usions  at  the  bar.  But  those  were  rare. 
He  obviously  felt  that  his  place  was  not  in  the 
legislature ;  that  no  man  can  wisely  hope  for  more 
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than  one  kind  of  eminence ;  and  except  upon  some 
party  emei^ency,  he  seldom  spoke,  and  probably 
never  with  much  expectation  of  public  effect* 
His  later  years  lowered  his  name ;  by  his  retire 
ment  from  active  life,  he  lost  the  habits  forced 
upon  him  by  professional  and  public  rank ;  and 
wandered  through  society,  to  the  close  of  his 
days,  a  pleasant  idler;  still  the  gentleman  and 
the  man  of  easy  wit,  but  leaving  society  to 
wonder  what  had  become  of  the  great  orator, 
in  what  comer  of  the  brain  of  this  perpetual 
punster  and  story-teller,  this  man  of  careless 
conduct  and  rambling  conversation,  had  shrunk 
the  glorious  faculty,  that  in  better  days  flashed 
with  such  force  and  brightness ;  what  cloud  had 
absorbed  the  lightnings  that  had  once  alike  pene- 
trated and  illumined  the  heart  of  the  British 
nation. 

Erskine's  well-known  habit  of  talking  of  him- 
self  often  brought  the  jest  of  the  table  against 
bim.  He  was  once  panegyrising  his  own  hu- 
manity :  "  There,"  said  he,  "  for  instance,  is  my 
dog;  I  wish  it  to  be  happy  in  this  life,  I  wish 
it  to  be  happy  in  the  other.  Like  the  Indian, 
I  wish  that  wherever  I  may  go,  my  faithful  dog 
shall  bear  me  company."  "And  a  confoundedly 
unlucky  dog  he  would  be,"  murmured  Jekyll. 

All  the  London  world  was  amused  by  Mingay's 
retort  on  Erskine,  in  one  of  those  fits  of  laudation « 
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The  trial  was  on  some  trivial  question  of  a  patent 
for  a  shoe-buckle.  Erskine  held  up  the  buckle 
to  the  jury,  and  harangued  on  '*the  extraordi- 
nary ingenuity  of  an  invention  which  would  have 
astonished  and  delighted  past  ages.  How  would 
my  ancestors/'  said  he,  ^'  have  looked  upon  this 
specimen  of  dexterity?"  From  this  point  he 
started  into  a  panegyric  on  his  forefathers. 
Mingay  was  counsel  for  the  opposite  side;  and 
concluded  his  speech  with, — **  Gentlemen,  you 
have  heard  a  good  deal  to-day  of  my  learned 
friend's  ancestors,  and  of  their  probable  astonish- 
ment at  his  shoe-buckle.  But,  gentlemen,  I  can 
assure  you  their  astonishment  would  have  been 
quite  as  great  at  his  shoes  and  stockings." 

The  conversation  at  the  Pavilion  once  turned  on 
the  choice  of  professions.  After  a  number  of  opi- 
nions in  favour  of  the  church,  the  army,  and  the 
other  leading  pursuits,  Erskine  pronounced  for  the 
bar,  as  "  conducting  to  surer  public  distinctions 
than  any  other;'*  rather  loftily  adding,  that  **it 
was  fitter  for  combining  with  naik  blood  than  any 
of  them,  the  army  excepted."  The  allusion  was 
obvious;  and  Curran,  on  being  asked  his  senti- 
ments, said,  *'  that  he  had  not  the  same  reasons 
for  cherishing  the  bar :  he  had  brought  to  it  no 
hereditary  honours  to  foster;  he  had  no  infusion 
of  noble  blood  to  pour  into  it;  but  he  believed 
as  much  money,  and  as  much  vexation,  could  be 
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earned  at  it  as  in  any  other  profession^ — For  one 
thing,  however,"  he  gracefully  added,  **I  must 
feel  indebted  to  the  bar,  and  that  is,  its  having 
raised  me  from  an  humble  origin  into  the  society 
of  persons  of  the  highest  merit,  and  intro- 
duced the  son  of  a  peasant  to  the  friendship  of 
his  prince." 

Curran  and  Erskine  had  frequent  opportuni- 
ties of  meeting,  and  must  have  looked  on  each 
other^s  powers  with  respect.  But  this  foible  of 
the  English  barrister  sometimes  shook  the  Irish- 
man's philosophy.  Grattan's  name  was  men^ 
tioned ;  and  Erskine  casually  asked  what  ''  he 
said  of  himself."  "  Said  of  himself!"  was  Cur- 
ran's  astonished  interjection ; — **  nothing.  Grat- 
tan  speak  of  himself!  Why,  sir,  Henry  Grattan 
is  a  great  man ;  sir,  the  torture  could  not  wring 
a  syllable  of  self-praise  from  Grattan, —  a  team 
of  six  horses  could  not  drag  an  opinion  of  himself 
out  of  him.  Like  all  great  men,  he  knows  the 
strength  of  his  reputation,  and  will  never  con- 
descend to  proclaim  its  march  like  the  trumpeter 
of  a  puppet-show. — Sir,  he  stands  on  a  national 
altar,  and  it  is  the  business  of  us  inferior  men  to 
keep  up  the  fire  and  the  incense.  You  will  never 
see  Grattan  stooping  to  do  either  the  one  or  the 
other." 

This  sally  may  have  been  stimulated  in  some 
degree  by  one  of  those  fits  of  irritability  to  which 
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Curran  was  liable ;  but  no  man  could  be  more 
entitled  to  the  praise  than  the  speaker  himself. 
Of  course,  every  man  of  vigorous  faculties  knows 
his  own  powers,  and  knows  them  better  than  the 
world  can.  But  no  popular  applause,  and  he 
was  its  idol ;  no  homage  of  his  profession,  and  he 
was  the  acknowledged  meteor  of  the  Irish  bar ; 
and  no  admiration  of  private  society,  and  he  was 
the  delight  of  the  table,  .could  ever  betray  Curran 
into  self-praise.  ^ 

It  must  be  supposed,  that  when  he  was  thus 
scrupulous  in  his  own  instance,  he  demanded  no 
less  reserve  from  others.  When  Lord  Byron  rose 
into  fame,  Curran  constantly  objected  to  his  talk- 
ing of  himself,  as  the  great  drawback  on  his 
poetry. 

"  Any  subject,"  said  he,  but  "  that  eternal 
one  of  self.  I  am  weary  of  knowing  once  a  month 
the  state  of  any  man's  hopes  or  fears,  rights  or 
wrongs.  I  should  as  soon  read  a  register  of  the 
weather,  the  barometer  up  so  many  inches  to- 
day and  down  so  many  inches  to-morrow.  I  feel 
scepticism  all  over  me  at  the  sight  of  agonies  on 
paper,  things  that  come  as  regular  and  as  noto- 
rious as  the  full  of  the  moon.  The  truth  is,  his 
lordship  weeps  for  the  press,  and  wipes  his  eyes 
with  the  public.'' 

Curran,  even  when  he  found  all  the  objects  of 
his  ambition  broken  up,  and  himself  fixed  in  an 
unsuitable  and  uncongenial  office,  while  his  whole 
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party  were  enjoying  the  rewards  of  political  suc- 
cess; fixed,  as  he  characteristically  said,  '*  in  a 
garret-window  to  see  the  procession  go  by  below," 
he  rather  laughed  at  his  mischance,  than  contrasted 
it  with  his  ability.  His  services  were  matter  of 
public  record,  and  to  those  he  appealed  boldly : 
but  his  talents  he  left  to  be  judged  of  by  his 
countrymen,  and  to  be  replaced,  if  they  could, 
by  the  ablest  of  a  party,  which  had  betrayed  and 
defrauded  the  most  brilliant  mind  of  Ireland. 

An  occasional  guest,  and  a  sufficiently  singular 
one,  was  the  Irish  Franciscan  Arthur  OXeary ; 
a  man  of  strong  faculties  and  considerable  know- 
ledge. His  first  celebrity  was  as  a  pamphleteer, 
in  a  long  battle  with  Woodward,  the  able  bishop 
of  Cloyne,  in  Ireland,  on  questions  of  the  esta- 
blishment; in  which  he  generally  contrived  to  have 
what  a  Frenchman  would  reckon  as  victory,  les 
rieurs  de  son  c6ti. — One  of  his  retorts  to  the  bishop's 
arguments  against  purgatory,  was  a  recommenda- 
tion, that  "  his  lordship  would  be  content  to  stop 
there;  for  he  might  go  further  and  fare  worse.'' 

OXeary  abounded  in  Irish  anecdote,  and  was 
a  master  of  peasant  humour,  rude  enough,  but 
novel  and  characteristic.  His  chief  claim,  how- 
ever, was,  that  he  was  no  unskilful  medium  of 
intercourse  between  his  church  and  the  Whigs ; 
and  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  popu- 
larity of  the  prince  in  Ireland. 

K 
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Curran  professed,  that  he  kept  up  his  acquaint- 
ance  with  O'Leary^  in  the  hope  that,  as  St.  Fran- 
cis occasionally  holds  the  keys  of  paradise,  he 
might  let  him  in.  **  Better  for  you,'*  was  the 
reply,  "  that  he  should  keep  the  keys  of  the  other 
place,  that  he  might  let  you  out.'' 

An  officer  of  remarkable  stature  was  com- 
plaining at  the  prince's  table  of  the  neglect  of 
some  memorial  at  the  Horse-^ards.  O'Leary 
consoled  him  by  observing,  that  ''  no  gentleman 
^ood  higher  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends,  and  no 
man  could  look  doum  on  him,  at  the  Horse-guards 
or  elsewhere." 

Sheridan  said,  that  he  considered  claret  the 
true  parliamentary  wine  for  the  peerage ;  "  for  it 
might  make  a  man  sleepy  or  sick,  but  it  never 
warmed  his  heart  or  stirred  up  bis  brains.  Port, 
generous  port,  was  for  the  commons ;  it  was  for 
the  business  of  life,  it  quickened  the  circulation 
and  the  fancy  together.  For  his  part,  he  never 
felt  that  he  spoke  as  he  liked,  until  after  a  couple 
of  bottles."  O'Leary  observed,  that  **  this  was 
like  a  porter ;  be  could  never  go  steady  without 
a  load  on  his  head." 

Another  Irishman,  introduced  at  this  period 
to  the  prince,  was  a  memorable  instance  of  the 
power,  of  accident.     This  was  O'Beirne,  after- 
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wards  bishop  of  Meath,  in  Ireland.  He  had  been 
educated  at  St.  Omer's  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood.  Returning  to  his  college  from  a  visit 
to  his  friends  in  Ireland,  he  happened  to  stop  at 
the  inn  of  some  English  village,  so  humble,  that 
its  whole  stock  of  provisions  was  but  one  shoulder 
of  mutton;  which  he  immediately  ordered  for 
dinner.  .While  it  was  preparing,  a  post-chaise 
with  two  gentJiemen  stopped  to  change  horses; 
the  roasting  shoulder  of  mutton  attracted  their 
appetites ;  they  had  travelled  some  distance,  were 
weary,  and  they  agreed  that  the  next  balf^hour 
could  not  be  better  i^ent  than  in  dining  on  what 
they  could  get. 

But  a  new  difficulty  arose,  on  their  being  told, 
that  the  only  dinner  in  the  house  belonged  to  a 
**  young  Irish  gentleman  above  stairs."  The  tra- 
vellers were  at  first  perplexed ;  but  after  a  little 
consultation,  agreed  with  the  landlady's  idea,  that 
the  shoulder  should  be  theirs ;  but  that,  to  save  the 
credit  of  her  house,  the  young  Irishman  should  be 
invited  to  partake  of  it.  She  was  despatched  as 
ambassadress;  but  returned,  after  an  ineffectual 
attempt  at  persuasion,  announcing,  that  '^  the 
young  gentleman  was  not  to  be  softened;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  protested  that  no  two  travellers, 
nor  any  ten  on  earth,  should  deprive  him  of  his 
dinner."  This  menacing  message,  however,  was 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  O'Beime  himself, 
good-humouredly  saying,  that  though  he  could  not 
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relinquish  the  shoulder  of  mutton  to  any  body,  yet 
**  if  they  would  partake  of  it  with  him,  he  would 
be  happy  to  have  their  company  at  dinner.'* 

The  proposal  was  pleasantly  made  and  plea- 
santly accepted.  The  party  sat  down ;  the  bottle 
went  round ;  none  of  the  three  was  deficient  ia 
topics;  and  before  the  evening  closed,  the 
travellers  were  so  much  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance and  manners  of  their  entertainer,  then  a 
very  handsome  young  man,  and  always  a  very 
quick,  anecdotical,  and  intelligent  one,  that  they 
asked  him,  *'  What  he  meant  to  do  with  himself 
in  the  world?''  His  destination  for  the  Irish 
priesthood  was  immediately  set  down  as  alto- 
gether inferior  to  the  prospects  which  might  lie 
before  his  abilities  in  English  life.  On  parting, 
the  travellers  gave  him  their  cards,  and  desired 
him  to  call  on  them  on  his  arrival  in  London. 
We  may  judge  of  his  surprise,  when  he  found 
that  his  guests  were  no  less  personages  than 
Charles  Fox  and  the  Duke  of  Portland! 

Such  an  invitation  was  not  likely  to  be 
declined.  His  two  distinguished  friends  kept 
their  promise  honourably ;  and  in  a  short  period 
O'Beirne  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  the  first 
society  of  the  empire.  What  his  graceful  appear- 
ance and  manners  gained  in  the  first  instance, 
was  kept  by  his  literary  acquirements  and  the 
usefulness  of  his  services.  He  was  for  a  con- 
siderable period  on  a  confidential  footing  in  the 
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Duke  of  Portland's  household,  and  much  em- 
ployed in  the  party  negotiations  of  the  time. 
Among  his  lighter  labours  were  two  dramas, 
from  the  French,  which  he  assisted  the  Duchess 
of  Devonshire*  in  translating  and  adapting  for  the 
stage;  and  of  whose  failure,  for  they  seem  to 
have  been  blown  away  by  a  tornado  of  criticism, 
the  assistant  gallantly  bore  the  blame.  But 
O'Beirne  had  now  securely  fastened  himself  on 
prosperity,  and  "  neither  domestic  treason  nor 
foreign  levy,"  neither  the  check  of  a  negotia- 
tion nor  the  overthrow  of  a  drama,  could  uproot 
him.  On  Howe's  conciliatory  mission  to  America, 
O'Beirne  was  sent  with  him  as  chaplain,  and  in 
some  measure  as  secretary.  The  mission  was 
flung  into  utter  scorn  by  the  Americans,  as  every 
one  predicted  that  it  would  be ;  but  the  chaplain 
preached  a  famous  sermon  at  New  York,  and 
brought  home  the  only  laurels  of  the  embassy. 

On  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  fatal  appointment  to 
the  viceroyalty  of  Ireland,  O'Beirne  accompanied 
him  as  chaplain  and  private  secretary,  and  with 
the  usual  promise  of  the  first  diocese.  The  vice- 
royalty  lasted  but  six  months;  yet  six  months 
which  were  long  enough  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  the  rebellion.  The  alternate  feebleness  and 
violence  of  this  brief  government,  of  whose  re- 
sults the  noble  viceroy  was  probably  as  uncon- 
scious as  the  babe  unborn,  made  the  change  one 
of  imperious  necessity.      Yet  O'Beirne   escaped 
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from  the  wreck;  floated  where  all  was  going 
down  round  him ;  and  had  scarcely  re-appeared 
in  London,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
and  the  opulent  bishoprick  of  Meath,  valued  at 
8000/.  a-year. 

Whether  this  accession  of  rank  and  wealth 
added  equally  to  his  happiness,  is  a  graver  ques- 
tion. It  may  well  be  presumed  that  they  were 
not  gained  without  envy,  nor,  at  such  a  time, 
held  without  attack.  His  change  of  religion, 
though  at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  on  con- 
viction, was  not  forgotten  by  his  fellow-students 
at  St.  Omer's,  who  were  now  scattered  through 
Ireland  as  priests.  His  political  connexions 
were  at  an  end ;  their  debt  had  been  paid ;  and 
except  a  solitary  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, his  English  intercourse  was  closed.  The 
party  fiercenesses  of  Ireland  are  always  bitter  in 
the  degree  of  their  unimportance ;  their  patriotism 
tears  the  country  with  the  passion  and  the  im- 
potence of  children.  And  to  this  worthless  and 
nameless  strife  was  a  man  relegated,  who  bad 
spent  the  flower  of  his  days  in  the  first  society 
of  England,  among  women,  the  **  cynosures"  of 
elegance  and  fashion  ;  in  constant  intercourse 
with  men  of  first-rate  ability  and  national  influ- 
ence ;  and  in  the  centre  and  living  glare  of  those 
great  transactions  which  moved  all  Europe,  and 
which  will  shape  its  history  for  ages  to  come. 

The    restlessness    natural    to    such    a   life, 
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rather  than  the  necessity  for  reform^  urged  him 
to  a  hasty  reform  in  his  diocese.  But  there  is 
no  operation  more  delicate,  under  any  circum- 
stances; and  no  reliance  on  the  value  of  his 
intentions  could  shield  their  practice  from  long 
and  bitter  animadversion.  He  died  a  few  years 
ago;  after  a  career  which  might  have  made  an 
instructive  and  curious  biography,  and  no  bad 
manual  of  '*  the  art  of  rising  in  the  world/' 

Those  statements  are  given  from  public  ru- 
mour ;  but  the  fact  that  O'Beime  was  the  extin- 
guisher of  the  ^'commercial  propositions/'  so  well 
known  in  the  history  of  the  Irish  legislature,  in 
1785,  rests  on  higher  authority. — Ministers,  for 
the  purpose  of  equalising  the  system  of  trade, 
and  diminishing  the  restrictions  on  the  commerce 
between  England  and  Ireland,  had  transmitted 
a  series  of  resolutions  to  the  Irish  viceroy,  the 
Duke  of  Rutland ;  whose  chief  secretary,  Mr. 
Orde,  was  the  instrument  of  bringing  them  for- 
ward in  the  house.  The  measures  were  advan- 
tageous ;  for,  in  Grattan's  language,  who  favoured 
them  on  their  introduction,  "  They  put  an  end  to 
debt,  they  established  Irish  economy,  and  they 
made  the  British  minister  a  guarantee  to  the 
integrity  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
economy  of  the  Irish  government"  The  address 
was  carried  unanimously. 

O'Beime   was   at   that  period    occupied  in 
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writing  on  coimuercial  subjects;  and  a  pamphlet; 
in  which  he  examined  the  ''  propositions/'  threw  so 
strong  a  light  on  their  disadvantages  to  the  trade 
of  some  of  the  outports,  thaf  ministers  began  to  be 
startled  at  their  own  meiasure.  The  propositions 
were  accordingly  returned  to  Ireland  modified.  But 
the  Irish  opponents  of  government  had  now  found  a 
theme,  and  they  made  unsparing  use  of  it.  Flood, 
a  man  of  great  natural  powers,  highly  cultivated, 
and  who  **  wielded  the  fierce  democracy  without  a 
rival,"  until  the  spirit  of  Mammon  came  over  him, 
and  in  an  undeserved  pension  he  buried  his  fame 
and  his  faculties  together ;  was  vehement  in  his 
reprobation  of  the  measure.  He  charged  it  with 
overthrowing  the  independence  of  Ireland.  **The 
British  parliament  has  declared,"  said  he,  "  that 
the  laws  of  British  commerce  shall  be  adopted  in 
Ireland.  There  is  but  one  thing  more  for  the 
British  parliament  to  declare, — that  there  shall 
be  a  slave-trade  in  Ireland !  The  freedom  of  our 
constitution  is  necessary  to  support  the  freedom 
of  our  trade.  But  if  a  parliament,  could  be  so 
profligate^  so  base,  as  to  attempt  that  ^  liberty — 
(here  Fitzgibbon,  afterwards  Lord  Clare,  the 
chief  organ  of  the  Irish  government,  contempt- 
ously  cheered.)  "  I  ask  you,''  exclaimed  Flood, 
raising  his  tone,  "  may  it  not  be  attempted  ?  But 
my  voice  shall  be  heard  at  the  extremities  of  the 
land.  My  head  and  my  heart  are  independent. 
My  fortune  is  independent  of  prince  or  people. 
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I  am  content  to  be  a  fellow-subject  with  my 
countrymen ;  but  I  will  not  be  their  fellow-slave. 
That  man  shall  not  descend  to  the  grave  in  peace 
who  would  destroy  the  freedom  of  my  country." 

The  menace  was  characteristic,  and  perfectly 
intelligible ;  but  nothing  could  fall  lighter  on 
Fitzgibbon,  who  was  as  fearless  in  the  field  as 
be  was  haughty  in  the  cabinet,  insolent  in  the 
house,  and  tyrannical  every  where  else ;  and  who, 
being  a  good  swordsman  and  a  capital  shot,  was 
in  all  points  a  first-rate  Irish  attorney-general. 

But  if  Flood  lashed  the  contrivers  of  the 
measure,  Grattan  thundered  and  lightened  on 
the  measure  itself.  "  Contemplate  for  a  moment" 
exclaimed  this  nervous  orator,  "  the  powers  this 
bill  presumes  to  perpetuate ; — a  perpetual  repeal 
cd  trial  by  jury ;  a  perpetual  repeal  of  the  great 
charter ;  a  perpetual  writ  of  assistance ;  a  per- 
petual felony  to  strike  an  exciseman. 

^rThe  late  Chief-baron  Burgh,  speaking  on  the 
revenue  bill,  justly  said,  *  You  give  to  the  dip- 
ping rule  what  you  should  deny  to  the  sceptre.' 
»  '  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  Could  the  parliament  of  England  covenant 
to  subscribe  your  laws?  Could  she  covenant 
that  young  Ireland  should  command,  and  that 
old  England  should  obey  ?  If  such  a  proposal 
to  England  were  treachery,  in  Ireland  it  cannot 
be  constitution.  I  rest  on  the  authority  on  which 
the  revolution  rests.     Locke  says,  in  his  chapter 
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on  the  Abolition  of  Goyernment,  that  '  The 
transfer  of  legislative  power  is  the  abolition  of 
the  state,  not  a  transfer/ 

''  Thus  I  congratulate  this  house  and  myself, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  blessings  of  the  British  con- 
stitution, that  it  cannot  perish  of  rapid  mortality, 
—  not  die  in  a  day,  like  the  men  who  should 
protect  her.  Any  act  which  would  destroy  the 
liberty  of  the  people  is  dead-bom  from  the 
womb.  Men  may  put  down  the  public  cause 
for  a  season ;  but  another  year  will  see  the  good 
institution  of  parliament  shaking  off  the  tomb,  to 
re-ascend  in  all  its  pomp  and  plenitude/' 

Grattan  then  turned  to  the  prohibitions,  and 
smote  them  in  a  memorable  passage. — "  See  now, 
what  you  obtain  by  compensation.  A  covenant 
not  to  trade  beyond  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope 
or  the  Straits  of  Magellan !  This  is  not  a  sur- 
render of  the  political  rights  of  the  constitution, 
but  of  the  natural  rights  of  man, — not  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  parliament,  but  of  the  rights  of  nations: 
not  to  sail  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  an  awful  interdict!  Not 
only  European  settlements,  but  neutral  countries 
excluded ;  and  God's  providence  shut  out  in 
the  most  opulent  boundaries  of  creation !  Other 
interdicts  go  to  particular  places,  for  local  reasons, 
because  they  belong  to  certain  European  states; 
but  here  are  neutral  regions  forbidden,  and  a 
path  prescribed  to  the  Irishman  in  the  open  sea. 
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Other  interdicts  go  to  a  determiiiate  period  of 
time ;  but  here  is  an  eternity  of  restraint !  You 
are  to  have  no  trade  at  all  during  the  existence 
of  any  company;  and  no  free  trade  to  those 
countries  after  its  expiration.  This  resembles 
rather  ^  Jiu^tnent  of  God  than  an  act  of  the 
kgislature,  whether  you  measure  it  by  immensity 
of  space  or  infinity  of  duration ,  and  has  nothing 
human  about  it  but  its  preemption.'' 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  late  years  to  scoff 
at  Irish  eloquence ;  but  let  the  scoffers  produce 
among  themselves  the  equal  of  this  passage,  or 
of  a  thousand  others  that  still  live  in  the  records 
of  the  fallen  parliament  of  Ireland.  The  meagre 
and  affected  style  which  has  at  length  so  uni- 
versally pervaded  the  departments  of  public 
speaking — parliament,  bar,  and  pulpit — shrinks 
with  natural  jealousy  from  the  magnificence  and 
native  power  of  this  great  faculty  of  appeal  to  the 
understandings  of  all  men  alike ;  whose  excellence 
was,  that,  at  once  enriched  and  invigorated  by  the 
noblest  imagination,  it  awoke  the  reason  not  less 
than  the  feelings ;  and  even  in  its  most  fantastic 
decoration,  lost  nothing  of  its  original  strength.  It 
was  ornamented ;  but  its  force  was  no  more  sacri* 
ficed  to  its  ornament,  than  the  solid  steel  of  the 
Greek  helmet  to  its  plumage  and  sculptures. 
Grattan  and  Gurran  in  Ireland,  Sheridan  and 
Burke  in  this  country,  were  among  the  most 
logical  of  speakers ;  their  finest  illustrations  were 
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only  more  powerful  arguments.  The  gold  and 
jewels  of  that  sceptre  which  they  waved  over  the 
legislature  with  such  undisputed  supremacy,  only 
increased  the  weight  and  substantial  value  of  the 
emblem. 

The  obnoxious  resolutions  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  house  was  in  an  uproar  of  applause. 
Curran  finished  a  speech,  full  of  every  attribute 
of  oratory,  with  a  fine  peroration. 

"  The  bill  is  at  an  end.    The  cloud  that  had 
been  collecting  so  long,  and  threatening  to  break 
in  tempest  and  ruin  on  our  heads,  has  passed 
harmlessly  away.      The  siege  that  was  drawn 
round  the  constitution  is  raised,  and  the  enemy 
are  gone  :  Juvat  ire  et  Dorica  castra.  We  may  now 
go  abroad  without  fear,  and   trace  the  dangers 
from  which  we  have  escaped.     Here  was  drawn 
the  line  of  circumvallation  that  cut  us  off  for  ever 
from  the  eastern  world,  and  there  the  correspond- 
ing one  that  enclosed  us  from  the  west."    The- 
orator  now  adverted  to  the  principal  members  who 
had  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the  measure ;  in 
a  few  words,  which,  from  their  locality,  produced 
an  electric  effect  on  the  whole  eager  assemblage. 
'*  Here,"   said  he,  pointing  to  Mr.  Conolly,  a 
country  gentleman  of  great  public  influence,  and 
brother-in-law  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster,   "  Here 
stood  the  trusty  mariner  on  his  old  station,  the 
mast-head,   and   gave  the  signal.     Here  stood 
Mr.  Flood,  the   collected  wisdom   of  the  state, 
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explaining  your  weakness  and  your  strength; 
detecting  every  ambuscade,  and  pointing  to  the 
masked  battery  that  was  brought  to  bear  on  the 
shrine  of  freedom;  and  here^  Mr.  Grattan  was 
exerting  an  eloquence  almost  more  than  human ; 
inspiring,  forming,  directing,  animating  to  the 
great  purposes  of  your  salvation." 

The  introduction  of  a  doubt  of  the  legislative 
independence  of  Ireland  into  one  of  the  resolu- 
tions, had  produced  the  result  of  overthrowing  the 
whole.  Whether  this  were  accident,  or  (as  is 
more  probable)  cabinet  dexterity,  the  purpose  of 
the  English  government  was  answered.  It  was 
even  more  than  answered ;  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  resolutions  raised  the  popularity  of  the  minister 
in  Ireland.  Thus  the  parliament  exulted  in  the 
Hibernian  triumph  of  gaining  a  loss ;  and  the 
English  administration  were  relieved  from  the 
burden  of  a  measure  which  might  have  deeply 
shaken  their  popularity  at  home.  But  the  inspirer 
of  this  piece  of  unwilling  wisdom  was  O'Beirne. 

There  was  still  a  little  appendix  to  the  debate; 
for  Fitzgibbon  having  said,  with  his  usual  inso- 
lence, "  that  if  Ireland  sought  to  quarrel  with 
Great  Britain,  she  was  a  besotted  nation;  and 
that  Great  Britain  was  not  easily  roused  nor 
easily  appeased :"  adding  the  still  more  offensive 
remark,  "  that  Ireland  was  easily  roused ^  and 
easily  appeased;''  this  extra-official  taunt  raised 
a  storm  of  indignation.      The  whole  opposition 
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demanded  an  apology;  which  was  tardily  made 
by  Fitzgibbon's  proud  heart,  in  the  shape  of  an 
explanation.  But  Curran  was  not  to  be  so  pacified. 
He  had  been  bruised  by  die  attorney-general's 
official  superiority  in  the  courts,  and  he  took  a 
fierce  delight  in  inflicting  vengeance  on  him  where 
his  precedency  went  for  nothing.  He  now  pounced 
upon  the  oppressor,  tore  his  character  in  pieces, 
and  declared  that  —  '^  the  libel  which  he  had  so 
contumeliously  ventured  to  fix  on  Ireland,  was  in 
his  own  person  a  truth ;  that  he  was  easily  roused 
and  easily  put  down"  The  result  was  a  duel ;  in 
which  the  parties  fired  without  effect.  But  the 
hatred  did  not  pass  avray  with  the  rencontre. 
Fitzgibbon,  on  leaving  the  ground,  said,  with  un- 
chivalric  bitterness^  **  Well,  Mr.  Curran,  you  have 
escaped  for  this  time."  Curran  retorted  with 
severer  pungency  —  **  If  I  did,  it  was  no  fault  of 
yours.  Sir ;  you  took  aim  enough." 

The  hostility  continued  through  life,  in  the 
house  .and  out  of  the  house.  Fitzgibbon  rose  to 
the  summit  of  his  profession,  and  was,  in  a  few 
years  after.  Lord  Chancellor.  But  he  had  not  the 
magnanimity  to  forget  in  the  chancellor  what  he 
had  suffered  in  the  lower  grades  of  office.  The 
"  king  did  not  forgive  the  injuries  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans;"  power  seemed  only  to  reinforce  his  hos- 
tility; and  Curran  constantly  charged  him  with 
labouring  to  crush,  by  the  weight  of  the  bench, 
the  antagonist  whom  he  could  not  overcome  by 
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his  talents.  But  never  man  less  consulted  his 
own  ease,  than  the  chancellor  by  this  perversion 
of  authority.  His  adversary  was  not  to  be  extin- 
guished; the  contest  only  roused  him  into  the 
keener  exertion  of  his  great  abilities.  On  all 
occasions  Gurran  smote  or  stung  him;  and  the 
whole  annals  of  vindictive  oratory  probably  con- 
tain nothing  more  excoriating,  more  utterly  tear- 
ing off  the  skin,  and  steeping  the  naked  nerve  in 
poison,  than  Curran's  celebrated  invective  on  Lord 
Clare,  in  his  speech  before  the  privy  council  of 
Ireland. 

The  prince  was  fond  of  manly  sports;  and 
cricket  was  often  played  in  the  lawn  before 
the  Pavilion,  and  the  dinner  which  followed  was 
served  in  a  marquee.  On  one  of  those  occa- 
sions, the  Duke  of  York  and  Sheridan  fell  into 
dispute  on  some  point  of  the  game.  The  day  was 
*'  a  burning  day  in  the  month  of  September,"  the 
wine  had  gone  round  rapidly,  and  the  disputants, 
who  had  heated  themselves  with  play,  and  were 
both  at  all  times  easily  affected  by  wine,  began  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  table.  Sheridan  at  length 
angrily  told  the  duke,  "that  he  was  not  to  be 
talked  out  of  his  opinion  there  or  anywhere  else, 
and  that  at  play  all  men  were  on  a  par."  The 
blood  of  the  Brunswicks  flamed,  and  the  duke 
was  evidently  about  to  make  some  peculiarly 
indignant  reply;  when  the  prince  stood  up,  and 
addressed  them  both. 
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The  narrator  of  the  circumfitance,  a  person  of 
rank  who  was  present,  himself  one  of  the  most 
attractive  public  speakers  of  the  day,  has  often 
declared,  that  he  never,  on  any  occasion,  saw  an 
individual  suddenly  called  on  acquit  himself  with 
more  ability.  The  speech  was  of  some  length, 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes ;  it  was  alternately  playful 
and  grave,  expressed  with  perfect  self-possession, 
and  touching  on  the  occurrences  of  the  game,  the 
characters  of  both  disputants,  and  the  conversa- 
tion at  the  table,  with  the  happiest  delicacy  and 
dexterity.  The  prince  made  a  laughing  apology 
for  Sheridan's  unlucky  use  of  the  phrase  "  on 
a  par,''  by  bidding  his  brother  remember,  that  the 
impressions  of  school  were  not  easily  efiaced,  that 
Dr.  Parr  had  irtflicted  learning  upon  Sheridan,  and 
that,  like  the  lover  in  the  "  Wonder,"  who  mixes 
his  mistress's  name  with  every  thing,  and  calls  to 
his  valet,  **  roast  me  these  Violantes ;"  the  name 
of  Parr  was  uppermost  in  Sheridan's  sleep :  he 
then  ran  into  a  succession  of  sportive  quotations 
of  the  word  pavy  in  the  style  of —  "  Ludere  par 
impar,equitare  inarundine  longdr  until  the  speech 
was  concluded  in  general  gaiety,  and  the  dispute 
was  thought  of  no  more. 

Biography  has,  at  least,  not  flattered  She- 
ridan. Some  of  the  writers  of  his  life  have 
evidently  thought,  the  more  libel  the  more 
truth;  and  even  his  ablest  biographer  has  suf- 
fered the  clouds  on   Sheridan's  moral  character 
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to  spread  to  his  intellectual.  Bat  where,  in  the 
whole  compass  of  literature,  shall  we  look  for  wit 
equal,  not  merely  to  what  might  be  collected 
from  the  mass  of  Sheridan's  dramatic  efforts,  but 
to  that  of  any  one  of  them.  Congreve  is  the 
only  dramatist  who  approaches  him  in  various- 
ness  and  grace  of  dialogue.  But  in  wit,  in  the 
power  of  condensing  and  refining  language  until 
it  sparkles,  those  alone  who  read  Congreve  with 
a  view  to  the  comparison  can  conceive  his  infe- 
riority. There  is,  probably,  more  of  the  essence 
of  wit  in  a  single  scene  of  the  **  School  foi' 
Scandal"  than  in  all  that  Congreve  ever  wrote. 
The  facility  and  playfulness  of  Vanbrugh's  dia- 
logue were  often  praised  by  Sheridan,  as  a  model 
for  the  stage.  But  Vanbrugh  is  content  with 
humour,  seldom  aims  at  wit,  and  still  seldomer 
reaches  his  aim.  If  we  are  to  be  told,  that  She- 
ridan often  covered  the  margin  of  his  paper  with 
faceticB,  reserved  to  be  used  on  further  occasion ; 
what  is  this,  more  than  the  evidence  that  his  fancy 
teemed  faster  than  he  required  its  offspring,  that 
his  vein  was  redundant,  and  that  he  deposited  on 
the  margin  of  his  manuscript  the  thoughts  which 
he  could  not  crowd  into  his  already  crowded  dia^ 
logue  ?  The  true  test  of  the  rarity  and  vigour  of 
his  talent,  is  how  much  has  it  done — how  immea- 
surably has  it  distanced  all  rivalship  in  its  time — 
how  dim  is  the  prospect  of  a  successor;  and  with 
what  native  and  perpetual  enjoyment,  the  public, 
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after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  still  look  upon 
the  polished  and  attic  stracture  of  the  "  School 
for  Scandal." 

Unhappily,  this  opinion  must  be  limited  to  its 
wit.  The  moral,  the  characters,  and  the  plot, 
belonged  to  a  state  of  public  manners  which  no 
man  of  decorous  feelings  can  desire  to  see  re- 
vived. Sheridan's  life  furnished  only  one  more 
of  the  melancholy  instances,  of  talent  rendered 
useless,  and  great  opportunities  turned  into  shame 
and  suflTering,  by  the  want  of  qualities,  higher 
than  wit,  and  crowning  the  head  of  man  with 
honours  more  enduring  than  the  wreaths  of  genius. 
But  let. justice  be  done;  let  him  have  upon  his 
tomb  the  prize  for  which  he  toiled^  and  for 
which,  neither  living  nor  dead,  has  he  found  a 
competitor. 

But  it  will  be  fully  allowed,  that  Sheridan, 
of  whom  it  was  said  that,  "  he  never  kept  a 
receipt  nor  a  key,"  was  as  careless  in  the  aban- 
donment or  the  appropriation  of  wit,  as  of 
money.  His  seizure  of  the  quaint  expression  of 
Sir  Philip  Francis  on  the  unlucky  peace  of 
Amiens:  "This  is  a  peace  which  every  one  will 
be  pleased  with,  but  no  one  will  be  proud  of," 
is  well  known ;  though  perhaps  the  winding  up  of 
the  anecdote  is  not  equally  public.  —  Sir  Philip, 
on  learning  Sheridan's  use  of  his  apothegm, 
looked  upon  himself  as  not  a  little  injured,  and 
said,    "  Ay,  that  is   the  way  with  the  Whigs ; 
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those  fellows  suck  me/'  Sheridan's  reported 
answer  was :  "  You  may  tell  Sir  Philip  that  I, 
for  one,  am  weaned  long  ago;  but  I  think  he 
would  make  an  excellent  dry-nurse'' 

Sheridan's  ruin  was  ambition;  and  the  ruin 
began  at  his  first  step  into  life.  He  launched 
into  an  expenditure  beyond  his  means;  coped 
with  men  of  ten  times  his  fortune,  for  the  first 
year ;  and  before  it  was  over,  was  in  debt  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  His  carelessness  was  systema- 
tic ;  for  he  openly  professed,  as  his  maxim,  that 
"  debt,  though  an  inconvenience,  was  no  disgrace." 
The  next  rock  on  which  his  fatal  ambition  drove 
him  was  parliament.  By  attempting  to  combine  the 
two  characters  of  stage  proprietor  and  statesman, 
he  lost  the  advantages  of  both ;  the  emoluments 
of  the  stage  vanished  from  the  touch  of  a  man 
whose  soul  was  in  the  struggles  of  party ;  while 
the  substantial  honours  of  public  life  were  hope- 
less to  one  hourly  perplexed  by  the  task  of  stage 
management,  and  perpetually  driven  to-  extre- 
mity by  the  shattered  finances  of  his  theatre. 
By  adopting  the  firm  resolution  to  abandon  either 
career,  he  might  have  made  himself  opulent  and 
eminent  in  the  other:  for  such  were  the  super- 
' abundant  powers  of  his  mind,  that  nothing  but 
a  steady  determination  was  wanting,  to  have  given 
him  eminence  in  any  pursuit  within  the  reach  of 
genius. 

Yet  few  men  could  plead  sudh  excuses  for  par- 
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liamentary  ambition.    Of  all  the  great  speakers  of 
a  day  fertile  in  oratory,  Sheridan  had  the  most  con- 
spicuous natural  gifts.     His  figure,  at  his  first  in- 
troduction into  the  house,  was  manly  and  striking; 
his  countenance  singularly  expressive,  when  excited 
by  debate ;  his  eye  large,  black,  and  intellectual ; 
and  his  voice  one  of  the  richest,  most  flexible,  and 
most  sonorous,  that  ever  came  from  human  lips. 
Pitt's  was  powerful,   but   monotonous;   and  its 
measured  tone  often  wearied  the  ear.     Fox's  was 
all  confusion  in  the  commencement  of  his  speech ; 
and  it  required  some  tension  of  ear  throughout  to 
catch  his  words.     Burke's  was  loud  and  bold,  but 
unmusical ;   and  his  contempt  for  order  in  his 
sentences,  and  the  abruptness  of  his  grand  and 
swelling  conceptions,  that  seemed  to  roll  through 
his  mind  like  billows  before  a  gale,  often  made 
the  defects  of  his  delivery  more  striking.     But 
Sheridan,   in  manner,   gesture,   and  voice,   had 
every  quality  that  could  give  efiect  to  eloquence. 
Pitt   and  Fox   were   listened    to   with   pro- 
found respect,  and  in  silen^^e,   broken  only  by 
occasional    cheers ;    but    from    the    moment  of 
Sheridan's  rising,  there  was  an  expectation  of 
pleasure,   which  to  his  last    days  was  seldom 
disappointed.      A  low  murmur  of  eagerness  ran 
round  the  house;  every  word  was  watched  for, 
and  his  first  pleasantry  set  the  whole  assemblage 
on  a  roar.     Sheridan  was  aware  of  this ;  and  has 
been  heard  to  say,  *'  that  if  a  jester  would  never 
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be  an  orator,  yet  no  speaker  could  expect  to  be 
popular  in  a/w//  house,  without  a  jest ;  and  that  he 
always  made  the  experiment,  good  or  bad ;  as  a 
laugh  gave  him  the  country  gentlemen  to  a  man." 

It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  advantages 
of  time  and  place  to  an  orator,  that  his  speeches 
on  Hastings's  trial,  which  were  once  the  wonder 
of  the  nation,  and  which  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke, 
loaded  with  emulous  panegyric,  are  now  scarcely 
reckoned  among  his  fortunate  efforts.  With  the 
largest  allowance  for  party  or  policy,  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  the  utterers  of  the  pane- 
gyric were  to  a  great  extent  sincere ;  or  that  the 
nation  at  large  hailed  those  speeches  as  the  most 
consummate  work,  the  twelfth  labour,  of  modern 
eloquence.  Yet  Sheridan's  total  carelessness,  if 
not  cautious  suppression,  of  them,  shews  that  his 
sagacity  was  perfectly  awake  to  their  true  value ; 
and  the  remnants  which  have  come  down  to  us 
appear  memorable  for  nothing  but  their  success 
in  bewildering  the  senatorial  understanding,  and 
deluding  the  national  sense  of  justice. 

But  in  the  house  he  was  always  formidable ; 
and  though  Pitt's  moral  or  physical  courage  never 
shrank  from  man,  yet  Sheridan  was  the  anta- 
gonist with  whom  he  evidently  least  desired  to 
come  into  collision,  and  with  whom  the  collision, 
when  it  did  occur,  was  of  the  most  fretful  nature. 
Pitt's  sarcasm  on  him  as  a  theatrical  manager,  and 
Sheridan's  severe,  yet  fully  justified  retort,  are 
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too  well  known  to  be  now  repeated ;  but  there 
were  a  thousand  instances  of  that  *'  keen  en- 
counter of  their  wits,"  in  which  person  was  more 
involved  than  party. 

*'  I  leave,"  said  Pitt,  at  the  conclusion  of 
an  attack  of  this  kind ;  ''I  leave  the  honourable 
gentleman  what  he  likes  so  well,  the  woman's 
privilege — the  last  word."  Sheridan  started  up: 
"  I  am  perfectly  sensible,"  said  he,  ''  of  the  favour 
which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  means,  in 
offering  me  a  privilege  so  peculiarly  adapted  to 
himself;  but  I  must  beg  leave  to  decline  the  gift. 
I  have  no  wish  for  the  last  word :  I  am  content 
with  having  the  last  argument'' 

But  he  sometimes  aimed  a  more  sweeping 
blow,  and  assailed  the  minister  with  his  whole 
power.  In  a  speech  on  the  suspension  ^of  the 
habeas  corpus  act,  in  the  disturbances  of  1795, 
after  detailing  the  sources  of  the  popular  irrita- 
bility, he  drew  Pitt's  portrait  to  his  face ;  of 
course,  in  the  overcharged  colours  of  a  political 
enemy,  but  with  great  keenness  and  dexterity 
of  exaggeration* 

**  I  can  suppose  the  case,"  said  he,  *'  of  a 
haughty  and  stiff-necked  minister,  who  never 
mixed  in  a  popular  assembly,  and  who  had 
therefore  no  common  feeling  with  the  people, 
no  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  their  inter- 
course is  conducted;  who  was  not  a  month  in 
the  ranks,  of  this  house  before  he  was  raised  to 
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the  first  situation ;  and  though  on  a  footing  with 
any  other  member,  was  elevated  with  the  idea  of 
a  fancied  superiority.  Such  a  minister  can  have 
no  communication  with  the  people  of  England 
but  through  the  medium  of  spies  and  informers ; 
he  is  unacquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  their 
sentiments  are  expressed ;  he  cannot  make  allow- 
ance for  the  language  of  toasts  and  resolutions 
adopted  in  the  convivial  hour.  Such  a  minister, 
if  he  lose  their  confidence,  will  bribe  their 
hate ;  if  he  disgust  them  by  arbitrary  measures, 
he  will  not  leave  them  till  they  are  completely 
bound  and  shackled;  above  all,  he  will  gratify 
the  vindictive  spirit  of  apostasy,  by  prosecuting 
all  who  dare  to  espouse  the  cause  which  he  has 
betrayed ;  and  he  will  not  desist,  till  he  has 
buried  in  one  grave,  the  peace,  the  glory,  and 
the  independence  of  England/' 

But  the  effect  of  those  vehement  appeals  was 
singularly  heightened  by  the  orator's  facility  of 
turning  at  once  from  the  severe  to  the  ludicrous, 
and  by  the  flashings  of  his  wit  giving  force  and 
distinctness  to  his  deepest-toned  pictures  of  national 
calamity.  In  allusion  to  the  state  trials  of  1 794,  he 
contemptuously  said ;  *'  that  he  never  pretended 
to  preternatural  valour,  and  that,  having  but  one 
neck  to  lose,  he  should  be  as  sorry  to  find  his 
undergoing  the  operation  of  the  lamp-post,  as  any 
honourable  gentleman  in  that  house ;  but  that  he 
must  confess  he  felt  himself  considerably  cheered 
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by  the  discovery  that  the  danger  existed  all  within 
the  vision  of  the  treasury  bench.  He  could  not 
help  thinking,  with  the  chief-justice,  that  it  was 
much  in  favour  of  the  accused,  that  they  had 
neither  men,  money,  nor  zeal.'' 

He  then  ridiculed  the  fears  of  government. 
"  I  own,"  said  he,  "  that  there  was  something  in 
the  case,  quite  enough  to  disturb  the  virtuous 
sensibilities  and  loyal  terrors  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman.  But  so  hardened  is  this  side  of 
the  house,  that  our  fears  did  not  much  disturb  us. 
On  the  first  trial  one  pike  was  produced.  That 
was,  however,  withdrawn.  Then  a  terrific  in- 
strument was  talked  of,  for  the  annihilation  of  his 
majesty's  cavalry ;  it  appeared,  upon  evidence,  to 
be  a  te-totum  in  a  window  in  Sheffield.  But  I  had 
forgot,  there  was  also  a  camp  in  a  back  shop;  an 
arsenal  provided  with  nine  muskets;  and  an  ex- 
chequer containing  the  same  number  of  pounds, 
exactly  nine,  no,  let  me  be  accurate,  it  was  nine 
pounds  and  one  bad  shilling.'' 

On  the  rumours  of  the  Scottish  conspiracy, — 
"  There  is  now,"  exclaimed  he,  "  but  one  way  of 
wisdom  and  loyalty,  and  that  is  panic.  The  man 
who  is  not  panic-struck  is  to  be  incapable  of  com- 
mon sense.  My  honourable  friend  (Windham)  has 
acquired  this  new  faculty,  and  has  been  a  sage  on 
the  new  plan  above  a  week  old.  Another  friend 
(Burke)  was  inspired  in  the  same  fortunate  man- 
ner.    He  has  been  so  powerfully  affected,  that 
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he  saw  in  the  sky  nothing  but  cloudy  on  the 
earth  nothing  but  a  bleak  opposition,  where  there 
was  not  a  politic  bush  or  a  shrub  to  shelter  him 
from  the  coming  tempest.  But  he  has  luckily 
taken  refuge  in  the  ministerial  gaberdine,  where, 
I  hope  he  may  find  security  from  the  storm." 
— "  The  alarm  had  been  brought  in  with  great 
pomp  and  circumstance  on  a  Saturday  morning. 
At  night,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  stationed  him- 
self, among  other  curiosities,  at  the  Tower !  and  a 
great  municipal  officer,  the  lord  mayor,  made 
a  discovery  in  the  east.  He  had  found  out  that 
there  was  in  Cornhill  a  debating  society,  where 
people  went  to  buy  treason  at  sixpence  a^head ; 
where  it  was  retailed  to  them  by  inch  of  candle ; 
and  five  minutes,  measured  by  the  glass,  were 
allowed  to  each  traitor  to  perform  his  part  in 
overturning  the  state. — In  Edinburgh  an  insur- 
rection was  planned ;  the  soldiers  were  to  be 
corrupted;  and  this  turned  out  to  be — by  giving 
sixpence  for  porter.  Now,  what  the  scarcity  of 
fnoney  may  be  in  that  country  I  cannot  tell,  but  it 
does  not  strike  me  that  the  system  of  corruption 
had  been  carried  to  any  great  extent.  Then, 
numbers  were  kept  in  pay,  they  were  drilled  in 
dark  rooms  by  a  sergeant  in  a  brown  coat,  and 
wi  a  given  signal  they  were  to  sally  from  the 
back  parlour  and  overturn  the  constitution." 

His  quotations  from  the  classics  were  often 
happy.     The  allusion  to  the  motto  of  the  Sun 
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newspaper,  which  had  been  commenced  under 
ministerial  patronage,  was  universally  cheered. — 
**  There  was  one  paper  in  particular,  said  to  be 
the  property  of  members  of  that  house,  which  had 
for  its  motto  a  garbled  part  of  a  beautiful  sentence, 
when  it  might  with  much  more  propriety  have 
assumed  the  whole : 

Solem  quis  dicere  falsura 
Audeat?     Ille  etiam  csecos  instare  tumultus 
Seepe  monet,  fraudemque  ei  operta  tamescere  bella.'* 


The  prince,  himself  remarkable  for  his  dex- 
terity in  telling  a  story,  was  fond  of  collecting 
instances  of  the  whim  and  humour  of  the  Irish 
peasantry.  One  of  those  was  —  the  history  of 
Morgan  Prussia. 

Morgan,  the  gay  and  handsome  son  of  a  low 
Irish  farmer,  tired  of  home,  went  to  take  the 
chances  of  the  world,  and  seek  his  fortune.  By  what 
means  he  traversed  England,  or  made  his  way  to 
France,  is  not  told.  But  he  at  length  crossed 
France  also,  and,  probably  without  much  know- 
ledge or  much  care  whether  he  were  moving  to 
the  north  or  the  south  pole,  found  himself  in  the 
Prussian  territory.  This  was  in  the  day  of  the  first 
Frederic,  famous  for  his  tall  regiment  of  guards, 
and  for  nothing  else ;  except  his  being  the  most 
dangerous  compound  of  fool  and  madman  among 
the  crowned  heads  of  the  Continent.     He  had  but 
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one   ambition,  that  of  inspecting  twice  a-day  a 
regiment  of  a  thousand  grenadiers,  not  one  of 
whom  was  less  than  six  feet  and   a  half  high. 
Morgan  was  an  Irish  giant,  and  was  instantly  seized 
by  the  Prussian  recruiting  sergeants,  who  force:! 
him  to  volunteer  into  the  tall  battalion.     This  turn 
of  fate  was  totally  out  of  the  Irishman's  calcula- 
tion ;  and  the  prospect  of  carrying  a  musket  till 
his  dying  day  on  the  Potsdam  parade,  after  having 
made  up  his  mind  to  live  by  his  wits  and  rove 
the  world,  more  than  once  tempted  him  to  think 
of  leaving  his  musket  and  his  honour  behind  him, 
and  fairly  trying  his  chance  for  escape.     But  the 
attempt  was    always  found    impracticable;   the 
frontier  was  too  closely  watched,  and  Morgan  still 
marched  up  and  down  the  Potsdam  parade  with 
a  disconsolate  heart;  when  one  evening  a  Turkish 
recruit  was  brought  in ;  for  Frederic   looked  to 
nothing  but  the  thews  and  sinews  of  a  man,  and 
the  Turk  was  full  seven  feet  high. 

*'  How  much  did  his  majesty  give  for  catch- 
ing that  heathen?"  said  Morgan  to  his  corporal. 
'*  Four  hundred  dollars,"  was  the  answef.  He 
burst  out  into  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  at 
this  waste  of  royal  treasure  upon  a  Turk.  *' Why, 
they  cannot  be  got  for  less,"  replied  the  corporal. 
"  What  a  pity  my  five  brothers  cannot  hear  of 
it!"  said  Morgan,  *'  I  am  a  dwarf  to  any  one  of 
them,  and  the  sound  of  half  the  money  would 
bring  them  all  over  immediately."    As  the  dis- 
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covery  of  a  tall  recruit  was  the  well-known  road 
to  favouritism,  five  were  worth  at  least  a  pair  of 
colours  to  the  corporal ;  the  conversation  was  im- 
mediately carried  to  the  sergeant,  and  from  him 
through  the  gradation  of  officers  to  the  colonel, 
who  took  the  first  opportunity  of  mentioning  it  to 
the  king.  The  colonel  was  instantly  ordered  to 
question  Morgan.  But  he  at  once  had  lost  all 
memory  on  the  subject. — "  He  had  no  brothers; 
he  had  made  the  regiment  his  father  and  mother 
and  relations,  and  there  he  hoped  to  live  and  die." 
But  he  was  urged  still  more  strongly,  and  at 
length  confessed,  that  he  had  brothers,  even  above 
the  regimental  standard,  but  that  **  nothing  on 
earth  could  stir  them  from  their  spades.'* 

After  some  time,  the  king  inquired  for  the  five 
recruits,  and  was  indignant  when  he  was  told  of 
the  impossibility  of  enlisting  them.  **  Send  the 
fellow  himself,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  let  him  bring 
them  back."  The  order  was  given,  but  Morgan 
was  '^  broken  hearted  at  the  idea  of  so  long  an 
absence  from  the  regiment."  He  applied  to  the 
colonel  to  have  the  order  revoked,  or  at  least  given 
to  some  one  else.  But  this  was  out  of  the  question, 
for  Frederic's  word  was  always  irrevocable;  and 
Morgan,  with  a  disconsolate  face,  prepared  to  set 
out  upon  his  mission.  But  a  new  difficulty  struck 
him.  "  How  was  he  to  make  his  brothers  come, 
unless  he  shewed  them  the  recruiting  money?" 
This  objection  was  at  last  obviated  by  the  advance 
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of  a  sum  equal  to  about  three  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  as  a  first  instalment  for  the  purchase  of 
his  family.  Like  a  loyal  grenadier,  the  Irishman 
was  now  ready  to  attempt  any  thing  for  his  colonel 
or  his  king,  and  Morgan  began  his  journey.  But, 
as  he  was  stepping  out  of  the  gates  of  Potsdam, 
another  difficulty  occurred;  and  he  returned  to 
tell  the  colonel,  that  of  all  people  existing,  the 
Irish  were  the  most  apt  to  doubt  a  traveller's 
story,  they  being  in  the  habit  of  a  good  deal  of 
exercise  in  that  style  themselves ;  and  that  when 
he  should  go  back  to  his  own  country  and  tell  them 
of  the  capital  treatment  and  sure  promotion  that 
a  soldier  met  with  in  the  guards,  the  probability 
was,  that  they  would  laugh  in  his  face.  As  to  the 
money,  ''  there  were  some  who  would  not  scru- 
ple to  say  that  he  stole  it,  or  tricked  some  one 
out  of  it.  But,  undoubtedly,  when  they  saw  him 
walking  back  only  as  a  common  soldier,  he  was 
sure  that  they  would  not  believe  a  syllable,  let 
him  say  what  he  would,  about  rising  in  the 
service." 

The  objection  was  intelligible  enough,  and  the 
colonel  represented  it  to  Frederic,  who,  doubly 
outrageous  at  the  delay,  swore  a  grenadier  oath, 
ordered  Morgan  to  be  made  a  sous  officier,  or  upper 
sergeant,  and,  with  a  sword  and  epaulette,  sent 
him  instantly  across  the  Rhine  to  convince  his 
five  brothers  of  the  rapidity  of  Prussian  promotion. 
Morgan  flew  to  his  home  in  the  County  Carlow, 
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delighted  the  firesides  for  many  a  mile  round  with 
his  having  outwitted  a  king  and  a  whole  battalion 
of  grenadiers,  laid  out  his  recruiting  money  on 
land,  and  became  a  man  of  estate  at  the  expense 
of  the  Prussian  treasury. 

One  ceremony  remains  to  be  recorded.  Once 
a  year,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  in  which  he 
left  Potsdam  and  its  giants  behind,  he  climbed  a 
hill  within  a  short  distance  of  his  house,  turned 
himself  in  the  direction  of  Prussia,  and,  with  the 
most  contemptuous  gesture  which  he  could  con- 
trive, bade  good-by  to  his  majesty!  The  mee 
was  long  a  great  source  of  amusement,  and  its 
hero,  like  other  heroes,  bore  through  life  the  name 
earned  by  his  exploit,  Morgan  Prussia. 

Burke  was  among  the  earliest  friends  of  the 
prince ;  and  his  admirable  talents,  sincere  honesty, 
and  inexhaustible  zeal  in  whatever  cause  he  under- 
took, made  him  one  of  the  most  valuable  advocates 
and  advisers  that  his  Royal  Highness  could  have 
found  in  the  empire.  No  individual,  in  the  me- 
mory of  the  house,  had  risen  to  such  sudden  fame 
as  Burke;  if  the  difficulties  of  his  first  years 
are  taken  into  consideration.  Pitt's  youth  was 
sustained  by  his  hereditary  renown,  at  a  time 
when  to  be  the  son  of  Chatham  was  a  passjHDft  to 
all  honours.  His  early  official  rank  also  gave  an 
extraordinary  weight  to  his  authority  as  a  speaker; 
and  i^hen  the  house  listened  at  once  to  eloquent 
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language,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  first  minister 
of  the  crown,  the  impression  was  comf^ete. 

Fox  had  the  same  advantt^  of  hereditary 
renown;  for,  if  Lord  Holland  was  an  inferior 
orator  to  Chatham,  he  still  was  a  speaker  of 
distinguished  acuteness,  force,  and  knowledge, 
and  the  most  daring  and  able  antagonist  of  that 
great  man  which  the  house  had  witnessed. 

Fox,  too,  as  the  head  of  opposition,  had  a  species 
of  official  weight,  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the 
minister.  He  was  the  oracle  of  a  party  which 
might,  within  twenty-four  hours,  be  masters  of 
the  government ;  and  the  most  common  declara- 
tion from  the  lips  of  the  leader  must  be  received 
with  the  attention  due  to  the  public  will  of  the 
aristocracy  of  England. 

But  Burke  had  nothing  to  depend  upon  but 
himself;  he  possessed  none  of  the  powerful  levers 
of  English  birth  and  connexion,  to  raise  him 
above  the  natural  obstacles  that  in  all  lands 
obstruct  the  stranger.  Of  all  helpless  beings,  an 
Irishman  cast  loose  into  the  streets  of  London,  at 
that  day,  was  the  most  helpless.  The  Scotch- 
man clung  to  some  lucky  emigrant  from  the  north 
colonised  in  the  fat  fertility  of  London ;  or  found 
protection  in  his  national  name,  and  patiently 
worked  his  passage  to  fortune.  But  the  Irish- 
man landed  in  the  metropolis,  as  if  he  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Africa;  he  was  on  terra  jirma^  but 
no  more — the  earth  produced  no  fruits  to  him; 
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the  landscape  shewed  him  nothing  but  a  desert ; 
and  it  was  a  piece  of  no  common  good  fortune, 
if  his  first  fraternal  embrace  were  not  from  a 
brotherhood  of  banditti,  and  his  final  residence 
were  not  in  a  dungecm. 

At  this  period  but  little  intercourse  subsisted 
between  the  two  countiries.  They  talked  of  each 
other  as  if  half  the  world  lay  between.  To 
England,  Ireland  was,  what  Sicily  was  to  the 
Greek — a  land  of  monsters  and  marvels,  of 
rebellious  giants  and  desperate  hazards,  that 
made  the  sleek  skin  of  England  quiver  to  its 
extremities.  To  Ireland,  England  was  a  place 
of  inordinate  prejudice  and  eternal  gloom ;  me- 
morable only  for  license  at  home  and  ambition 
abroad;  lavishing  her  vindictiveness  on  Ireland 
in  perpetual  visitations  of  super-subtle  secretaries 
and  dull  viceroys ;  in  unintelligible  acts  of  par- 
liament, and  taxes  without  mercy  and  without 
end ;  yet,  nevertheless,  having  certain  paths 
knee-deep  in  gold-dust  for  the  gallant  adven- 
turers, who  were  bold  enough  to  run  the  chance 
of  being  starved  or  hanged  in  the  discovery. 

The  romance  on  both  sides  has  been  much 
cooled  by  time  and  knowledge.  England  is  no 
more  the  El  Dorado,  nor  Ireland  the  Cyclops'  cave: 
the  peaceful  annual  importations  of  her  ten  thou- 
sand paupers  and  her  hundred  representatives, 
shew  the  generosity  with  which  the  sister  country 
can  part  with  her  population  for  the  sake  of  the 
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empire ;  and  the  zeal  with  which  the  importation 
of  both  is  welcomed  here,  shews  that  England  is 
not  to  be  outdone  in  the  magnanimous  virtues. 

Burke  had  scarcely  entered  the  house  when  he 
drew  all  eyes  upon  him.  He  was  marked  out  for 
eminence,  from  his  first  speech.  "A  young  Irish- 
man has  just  appeared  here,  who  astonishes  every 
body  by  his  information  and  eloquence,"  was  Fitz- 
patrick's  account  of  him  to  his  correspondent  in 
Ireland. 

Parliament  was  Sheridan's  undoing;  for  it 
excited  his  vanity,  already  too  headstrong;  pre- 
sented him  from  making  any  rational  effort  to  re- 
store his  fortune,  already  falling  into  decay ;  and, 
by  its  temptations  alike  to  the  peculiar  species  of 
indolence  and  the  peculiar  species  of  exertion 
which  Sheridan  most  unwisely  loved,  led  him 
irom  one  evil  to  another,  until  his  fate  was  de- 
cided. 

To  Sheridan,  parliament,  in  its  best  day,  was 
but  a  larger  club,  where  he  found  a  ready  enter- 
tainment, an  easy  fame,  irregular  hours,  and  a 
showy,  amusing,  and  various  society,  always 
willing  to  receive  his  jest,  and  to  repay  it  with 
applause.  Thus  he  fluttered  through  life,  as 
the  moth  round  the  candle,  continually  wheeling 
closer  to  ruin;  until  his  flight  was  scorched  at 
last,  and  he  dropped,  like  the  insect,  withered 
and  wingless,  to  writhe  on  the  ground  in  misery 
for  a  while,  and  die. 

M 
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But  Burke  was  created  for  parliament.  His 
mind  was  bom  with  a  determination  to  things  of 
grandeur  and  difficulty. 

"  Spumantemque  dari,  pecora  inter  inertia,  votis 
Optat  aprum,  aut  fulvum  descendere  monte  leonem." 

Nothing  in  the  ordinary  professions,  nothing  in 
the  trials  or  triumphs  of  private  life,  could  have 
satisfied  the  noble  hunger  and  thirst  of  his  spirit 
of  exertion.  This  quality  was  so  predominant, 
that  to  it  a  large  proportion  of  his  original  failures, 
and  of  his  unfitness  for  general  public  business, 
which  chiefly  belongs  to  detail,  is  to  be  traced 
through  life.  No  Hercules  could  wear  the  irre- 
sistible weapons  and  the  lion's  skin  with  more 
natural  supremacy ;  but  none  could  make  more 
miserable  work  with  the  distaff.  Burke's  mag- 
nitude of  grasp,  and  towering  conception,  were  so 
much  a  part  of  his  nature  that  he  could  never 
forego  their  exercise,  however  unsuited  to  the 
occasion.  Let  the  object  be  as  trivial  as  it  might, 
his  first  instinct  was  to  turn  it  into  all  shapes  of 
lofty  speculation,  and  try  how  far  it  could  be 
moulded  and  magnified  into  the  semblance  of 
greatness.  If  he  had  no  large  national  interest 
to  summon  him,  he  winged  his  tempest  against 
a  turnpike  bill ;  or  flung  away  upon  the  petty 
quarrels  and  obscure  peculations  of  the  under- 
lings of  office,  colours  and  forms  that  might  have 
emblazoned  the  fall  of  a  dynasty. 
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It  is  only  consistent  with  this  power,  that 
but  few  recollections  of  his  private  thoughts 
should  remain.  His  conversation  was  remarkable 
for  fluency  and  variety ;  and  Johnson's  character 
of  it  must  have  been  deserved. — "Sir,  if  a  stranger 
were  to  be  driven  with  Mun  Burke  under  a  gate- 
way, from  a  shower,  he  must  discover  him  to  be 
a  great  man."  But  his  thoughts  had  little  to  do 
with  the  level  of  society.  Where  his  treasure  was, 
there  were  his  watchings  and  his  aspirations ;  and 
even  the  fragments  of  his  familiar  talk  that  re- 
main, generally  bear  some  reference  to  the  public 
and  engrossing  topics  of  the  orator  and  the  states- 
man.— ^Windham,  always  high-flown,  had  been 
paying  some  extravagant  compliment  to  the  old 
French  noblesse.  Burke,  who,  with  all  his  abhor- 
rence of  the  revolution,  was  fully  awake  to  the 
follies  of  the  old  regime,  took  his  pupil  to  task 
on  the  subject. 

'*  Sir,"  said  he,  *'  you  should  disdain  levity  on 
such  a  theme.  I  well  knew  the  unhappy  condition 
of  those  gentlemen.  They  were  brave,  gay,  and 
graceful ;  they  had  much  more  honour  than 
those  who  tore  them  down,  and  hunted  them 
like  wild  beasts ;  and  to  the  full  as  much  virtue 
as  those  who  libelled  them  most  with  the  want 
of  it ;  but,  for  all  the  true  enjoyment  of  life, 
for  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  substantial  hap- 
piness, they  might  as  well  have  been  so  many 
galley-slaves.     Shut  out  from  every  natural  exer- 
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tion,  and  of  course  from  eveiy  natural  reward,  of 
a  manly  understanding;  from  the  professions; 
from  literature,  except  as  scribblers  of  love-songs; 
and  from  ambition,  except  as  the  wearers  of  blue 
and  red  ribands,  and  hangers-on  about  a  court; 
what  could  they  enjoy?  Political  distinction, 
the  noblest  stirrer  of  the  indolence  of  man,  was 
closed  upon  them.  They  had  nothing  for  it ;  but 
to  die  of  war  or  ennui.  They  absolutely  did 
nothing.  Their  very  look  wearied  me :  I  would 
rather  have  looked  on  the  skulls  in  the  cata- 
combs." 

**  Yet,"  retorted  Windham,  **  I  suppose  not 
from  their  industry.  I  never  heard  that  they 
did  much/' 

"  True,  Sir,"  gravely  answered  Burke ;  *'  but 
they  don't  shock  one's  feelings  by  pretending  to  be 
alive  r 

Yet  he  was  sometimes  provoked  into  humour. 
David  Hartley,  who  had  been  employed  as  a 
negotiator  of  the  treaty  with  America,  was  re- 
markable for  the  length  and  dulness  of  his 
speeches.  One  day,  when  Burke  was  prepared 
to  take  an  important  part  in  the  debate,  he  saw, 
to  his  infinite  vexation,  the  house  melting  down, 
under  Hartley's  influence,  from  an  immense  as- 
semblage into  a  number  scarcely  sufficient  to 
authorise  the  Speaker's  keeping  the  chair.  In 
the  course  of  this  heavy  harangue.  Hartley  had 
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occasion  to  desire  that  some  clause  in  the  riot 
act  should  be  read  at  the  tablfe.  Burke  could 
restrain  himself  no  longer.  >'The  riot  act,"  said 
he,  starting  from  his  seat;  *'  my  honourable 
friend  desires  the  riot  act  to  be  read!  What 
would  he  have  ?  Does  he  not  uee  that  the  mob 
has  dispersed  already  ?" 

It  was  of  this  interminable  talker  against  time, 
that  Jenkinson,  the  first  Lord  Liverpool,  told  the 
amusing  story, — that,  seeing  Hartley  rise  to  speak, 
he  left  the  house  to  breathe  a  little  of  the  firesh 
air.  A  fine  June  evening  tempted  him  on.  It 
was  no  more  than  five  o'clock.  He  went  home, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  to  his  villa,  some 
miles  from  town ;  where  he  dined,  rambled  about 
the  grounds,  and  then  returned  at  an  easy  pace 
to  London.  But  the  hour  was  now  nine  o'clock ; 
and  conceiving  that  the  division  must  be  nigh, 
he  sent  a  note  to  the  house  to  inquire  what  had 
been  done,  and  who  had  spoken.  The  answer 
returned  was,  that  *'  nobody  had  spoken  but 
Mr.  Hartley,  and  that  he  was  speaking  still." 
The  note,  however,  contained  the  cheering  con- 
jecture, *'  that  he  might  be  expected  to  close 
soon."  Even  that  conjecture  was  disappointed ; 
for,  when  Jenkinson  at  last  went  down  to  West- 
minster, he  found  Hartley  on  his  legs,  in  the 
same  position  in  which  he  had  Idft  him  half  a 
day  before,  pouring  out  the  same  sleepy  wisdom, 
and  surrounded   by  a   slumbering  house.     The 
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story  does  not  tell  by  what  means  this  inve- 
terate haranguer  was  ever  induced  to  conclude. 
But  he  had,  by  that  time,  been  speaking  five 
hours. 

Fitzpatrick  was  one  of  the  prince's  circle, 
which  he  adorned  by  his  wit  and  courtly  manners. 
He  was  a  handsome  man,  with  the  air  of  fashion, 
and  the  acquirements  which  belong  to  a  life  spent 
in  the  first  opportunities  of  cultivating  both 
mind  and  manners.  Like  all  the  leading  Whigs, 
he  was  distinguished  for  those  poetical  jeux 
(f  esprit,  those  toyings  about  the  foot  of  Parnassus, 
which  enabled  them  to  possess  the  pleasures,  and 
some  of  the  reputation  of  poetry,  without  chal- 
lenging criticism.  They  wrote  in  the  spirit  of 
the  French  school  of  *'  royal  and  noble"  poets, 
and  with  that  easy  mixture  of  sportiveness  and 
sarcasm,  which  raised  the  laugh  of  the  moment, 
and  passed  away — the  true  spirit  of  the  vers 
de  sociStS.  But  they  sometimes  affected  a  graver 
strain;  and  Fitzpatrick's  "  Inscription  on  the 
Temple  of  Friendship,  at  St.  Anne's  Hill,"  has, 
with  Horatian  lightness,  a  touch  of  that  melan- 
choly which  so  delicately  shades  the  mirth  of 
the  Epicurean  bard. 

<<  The  star  whose  radiant  beams  adorn 
With  vivid  light  the  rising  mom, — 
The  season  changed,  with  milder  ray 
Cheers  the  sweet  hour  of  parting  day. 
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So  Friendship,  (of  the  generous  breast 
The  earliest  and  the  latest  guest,) 
In  youth's  rich  mom  with  ardour  glows, 
And  brightens  life's  serener  close. 

Benignant  power !  in  this  retreat, 
Oh,  deign  to  fix  thy  tranquil  seat ! 
Where,  raised  above  life's  dusky  vale, 
Thy  favourites  brighter  scenes  shall  hail ; 
Think  of  the  past  but  as  the  past, 
And  know  true  happiness  at  last. 
From  life's  too  anxious  toils  remote. 
To  thee  the  heart  and  soul  devote ; 
(No  more  by  idle  dreams  betrayed), 
See  life,  what  life's  at  best/  a  shade ; 
Leave  fools  to  fling  their  hearts  away ; 
And  scorn  the  idol  of  the  day. 
Yes !  while  the  flowret's  in  its  prime. 
We'll  breathe  the  bloom,  redeem  the  time, 
Nor  waste  a  single  glance  to  know, 
What  cares  disturb  the  world  below !" 

Fitzpatrick,  educated  with  Fox,  brought  into 
public  life  with  him,  initiated  at  Brookes's,  and 
familiar  with  the  whole  round  of  high  life,  was 
inevitably  a  Foxite.  Fox  made  him  secretary  of 
war,  and  his  faith  was  never  impeached,  among 
the  changes  of  a  time  rich  in  political  versatility. 
It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  this  attractive 
personage,  if  he  had  not  urged  his  fidelity  into 
an  imitation  of  more  than  the  public  life  of  his 
friend.  But  he  played  deep,  and  exhausted  his 
income  and  his  life  together  in  a  round  of  dissi- 
pation.   Fox,  by  some  marvellous  power,  resisted 
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the  effects  of  gaming,  poUtica^  and* pleasure  alike; 
misfortune  seemed  to  rebound  from  htm,  until  it 
was  at  last  weary  of  its  attacks ;  and  Fox  was 
left  to  almost  the  tranquil  age  of  a  philosopher. 
But  Fitzpatrick's  powerful  frame  broke  down  into 
premature  decay,  and  for  some  years  before  his 
death,  he  could  be  scarcely  said  to  \ive. 

The  trial  of  Hastings  had  brought  Sir  Philip 
Francis  into  public  notice,  and  his  strong  Foxite 
principles  introduced  him  to  the  prince's  friends. 
His  rise  is  still  unexplained.  From  a  clerk  in  the 
War-office,  he  had  been  suddenly  exalted  into  a 
commissioner  for  regulating  the  afiairs  of  India, 
and  sent  to  Bengal  with  an  appointment,  esti- 
mated at  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  joined  Opposition,  declared 
violent  hostilities  against  Hastings,  and  gave  his 
most  zealous  assistance  to  the  prosecution ;  though 
the  house  of  commons  would  not  suffer  him  to  be 
on  the  committee  of  impeachment.  Francis  was 
an  able  and  effective  speaker ;  with  aa  occasional 
wildness  of  manner  and  eccentricity  of  expression, 
which,  if  they  sometimes  provoked  a  smile,  often 
increased  the  interest  of  his  statements. 

But  the  usual  lot  of  those  who  have  identified 
themselves  with  atiy  one  public  subject,  rapidly 
overtopk  him.  His  temperament,  his  talents,  and 
his  knowledge,  w^r^  all  Indian,  With  the  im- 
peachment he  was  politically  born,  with  it  he  lived, 
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and  when  it  withered  away,  his  adrentitious  and 
local  celebrity  perished  along^  with  it  He  clung 
to  Fox  for  a  few  years  after ;  but  while  the  great 
leader  of  opposition  found  all  his  skill  necessary 
to  retain  his  party  in  existence,  he  was  not  likely 
to  solicit  a  partisan  at  once  so  difficult  to  keep 
in  order  and  to  employ.  The  close  of  his  ambi- 
tious and  disappointed  life  was  spent  in  ranging 
along  the  skirts  of  both  parties,  joining  neither, 
and  speaking  his  mind  with  easy,  and  perhaps 
sincere,  scorn  of  both ;  reprobating  the  Whigs, 
during  their  brief  reign,  for  their  neglect  of  fancied 
promises;  and  equally  reprobating  the  ministry, 
for  their  blindness  to  fancied  pretensions. 

But  he  was  still  to  have  a  momentary  respite 
for  fame.  While  he  was  going  down  into  that 
oblivion  which  rewards  the  labours  of  so  many  po- 
liticians ;  a  pamphlet,  ascribing  Junius's  letters  to 
Sir  Philip,  arrested  his  descent.  Its  arguments 
were  plausible ;  and,  for  a  while,  opinion  appeared 
to  be  in  favour  of  the  conjecture,  notwithstanding 
a  denial  from  the  presumed  Junius  ;  which,  how- 
ever, had  much  the  air  of  his  feeling  no  strong 
dislike  to  being  suspected  of  this  new  title  to  ce- 
lebrity.*    But  further  examination  extinguished 

*  His  note,  on  the  occasion,  to  the  editor  of  one  of  the 
itewspapers,  might  mean  any  thing  or  nothing.  It  was  in  this 
style : — "  Sir,  you  have  attributed  to  me  the  writing  of  Junius*8 
letters.  If  you  choose  to  propagate  a  false  and  maliciouis  report, 
you  may."  •    Yours,  &c.  P.  F." 
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the  title ;  and  left  the  secret,  which  had  perplexed 
so  many  unravellers  of  literary  webs,  to  perplex 
the  grave  idlers  of  generations  to  come. 

Yet  the  true  wonder  is  not  the  concealment ; 
for  a  multitude  of  causes  might  have  produced  the 
continued  necessity  even  after  the  death  of  the 
writer ;  but  the  feasibility  with  which  the  chief 
features  of  Junius  may  be  fastened  on  almost  every 
writer,  of  the  crowd  for  whom  claims  have  been 
laid  to  this  dubious  honour:  while,  in  every  in- 
stance, some  discrepancy  finally  starts  upon  the 
eye,  which  excludes  the  claim. 

Burke  had  more  than  the  vigour,  the  informa- 
tion, and  the  command  of  language ;  but  he  vras  in- 
capable of  the  virulence  and  the  disloyalty.  Home 
Tooke  had  the  virulence  and  the  disloyalty  in 
superabundance ;  but  he  wanted  the  cool  sarcasm 
and  the  polished  elegance,  even  if  he  could  have 
been  fairly  supposed  to  be  at  once  the  assailant  and 
the  defender.  Wilkes  had  the  information  and  the 
wit ;  but  his  style  was  incorrigibly  vulgar,  and  all 
its  metaphors  were  for  and  from  the  mob :  in  ad- 
dition, he  would  have  rejoiced  to  declare  himself 
the  writer :  his  well-known  answer  to  an  inquiry 
on  the  subject  was,  **  Would  to  Heaven  I  had!" 
Utinam  scripsissem !  Lord  George  Germaine  has 
been  lately  brought  forward  as  a  candidate ;  and 
the  evidence  fully  proves  that  he  possessed  the 
dexterity  of  style,  the  powerful  and  pungent 
remark,  and  even  the  individual  causes  of  bitter- 
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ness  and  partisanship,  which  might  be  supposed  to 
stimulate  Junius :  but,  in  the  private  correspond- 
ence of  Junius  with  his  printer,  Woodfall,  there 
are  contemptuous  allusions  to  Lord  George's  con- 
duct in  the  field,  which  at  once  put  an  end  to  the 
question  of  authorship. 

Dunning  possessed  the  style,  the  satire,  and 
the  partisanship;  but  Junius  makes  blunders  in 
his  law,  of  which  Dunning  must  have  been 
incapable.  Gerard  Hamilton  (Single  -  speech) 
might  have  written  the  letters,  but  he  never  pos- 
sessed the  moral  courage ;  and  was,  besides,  so 
consummate  a  coxcomb,  that  his  vanity  must 
have,  however  involuntarily,  let  out  the  secret. 
The  argument,  that  he  was  Junius ;  from  his  no- 
toriously using  the  same  peculiarities  of  phrase, 
at  the  time  when  all  the  world  was  in  full  chase 
of  the  author,  ought  of  itself  to  be  decisive  against 
him;  for  nothing  can  be  clearer,  than  that  the 
actual  writer  was  determined  on  concealment, 
and  that  he  would  never  have  toyed  with  his  dan- 
gerous secret  so  much  in  the  manner  of  a  school- 
girl, anxious  to  develope  her  accomplishments. 

It  is  with  no  wish  to  add  to  the  number  of 
the  controversialists  on  this  bluestocking  subject, 
that  a  conjecture  is  hazarded ;  that  Junius  will  be 
found,  if  ever  found,  among  some  of  the  humbler 
names  of  the  list.  If  he  had  been  a  political 
leader,  or,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  an  inde- 
pendent  man,  it  is   next  to   impossible  that  he 
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should  not  have  left  some  indication  of  his  autSior- 
ship.  But  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  conceive  the 
case  of  a  private  secretary,  or  dependent  of  a 
political  leader,  writing,  by  his  command,  and  for 
his  temporary  purpose,  a  series  of  attacks  on  a 
ministry;  which,  when  the  object  was  gained, 
ft  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  bury,  so  far 
as  the  connexion  was  concerned,  in  total  oblivion. 
Junius,  writing  on  his  own  behalf,  would  have, 
in  all  probability,  retained  evidence  sufficient  to 
substantiate  his  title,  when  the  peril  of  the  dis- 
covery should  have  passed  away,  which  it  did 
within  a  few  years ;  for  who  would  have  thought, 
ia  1780,  of  punishing  even  the  libels  on  the  king 
in  1770?  or  when,  if  the  peril  remained,  the 
writer  would  have  felt  himself  borne  on  a  tide 
of  popular  applause  high  above  the  inflictions 
of  law. 

But,  writing  for  another;  the  most  natural 
result  was,  that  he  should  have  been  pledged  to 
extinguish  all  proof  of  the  transaction ;  to  give 
up  every  fragment  that  could  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery at  any  future  period ;  and  to  surrender 
the  whole  mystery  into  the  hands  of  the  superior, 
for  whose  purposes  it  had  been  constructed,  and 
who,  while  he  had  no  fame  to  acquire  by  its  being 
made  public,  might  be  undone  by  its  betrayal. 

The  marks  of  private  secretaryship  are  so 
strong,  that  all  the  probable  conjectures  have 
pointed   to  writers  under   that  relation;    Lloyd, 
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the  private  secretary  of  George  Grenville ;  Great- 
ral^es.  Lord  Shelbume's  private  secretary ;  Rosen- 
hagen^,  who  was  so  much  concerned  in  the  busi- 
ness of  Shelbume  house,  that  he  may  be  con- 
sidered as,  a  second  secretary;  and  Macauley 
Boyd,  who  was  perpetually  about  some  public 
man,  and  who  was  at  length  fixed  by  his  friends 
on  Lord  Macartney's  establishment,  and  went 
with  him  to  take  office  in  India. 

But,  mortifying  as  it  may  be  to  the  disputants 
on  the  subject,  the  discovery  is  now  beyond  ra- 
tional hope ;  for  Junius  intimates  his  having  been 
a  spectator  of  parliamentary  proceedings  even 
further  back  than  the  year  1743;  which,  sup- 
posing him  to  have  been  twenty  years  old  at 
the  time,  would  give  more  than  a  century  for 
his  experience.  In  the  long  interval  since  1772, 
when  the  letters  ceased;  not  the  slightest  clue  has 
been  discovered;  though  doubtless  the  keenest 
inquiry  was  set  on  foot  by  the  parties  assailed. 
Sir  William  Draper  died  with  but  one  wish, 
though  a  sufficiently  uncharitable  one,  that  he 
could  have  found  out  his  castigator,  before  he 
took  leave  of  the  world.  Lord  North  often 
avowed  his  total  ignorance  of  the  writer.  The 
king's  reported  observation  to  Gen.  Desaguiliers, 
in  1772,  "We  know  who  Junius  is,  and  he  will 
write  no  more,"  is  unsubstantiated ;  and  if  ever 
made,  was  probably  prefaced  with  a  supposition ; 
for  no  publicity  ever  followed  ;  and  what  neither 
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the  minister  of  the  day,  nor  his  successors  ever 
knew,  could  scarcely  have  come  to  the  king's 
knowledge  but  by  inspiration,  nor  remained  locked 
up  there  but  by  a  reserve  not  far  short  of  a  po- 
litical error. 

But  the  question  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
discovery;  for,  since  the  personal  resentment  is 
past,  its  interest  can  arise  only  from  pulling  the 
mask  off  the  visage  of  some  individual  of  political 
eminence,  and  giving  us  the  amusing  contrast  of 
his  real  and  his  assumed  physiognomy ;  or  from 
unearthing  some  great  unknown  genius.    But  the 
leaders  have  been  already  excluded  ;  and   the 
composition  of  the  letters  demanded  no  extraor- 
dinary powers.   Their  secret  information  has  been 
vaunted ;  but  Junius  gives  us  no  more  than  what 
would  now  be  called  the  **chat  of  the  clubs;"  the 
currency  of  conversation,  which  any  man  mixing 
in  general  life  might  collect  in  his  half-hour's  walk 
down  St.  James's  Street :  he  gives  us  no  insight 
into  the  purposes  of  government ;  of  the  counsels 
of  the  cabinet  he  knows  nothing.     The  style  was 
undeniably  excellent   for  the  purpose,   and   its 
writer  must  have  been  a  man  of  ability.     If  it 
had  been  original,  he  might  have  been  a  man  of 
genius;  but  it  was  notoriously  formed  on  Col. 
Titus's  letter,  which,  from  its  strong  peculiarities, 
is  of  easy  imitation.     The  crime  and  the  blunder 
together  of  Junius   was,   that  he  attacked   the 
king,  a  man  so  publicly  honest  and  so  personally 
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virtuous,  that  his  assailant  inevitably  pronounced 
himself  a  libeller.  But  if  he  had  restricted  his 
lash  to  the  contending  politicians  of  the  day, 
justice  would  have  rejoiced  in  his  vigorous  se- 
verity. Who  could  have  regretted  the  keenest 
application  of  the  scourge  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
the  most  incapable  of  ministers,  and  the  most 
openly  and  offensively  profligate  of  men ;  to  the 
indomitable  selfishness  of  Mansfield;  to  the  avarice 
of  Bedford,  the  suspicious  negotiator  of  the  scan- 
dalous treaty  of  1763 ;  or  to  the  slippered  and 
drivelling  ambition  of  North,  sacrificing  an  em- 
pire to  his  covetousness  of  power? 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  KINGS  ILLNESS. 


The  prince's  adoption  of  Whig  politics  had  deeply 
offended  his  royal  father ;  for  the  coalition  mi- 
nistry had  made  Fox  personally  obnoxious  to  the 
monarchy  who  remembered  its  power  by  a  series 
of  mortifications,  so  keen  that  they  had  inspired 
the  desperate  idea  of  abandoning  England  for  a 
time,  and  seeking  refuge  for  his  broken  spirit  and 
insulted  authority  in  Hanover.  This  conception 
the  king  was  said  to  have  so  far  matured  as  to 
have  communicated  to  Thurlow ;  who,  however, 
repelled  it  in  the  most  direct  manner,  telling  his 
majesty, — that  **  though  it  might  be  easy  to  go  to 
Hanover,  it  might  be  difficult  to  return  to  England ; 
that  James  the  Second's  was  a  case  in  point ;  and 
that  the  best  plan  was,  to  let  the  coalition  take 
their  way  for  awhile,  as  they  were  sure  to  plunge 
themselves  into  some  embarrassment,  and  then  be 
might  have  them  at  his  disposal." 

The  advice  was  solid,  and  successful.  The  king 
thenceforth  exhibited  his  aversion  to  the  ministry 
in  the  most  open  manner,  by  steadily  refusing  to 
bestow  a  single  English  peerage,  while  they  were 
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in  power;  and  it  was  surmised,  that  Fox  was 
driven  by  his  consciousness  of  this  total  alienation, 
to  the  rash  and  defying  measure  of  the  India 
bill,  as  a  support  against  the  throne.  The  game 
was  a  bold  one  ;  for  its  success  would  have 
made  Fox  king  of  lords,  commons,  and  people ; 
and  George  the  Third,  king  of  masters  of  the 
stag-hounds,  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber^  and 
canons  of  Windsor.  But  it  failed,  and  its  failure 
was  ruin.  It  iwt  merely  overthrew  Fox,  but  it 
spread  the  ruin  to  every  thing  that  bore  the  name. 
His  banner  was  not  simply  borne  down  in  the 
casual  fortunes  of  the  fight ;  but  it  was  broken, 
trampled  on,  and  extinguished.  By  the  India 
bill  the  languors  of  poHtical  warfare  were  turned 
into  the  fierceness  of  personal  combat ;  and  whig- 
gism,  pressed  by  the  new -armed  wrath  of  the 
monarch,  and  losing  its  old  refuge  in  the  popular 
sympathy,  hated  by  the  throne,  and  repelled  by 
the  nation,  feebly  dispersed  on  the  field. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  the  noblest  parties,  when 
the  spirit  that  once  animated  them  has  passed 
away.  The  men  of  1688  would  have  found  it 
impossible  to  recognise  their  descendants  in  the 
shifting  politicians  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
but  woe  be  to  the  people  whose  liberties  depend 
up(Mi  the  character  of  individuals!  The  revolu- 
tion itself  would  have  been  a  mockery,  but  for 
its  taking  refuge  in  the  manliness  and  religious 
virtue  of  the  nation.     All  the  dverthrows  of  all 
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the  tyrannies  of  ancient  or  modern  days  were 
never  able  to  make  corruption  free;  more  than 
the  loudest  professions  of  principle  ever  made  a 
profligate  the  fit  trustee  and  champion  of  national 
freedom.  The  personal  vice  nullifies  and  conta- 
minates the  public  profession.  No  revolution  ever 
succeeded,  nor  ever  deserved  to  succeed,  which 
was  not  demanded  by  the  same  natural  and  righ- 
teous necessity  which  demands  the  defence  of 
our  fireside;  and  which  was  not  conducted  by 
men  unstained  by  the  crime  of  individual  ambition, 
or  the  deeper  crime  of  bartering  the  national 
blood  for  their  own  avarice,  licentiousness,  or  re- 
venge;— men  who  felt  themselves  periling  their 
lives  for  an  object  that  dignifies  death  ;  and  in 
the  impulse  of  holiness  and  faith  offering  up  their 
existence  a  willing  and  solemn  sacrifice  to  their 
fellow  men  and  their  God. 

The  success  of  the  first  French  revolution  is  no 
answer  to  this  principle ;  for  France  had  shewed 
only  the  frightful  rapidity  with  which  the  name 
of  freedom  can  be  vitiated ;  and  the  incalculable 
means  of  public  explosion  and  misery  which  may 
exist  under  the  surface  of  the  most  ostentatious 
patriotism.  The  second  revolution  is  yet  to  dis- 
play its  results ;  but  auspicious  and  justifiable  as 
has  been  its  commencement,  its  only  security  will 
be  found  in  purifying  the  habits  of  the  people. 

If  Italy,  with  her  magnificent  powers,  her 
vivid  susceptibility  of  character,  her  living  genius, 
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and  her  imperishable  fame  —  Italy,  where  every 
foot  of  ground  was  the  foundation  of  some  monu- 
ment of  the  most  illustrious  supremacy  of  the 
human  mind,  is  now  a  prison ;  the  crime 
ind  the  folly  are  her  own;  her  own  vices  have 
ri?etted  the  chain  round  her  neck,  her  own 
hand  has  barred  the  dungeon ;  and  in  that  dun- 
geon she  will  remain  for  ever,  if  she  wait  until 
vice  shall  give  vigour  to  her  limbs,  or  super- 
stition throw  back  the  gates  of  her  living  se- 
pulchre. A  purer  influence  must  descend  upon 
her.  A  deliverer,  not  of  the  earth,  earthy  —  but 
an  immortal  visitant,  shedding  the  light  of  holi- 
ness and  religion  from  its  vesture,  must  come 
upon  her  darkness ;  and,  like  the  angel  that 
came  to  Peter,  bid  her  awake  and  follow. 

If  Spain  and  Portugal  are  still  convulsed  with 
civil  discord ;  who  can  hope  to  see  rational  free- 
dom ever  existing  in  those  lands,  while  the  cor- 
mptioii  of  the  people  feeds  the  license  of  the 
throne ;  while,  if  the  king  imprisons,  the  peasant 
stabs ;  while,  if  the  crown  violates  the  privileges 
of  the  subject,  the  subject  habitually  violates  the 
honour  of  the  holiest  ties  of  our  nature;  while, 
if  government  is  tyranny,  private  life  is  rapine, 
promiscuous  passion,  and  merciless  revenge?  Let 
the  changes  be  as  specious  as  they  may,  the 
political  suffering  will  only  deepen,  until  the  per- 
sonal reform  comes  to  redeem  the  land ;  until 
faith   is    more   than    an   intolerant  superstition. 
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courage  than  assassination,  and  virtue  than  con- 
fession to  a  monk.  Till  then,  freedom  will  be 
but  a  name ;  and  the  fall  of  a  Spanish  or  Portu- 
guese tyrant  but  a  signal  for  his  assailants  to 
bury  their  poniards  in  each  other's  bosoms; 
constitution  will  be  but  an  upbreaking  of  the 
elements  of  society;  and  the  plunging  of  des- 
potism into  the  gulf,  but  a  summons  to  every 
gloomy  and  furious  shape  of  evil  below,  to  rise 
upon  the  wing,  and  darken  and  poison  the  moral 
atmosphere  of  mankind. 

The  India  bill  gave  the  final  blow  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Old  Whigs.  The  name  had  long 
survived  the  reality;  but  now  even  the  name 
perished.  When  the  fragments  of  the  party  were 
collected,  in  the  course  of  years,  after  their  almost 
desperate  dispersion ;  they  were  known  by  another 
name ;  and  the  New  Whigs,  however  they  might 
claim  the  honours  of  the  Old,  were  never  recognised 
as  successors  to  the  estate.  From  this  period, 
Pitt  and  Toryism  were  paramount.  Fox,  defeated 
in  his  ambition  of  being  a  monarch,  was  hence- 
forth limited  to  such  glories  as  were  to  be  found 
in  perpetual  discomfiture.  Unequalled  in  debate, 
he  talked  for  twenty  years,  and  delighted  the 
senate ;  was  the  idol  of  Westmmster,  the  clubs, 
and  the  conversations  at  Devonshire-house;  but 
saw  himself  in  an  inexorable  minority  in  the  only 
place  where  triumph  was  worthy  of  his  abilities 
or  dear  to  his  ambition.    Perhaps,  too,  if  Fox  had 
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never  existed,  his  rival  might  never  have  risen  to 
eminence;  for  even  great  powers  require  great 
opportunities,  and  the  struggle  with  the  colossal 
frame  and  muscle  of  Fox's  genius  might  be 
essential  to  mature  the  vigour  of  his  young  anta- 
gonist and  conqueror.  Still,  when  all  hope  of 
wresting  the  supremacy  out  of  Pitt's  hand  was 
past,  the  exercbe  was  useful;  and  Fox,  for  the 
rest  of  his  days,  had  the  infelicitous  honour  of 
keeping  those  powers  in  practice,  whose  inaction 
might  have  dropped  the  sceptre.  He  was  the 
noblest  captive  linked  to  Pitt's  chariot-wheel,  but 
to  that  chariot-wheel  he  was  linked  for  life ;  and 
no  other  arm  could  have  so  powerfully  dragged 
his  rival's  triumphal  car  up  the  steeps  of  fame. 

The  prince  unhappily  soon  created  a  new 
grievance,  that  came  home  more  directly  to 
the  royal  bosom  than  even  his  politics.  RoIIe's 
allusion  to  his  marriage  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert* 
was  believed  by  the  king  to  be  true,  and  no  act 
could  be  calculated  to  give  deeper  offence  to  the 

*  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  the  daug^hter  of  Wm.  Smythe,  Esq. 
of  Tonge  Castle,  and  niece  of  Sir  E.  Smythe,  Bart,  of  Acton 
Bumel,  Salop.  Her  sister  was  married  to  Sir  Camaby  Hagger- 
Btone,  Bart.  At  an  early  age  she  married  Weld,  of  Lulworth 
Castle,  Dorset.  On  his  death  she  married  Fitzherbert,  of  Swin- 
nerton,  Leicestershire,  a  remarkably  striking  person,  who  died  of 
either  over  exertion  in  a  walk  from  Bath  to  town,  or  some 
imprudence  at  the  burning  of  Lord  Mansfield's  house,  in  the 
nots  of  1780.    The  lady  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 
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monarch,  as  a  parent,  a  Protestant,  or  a  man  of 
virtue.  The  lady  was  high-bred  and  handsome; 
and,  though  by  seven  years  the  prince's  elder,  and 
with  the  formidable  drawback  of  having  been  twice 
a  widow,  her  attractions  might  justify  the  civi- 
lities of  fashion.  But  her  rank  and  her  religion 
were  barriers,  which  she  must  have  known  to  be 
impassable. 

The  king  was  peculiarly  sensitive  to  mSsalli- 
ances  in  the  blood  royal.  The  Marriage  Act  of 
1772,  had  originated  in  the  royal  displeasure  at 
the  marriages  of  his  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  Cum- 
berland and  Gloucester,  with  subjects  ;*  and  the 
determination  with  which  the  bill  was  urged 
through  the  legislature  against  the  strongest  re- 
sistance, shewed  the  interest  which  his  majesty 
took  in  preserving  the  succession  clear. 

But  the  prince's  error  had  gone  further  than  the 
passionate  violation  of  an  unpopular  law;  for  the 
marriage  of  the  heir  apparent  with  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic must  have  defeated  his  claim  to  the  throne. 

*  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  married  Mrs.  Horton,  Lord 
Imham's  daughter;  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Waldegrave,  but  this  marriage  was  not  acknow- 
ledged for  some  time  after.  The  bill  passed  rapidly  through 
parliament,  yet  was  debated  with  unusual  perseverance  in  all  its 
stages.  With  the  public  it  was  highly  unpopular,  and  was 
assailed  by  every  weapon  of  seriousness  and  ridicule.  It  was 
described  as  intolerably  aristocratical ;  as  insulting  to  English 
birth  and  beauty ;  as  violating  one  of  the  first  laws  of  our  being; 
and  even  as  giving  a  direct  encouragement  to  crime.     Epigrams 
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To  this  hour  the  marriage  has  been  neither 
proved  nor  disproved.  It  was  rumoured  that  the 
lady's  scruples  were  soothed  by  having  the  cere- 
monial performed  according  to  the  rites  of  her 
own  church.  But  no  Roman  Catholic  dispensa- 
tion, guiltily  facile  as  such  license  is  in  that 
church,  could  have  acquitted  the  parties  of  the 
crime  of  sustaining  a  connexion  notoriously  void 
by  the  laws  of  the  land.  Fox's  declaration  in  the 
house  admits  of  no  subterfuge;  language  could 
not  have  been  found  more  distinctly  repelling  the 

and  satires  inniimerable  were  showered  upon  the  bill,  and  its 
opponents  certainly  had  all  the  wit  and  all  the  women  on  their 
aide.    One  of  those  ^eux  d* esprit  was  — 

THE  ROYAL  MARRIAGE  ACT. 

Says  Dick  to  Tom,  "  This  Act  appears 

The  oddest  thing  alive  ; 
To  take  the  crown  at  eighteen  years, 

The  wife  at  twenty-fiye. 

The  thing  a  puzzle  must  remain ; 

For,  as  old  Dowdeswell  *  said, 
*  So  early  if  one's  fit  to  reign, 

One  must  be  fit  to  wed.' " 

Says  Tom  to  Dick,  "  The  man's  a  fool. 

Or  knows  no  rubs  of  life ; 
Good  friend,  'tis  easier  far  to  rule 

A  kingdom  than  a  wife!" 

*  An  opponent  of  the  bill. 
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charge ;  and  that  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  felt  it  to  be 
decisive,  is  palpable  from  the  anger  and  alienation 
with  which  she,  for  years  after,  affected  to  treat 
him.  However,  she  still  enjoys  at  least  the  gains 
of  the  connexion ;  and  up  to  the  hoary  age  of 
seventy-five,  calmly  draws  her  salary  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year ! 

The  theme  is  repulsive.  But  the  writer  de- 
grades his  moral  honour,  and  does  injustice  to 
the  general  cause  of  truth,  who  softens  down  such 
topics  into  the  simplicity  of  romance.  Yet,  be- 
tween the  individuals  in  question  there  can  be 
no  comparison.  The  prince  was  in  the  giddiest 
period  of  youth  and  inexperience;  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  temptation;  it  was  laid  in  his  way  by 
individuals  craftily  accomplished  in  every  art  of 
extravagance  and  ruin.  For  him  to  have  escaped 
the  snare  would  have  been  not  less  than  the  most 
fortunate  of  accidents,  or  an  exhibition  of  the 
manliest  sense  and  virtue.  But,  for  those  who 
ministered  to  his  errors,  or  shared  in  them,  the  con- 
demnation must  be  altogether  of  a  deeper  dye. 

In  this  most  unhappy  intercourse  originated 
all  the  serious  calamities  of  the  prince's  life. 
From  its  commencement  it  openly  drew  down 
the  indignation  of  his  excellent  father ;  it  alien- 
ated his  general  popularity  in  an  immediate 
and  an  extraordinary  degree;  it  shook  the  con- 
fidence of  the  wise  and  good  in  those  hopes  of 
recovery  and  reformation,  which  such  minds  are 
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the  most  generous  to  conceive,  and  the  most 
unwilling  to  cast  away;  the  cold  gravity  of 
this  unlover-like  connexion  gave  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  system;  and  its  equivocal  and  offen- 
sive bondage  was  obviously  a  fixture  for  life. 
It  embarrassed  him  with  the  waste  of  a  double 
household,  when  he  was  already  sinking  under 
the  expenses  of  one ;  and  precipitated  him  into 
bankruptcy.  It  entangled  him  more  and  more 
inextricably  with  the  lower  members  of  that 
cabal,  who  gathered  round  him  in  the  mask  of 
politics,  only  to  plunder ;  and  who,  incapable  of 
the  dignified  and  honourable  feelings  that  may 
attach  to  party,  cared  nothing  for  the  nation, 
or  for  political  life,  beyond  what  they  could 
filch  for  their  daily  bread  from  the  most  pitiful 
sources  of  a  contemptible  popularity.  It  dis- 
heartened all  his  higher  friends,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Fox,  Grey,  Burke,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  opposition ;  while  it  betrayed  the 
prince's  name  and  cause  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  could  not  touch  even  royalty  without  leav- 
ing a  stain.  Finally,  it  destroyed  all  chance  of 
happiness  in  his  subsequent  marriage;  and  was 
the  chief  ingredient  in  that  cup  of  personal  anxiety 
and  public  evil  which  was  so  sternly  forced  to  his 
lips  almost  to  the  close  of  his  days. 

Fox  s  declaration  in  the  house  had  given  the 
first  example  of  the  pangs  which  the  prince  was 
to  feel.     It  unquestionably  threw  dishonour  on 
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the  connexion.  Yet,  to  expect  Fox  to  retract  his 
words,  and  this  too  when  their  object  was  gained 
by  the  payment  of  the  prince's  debts,  was  utterly 
hopeless.  Grey  was  then  sounded;*  but  he 
declined  this  singular  oflSce.  Sheridan  was  the 
next  resource ;  and,  with  that  miserable  pliancy, 
which,  in  him,  resulted  less  from  a  casual  defer- 
ence to  the  will  of  others,  than  from  a  total  want 
of  moral  elevation,  a  guilty  callousness  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-respect,  he  undertook  to  equivocate 
the  house  into  sufferance.  In  allusion  to  the 
prince's  offer,  through  Fox,  to  undergo  an  examin- 
ation in  the  lords,  he  affectedly  said, — "  that  the 
house  deserved  credit  for  decorum,  in  not  taking 
advantage  of  the  offer,  and  demanding  such  an 
inquiry.  But  while  his  royal  highness's  feelings 
had  been,  doubtless,  considered  on  the  occasion, 
he  must  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  however  some 
might  think  it  a  subordinate  consideration,  that 
there  was  another  person,  entitled,  in  every  deli- 
cate and  honourable  mind,  to  the  same  attention ; 
one  whom  he  would  not  otherwise  venture  to  de- 
scribe, or  allude  to,  but  by  saying  it  was  a  name 
which  malice  or  ignorance  alone  could  attempt  to 
injure,  and  whose  character  and  conduct  claimed 
and  were  entitled  to  the  truest  respect." 

Nothing  could  be  more  filmy  than  this  veil ; 
and  nothing  more  contemptible  than  the  conduct 

*  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan. 
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of  the  man  who  exhibited  himself  thus  ready  to 
cast  it^  thin  as  it  was^  across  the  eyes  of  the 
house.  But  the  question  had  been  settled  long 
before ;  the  equivocation  was  scornfully  left  un- 
disturbed, and  the  individuals  were  given  over  to 
that  tardy  prudence  which  will  learn  no  lessons 
but  from  misfortune. 

A  second  and  more  bitter  proof  of  the  public 
feelings  rapidly  followed.  In  October,  1788, 
symptoms  of  that  disease  of  the  mind,  which  after- 
wards broke  out  into  such  violence,  were  apparent 
in  the  king.  In  November  the  fears  of  the  nation 
were  confirmed ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  public  sorrow,  it  was  declared  expedi- 
ent to  provide  for  the  government  of  the  country. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  similar,  but  slighter  at- 
tack, in  1 765,  his  majesty's  speech  to  parliament, 
on  his  recovery,  declared,  that  the  **  thoughts 
with  which  the  memory  of  his  illness  affected 
him,  touching  the  welfare  of  his  people  and  his 
children,  urged  him  to  propose  to  its  considera- 
tion, whether  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  vest 
in  him  the  power  of  appointing,  from  time  to  time, 
by  instruments  in  writing,  under  his  sign  manual, 
the  queen,  or  some  other  person  of  the  royal 
family  usually  residing  in  Great  Britain,  to  be  the 
guardian  of  any  of  his  children,  who  might  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne  before  the  age  of  eighteen ; 

♦  April  24,  1765. 
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and  to  be  regent  of  the  kingdom  until  his  suc- 
cessor should  attain  that  age,  subject  to  the 
restrictions  and  regulations  specified  in  the  act 
made  on  occasion  of  his  father's  death. — The 
regent  so  appointed  to  be  assisted  by  a  council, 
composed  of  the  several  persons  who,  by  reason 
of  their  dignities  and  offices,  were  constituted 
members  of  the  council  established  by  that  act, 
together  with  those  whom  they  might  think  proper 
to  leave  to  his  majesty's  nomination."* 

A  bill  on  this  principle,  but  with  considerable 
modifications  relative  to  the  individuals  who  might 
be  appointed  to  the  regency  and  guardianship, 
was  passed  in  the  same  year.f 

The  recurrence  of  the  king's  illness  made  the 
immediate  meeting  of  parliament  necessary;  and 
on  the  20th  of  November,  the  day  to  which  it  had 
been  prorogued,  the  session  began.  But  the  opi- 
nions of  the  royal  physicians  were  still  so  dubious; 
and  both  ministers  and  opposition  were  still  so 
imperfectly  prepared  for  any  direct  measures,  that 
a  fortnight's  adjournment  was  agreed  on  without 
difficulty. 

Fox  was  then  absent  on  a  foreign  tour;  but  he 
had  been  sent  for,  and  was  expected  hourly.  In  the 
mean  time,  Sheridan  appears  to  have  acted  as  the 
chief  counsellor  of  opposition,  in  which  capacity 
he  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  prince: J — 

*  AprU  24, 1765.     t  May  15, 1765.     J  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan. 
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"  Sir,  —  From  the  intelligence  of  to-day,  we 
are  led  to  think  that  Pitt  will  make  something 
more  of  a  speech,  in  moving  to  adjourn,  on  Thurs- 
day, than  was  at  first  imagined.  In  this  case,  we 
presume  your  royal  highness  will  be  of  opinion 
that  we  must  not  be  totally  silent.  I  possessed 
Payne*  yesterday  with  my  sentiments  on  the  line 
of  conduct  which  appears  to  me  best  to  be  adopted 
OD  this  occasion,  that  they  might  be  submitted  to 
your  royal  highnesses  consideration;  and  I  take 
the  liberty  of  repeating  my  firm  conviction,  that 
it  will  greatly  advance  your  royal  highness's 
credit,  and,  in  case  of  events,  lay  the  strongest 
grounds  to  baffle  every  attempt  at  opposition  to 
your  royal  highness's  just  claims  and  rights,  that 
the  language  of  those  who  may  be  in  any  sort 
suspected  of  knowing  your  royal  highness's  wishes 
and  feelings,  should  be  that  of  great  moderation 
in  disclaiming  all  party  views,  and  avowing  the 
utmost  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  any  reasonable 
delay. 

"  At  the  same  time,  I  am  perfectly  aware 
of  the  arts  which  will  be  practised,  and  the 
advantages  which  some  people  will  attempt  to 
gain  by  time.  But  1  am  equally  convinced, 
that  a  third  party  will  soon  appear,  whose  efforts 
may,    in    the    most    decisive    manner,    prevent 

•  Captain  Pape  (afterwards  Admiral),  the  prince's  private 
secretary. 
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this  sort  of  situation  and  proceeding  from  con- 
tinuing long. 

*'  Payne  will  probably  have  submitted  to  your 
royal  highness  more  fully  my  idea  on  this  subject, 
towards  which  I  have  already  taken  some  success- 
ful steps.  Your  royal  highness  will,  I  am  sure, 
have  the  goodness  to  pardon  the  freedom  with 
which  I  give  my  opinion ;  after  which  I  have  only 
to  add,  that  whatever  your  royal  highness's  judg- 
ment decides,  shall  be  the  pride  of  my  conduct, 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  so  to  others." 

Those  negotiations  are  now  chiefly  valuable  for 
the  light  which  they  throw  on  human  nature.  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow  was  destined  to  afford  the  chief 
illustration.  His  lordship,  so  well  known  as  a  lead- 
ing lawyer,  and  a  clamorous  partisan,  was  especially 
a  boaster  of  immaculate  principle.  The  present 
transaction  shewed  him  to  be  also  a  low  intriguer 
and  a  contemptible  hypocrite.  While  he  sat  at 
the  council-table  of  the  ministry  he  was  intriguing 
with  opposition;  while  he  was  intriguing  with  op- 
position he  was  watching  the  king's  physicians;  and 
the  moment  he  was  assured,  from  the  king's  symp- 
toms, that  he  might  cheat  both  ministers  and  oppo- 
sition— without  the  loss  of  his  place!  he  marched 
down  to  the  house,  proclaimed  himself  the  inalien- 
able servant  of  the  throne,  and  obtested  Heaven,  in 
language  little  short  of  blasphemy,  that— ''  when- 
ever he  forgot  his  king,  might  his  God  forget  him." 
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Sheridan *s  allusion  to  "  the  third  party," 
referred  to  Thurlow.  This  negotiation  took  Fox 
by  surprise,  who  had  been  previously  pledged  to 
give  the  seals  to  Loughborough.  Thurlow,  how- 
ever, was  now  hired,  and  must  have  his  hire ;  to 
which  Fox,  after  no  slight  struggle  with  himself, 
acceded.  His  letter  on  the  subject  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  vexatious  compliances,  to  which 
men  are  sometimes  driven,  who  seem  to  be  at 
the  height  of  their  ambition,  and  whom  the  world 
looks  on  as  carrying  every  thing  by  their  will. 

"  Dear  Sheridan, — I  have  swallowed  the  pill ; 
a  most  bitter  one  it  was, —  and  have  written  to 
Lord  Loughborough,  whose  answer  must,  of  course, 
be  content.  What  is  to  be  done  next  ?  Should 
the  prince  himself,  or  you,  or  I,  or  Warren,  speak 
to  the  chancellor  ?  The  objection  to  the  last  is, 
that  he  must  probably  wait  for  an  opportunity, 
and  that  no  time  is  to  be  lost.  Pray  tell  me  what 
is  to  be  done.  I  am  convinced,  after  all,  the 
negotiation  will  not  succeed,  and  am  not  sure 
that  I  am  sorry  for  it.  1  do  not  remember  feel- 
ing so  uneasy  about  any  political  thing  I  ever  did 
in  my  life.     Call  if  you  can. 

"  Your's  ever,  C.  J.  F." 

It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  feebly  a  sense  of 
public  decency  or  personal  honour  sometimes 
acts  upon  the  minds  of  men  accustomed  to  the 
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tnsffic  of  fM)litic6.  In  ThijyfIo\r>  we  l^vo  the*  in- 
stance df  an  individual  at  the  head  of  an  honourabLe 
profession^  and  therefore  doubly  bound  to  thipk  of 
character;  opulent,  and  therefpre  tinder  no  neces- 
sity of  consulting  the  increase  of  his  means ;  ad- 
vanced in  life,  and  therefore  at  once  destitute  t  of 
the  excuses  of  young  amhitiony  anfl  incapable  <of 
the  long  enjoymont  of  power ;  and  yet  invdving 
himself  in  a  labyrinth  of  falsehood  aad  self-degra- 
dation, for  the  wretched  puiposeofretamingpliaee. 
There  is  a' just  pleasure  in  being  able  to  state  after 
this,  that  he  lost  the  object  of  his  scandalous  cotn- 
proinise^  He  retained  the  name  of  chancellor, 
but  he  lost  alike  the  public  respect  attached  t^  bip 
rank,  and  the  real  power  of  a  cabinet  minister. 
The  hollowness  of  his  colleague  could  not  escape 
the  eye  of  Pitt.  He  suffered  him  to  linger  for 
a  while  in  a  condition  of  half-confidence  in  the 
cabinet,  which  mu«t  have  been  a  perpetual  tor- 
ment to  his  haughty  heart;  but  evejo,  the  .half- 
confidence  at  length  changed  into  open  bickering, 
and  Pitt  was  said  to  have  charged  him  with  direct 
inefficiency,  as  "  a  man  who  proposed  nothing,  op- 
posed every  thing,  and  gave  way  to  every  thing." 
Thurlow's  day  was  now  done;  the  prize  had  slipped 
from  his  hands ;  and,  with  abilities  and  professional 
knowledge  which  might  have  made  him  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  state,  he  rapidly  sank  into  the  de- 
served decay  of  a  selfish  and  unprincipled  politician. 
The  Chancellor's  brutal  manners  in  private  life. 
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and  insolence  on  the  bench,  were,  as  they  always 
are,  repaid  by  private  and  public  disgust.  His  habit 
of  execration  on  all  subjects  was  notorious,  and 
excited  a  still  deeper  aversion;  and  it  was  equally 
an  error  in  opposition  and  in  ministers,  to  have 
suffered  themselves  to  negotiate  with  a  man  whose 
merited  unpopularity  must  have  heavily  encum- 
bered any  party  which  he  espoused.  In  the 
crowd  of  pamphlets  and  verses  produced  by  the 
struggle,  Thurlow  was  not  forgotten;  be  figured 
at  great  length  in  the  "  Probationary  Odes," 
where  he  is  represented  as  expectorating  cursies 
on  every  public  name;  or,  as  an  epigram  ex- 
pressed it, — 

"  Here  bully  Thurlow  flings  his  gall 
Alike  on  foes  and  friends ; 
Blazing,  like  blue  devils  at  Vauxhall, 
With  sulphur  at  both  ends." 

The  Probationary  Ode,  after  some  verses  too 
much  in  the  style  of  his  lordship's  vocabulary  for 
quotation  here,  gives  a  strophe  of  calmer  scorn  : 

"  Fired  at  her  voice,  I  grow  profane ! 

A  louder  yet  and  yet  a  louder  strain : 
To  ThurloVs  lyre  more  daring  notes  belong. 

Now  tremble  every  rebel  soul, 

While  on  the  foes  of  Geo^  I  roll 
The  deep-toned  execrations  of  my  song. 

In  vain  my  brother's  piety  more  meek, 

Would  preach  my  kindling  fury  to  repose ; 

Like  Balaam's  ass,  were  lie  inspired  to  speak, 

Twere  vain,  I  go  to  cune  my  prince's  foes." 
O 
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But  Tburlow's  treachery,  even  at  the  moia^fl*^/ 
when  he  W5ts  probably  surest  of  having  hoocj'-r 
winked  both  parties,  was  ludicrously  visible  to. 
the  new  and  old  colleague,  whom,  he  was  equally./ 
ready  to  deceive.  He  even  raised  an  open  laugf^  /. 
against  him  at  the  council-table,  by  coming  in 
with  the  prince's  hat  in  his  handi  whicb,  in  tbQ: . 
confusion  of  his  double  plot,  he  .had  carried.^ 
frqm  a  Pavlton^i^ouae  conference,  Fox  £^  ;lp^; 
frien4s,  were  fully  .  aware  of  hJ3  perftdyr  jAli 
letter  from  Lord  Loughborough,  who  watcihe5l; 
him  with  the  keenness  of  a  rival  candidate^  laj^s. . 
bare  the  chancellors  policy,  Thurlow  had  P9#cr,t 
trived  to  obtain  permission  to  visit  the  king  dn^jr-ti^ 
ing  his  illness,  and  thus,  ascertain  the  chanq^^ 
of. recovery ;  a  knowledge  which  heemploiyed  ^^^ 
the  dwrifegiAlation  ^hii  own  coniscience.  ^  Thkit 
privilfge.tb^  l^Uec  d^pVecateip,  as  giving  him  thei> 
entire  advantage  of  position.  It  is  addressed  p(hc* 
Sheridaii. 

-  •    ^       .  .  ■ 

s.V  The  chancellor  a  object  evidently  is  to  make  ; 
his.  way  by  himseJffc  and  he  hafi. managed  hith^erto  . 
as  one  very  well  practised  in  that  game.     Qi^^q 
conversations  both  with  you  and  with  Mr.  Fox, 
were. encouraging;  but  at  the  same  time  checked 
all  explainations  on  his  parjt,, under  a  pretence  ofi.. 
delicacy  towards  his  colleagues.     When  he  1^ 
them  go  to   Salt-hill,  and  contrived  to  dine  at 
Windsor,  he  certainly  took  a  step  that  most  men 
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\irould  have  felt  not  very  delicate  in  its  appear- 
ance; and,  unless  there  was  some  private  under- 
standing between  him  and  them,  not  altogether 
fair ;  especially  if  you  add  to  it  the  sort  of  convert 
sathn  he  held  with  regard  to  them.  ' 

'*  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  difficulties 
of  managing  the  patient  have  been  e^vcited  or  im^' 
proved,  to  lead  to  the  proposal  of  his  inspection, 
(without  the  prince  being  conscious  of  it);  for,  by 
that  situation,  he  gains  an  easy  and  frequent 
access  to  him,  and  an  opportunity  of  possessing  the 
cov^dence  of  the  queen.     I  believe  this  the  more, 
from  the  account  of  the  tenderness  that  he  shewed 
at  the  first  interview,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  not  in  his 
character  to  feel  any.     With  a  little  instruction 
from  Lord  Hawksbury,  the  sort  of  management - 
that  was  carried  on  by  means  of  the  princess'' 
dowager,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign,  may  wrsily  : 
be  practised. 

"  In  short,  I  think  he  will  try  to  Jind  the  *^'  ' 
of  the  back  stairs,  and  with  that  in  his  pocket, 
tak^  any  situation  that  preserves  his  access,  and 
eniibles  him  to  hold  a  line   between  different 
parties.'* 

It  was  while  all  those  vigilant  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  him,  with  every  movement  watched,  ridi- 
culed, and  scorned ;  with  the  whole  ordnance  of 
party  pointed  e^ainst  him,  and  ready  to  give 
fire  at  the  first  signal;  that  this  noble  intriguer,    • 
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plumed  in  the  full  triumph  qf  having  ;e8c^ped 
detection^  came  down  to  the  house,  and 
a6toQi3hed  hia  brptbier  pieers  by  a  burst  of  un- 
expect/ed  pi^ty.  But  he  was  not  suffered  to 
remain  long  under  this  delusion.  A  storm  of 
contempt  and  reproof  was  poured  upon  him  by 
opposition.  Thurlow  had  contrived  to  weep  in 
the  delivery  of  his  speech.  His  t^rs  were  a  new 
source  of  ridicule;  his  reluctant  piety  was  held 
up  in  contrast  with  his  life;  land  the  chancellor's 
name  was  from  that  day  a  watchword  for  every 
thing  worthless  in  political  tergiversation.  ' 

An  epitaph  from  some  unknown  pen,   con- 
densed the  public  feelings  on  the  occasion :  — 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  

Here  lies,  benetth  the  prostituted  mace, 
A  patriot,  with  but  one  base  wish — for  place  : 
Here  lies,  beneath  the  prostituted  purse, 
A  peer,  with  but  one  talent, — how  to  curse : 
Here  lies,  beneath  the  prostituted  gown. 
The  guardian  of  all  hononr-^but  his  own ; 
Statesman,  with  but  one  rule  his  steps  to  guide  •— 
To  shun  the  sinking,  take  the  rising  side  ; 
Judge,  with  but  one  base  law  —  to  serve  the  time, 
And  see  in  wealth  no  weakness,  power  no  crime  ; 
^        Christian,  with  but  one  value  for  the  name. 

The  scoffer's  prouder  privilege  —  to  blaspheme ; 
Briton,  with  but  one  hope  —  to  live  a  slave, 
And  dig  in  deathless  infamy  his  grave. 

The  details  of  the  royal  illness  must  be  passed 
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over.  There  would  be  neither  wisdom  nor  feeling 
in  now  recalling  to  the  public  mind  the  circum- 
stances of  an  affliction  which  then  threw  the 
empire  into  sorrow,  and  v^hich  still  must  give 
pain  to  bosoms  which  it  is  our  duty  to  honour. 
But  the  transactions  arising  from  it  are  invalu- 
able, as  a  lesson  to  partisanship. 

To  make  the  prihce  unrestricted  regent,  would 
have  been  to  make  him  virtually  king  for  the  time, 
and  to  have  made  Fox  ^*  viceroy  over  him."  The 
prospect  was  dazzling,  but  there  were  difficulties 
in  the  way.  The  royal  fortress  stood  upon  a  hill, 
which  was  not  to  be  stormed  even  by  the  bold- 
ness and  vigour  6f  opposition,  while*  it  continued 
loaded  with  the  restraints  of  law,  popular  rights, 
and  personal  declarations  and  pledges  of  all  kinds. 
But  the  time  pressed;  every  hour  added  to  the 
strength  of  the  garrison  ;  and  Fox  took  the  gallant 
resolution  of  cutting  away  his  Whig  encumbrances, 
and  assaulting  the  battlements  in  the  unembar- 
rassed right  of  despotism. 

"  I  have  heard,"  exclaimed  he,  "  of  prece- 
dents for  binding  the  regent ;  but  I  can  find  none 
existing  for  laying  a  hand  on  an  heir-apparent 
of  full  capacity  and  age  to  exercise  power.  It 
behoves  then  the  house  to  waste  not  a  moment, 
but  to  proceed  with  all  becoming  speed  and  dili- 
gence to  restore  the  sovereign  power  and  the 
exercise  of  the  royal  authority.  From  what  I 
have   read   of  history,   from    the   ideas  I  have 
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formed  of  the  law,  and^  what  is  still  mote  pre- 
cious, of  the  spirit  of  the  constitution ;  I  declare 
that  I  have  not,  in  my  mind,  a  doubt  that  I 
should  think  myself  culpable,  if  I  did  not  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  saying,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  his  majesty,  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales  has  as  clear, .  as  express  a 
right  to  exercise  the  power  of  sovereignty,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  illness  and  incapacity  with 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  afflict  his  majesty, 
as  in  the  case  of  his  majesty's  having  undergone 
a  natural  demise/' 

This  was  such  a  palpable  abandonment  of  the 
first  principles  of  constitutional  law,  as  is  to  •  be 
accounted  for  only  by  that  frenzy  which  sometimes 
seizes  on  powerful  understandings,  when  assailed 
by  more  powerftil  passions.  Fox  was  evidently 
inflamed,  by  the  sight  of  all  the  objects  of  his 
ambition  within  his  grasp,  into  the  desperate  expe- 
riment of  casting  away  his  character,  and  leaving 
it  to  success  to  justify  the  rejection  of  his  princi- 
ples. By  his  language  he  had  nullified  the  power 
of  parliament  and  the  nation  alike.  '^  The  cir* 
cumstance  to  be  provided  for,"  he  repeated,  /'did 
not  depend  on  their  deliberations  as  a  house  of 
parliament, — it  rested  elsewhere."  This  "  else- 
where" was  the  hereditary  right  of  the  prince  to 
assume  the  throne,  in  scorn  of  parliament,  and 
without  restriction.  Sheridan  followed  him,  and 
presumptuously  warned  the  house  "  of  the  danger 
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of :  proToking"  the  prince's  assertion  of  his  claiin. 

•  But  Pitt  instantly  threw  back  the  menace,  in  lan- 
'  guage  which  found  an  indignant  eoho  in  the  house 

and  the  nition; 

"  We  hate  now,"  said  he,  *'  ap  additional 
reason  for  asserting  the  authority  of  the  house, 
and  defining  the  boundaries  of  right;  when  the 
deliberative  faculties  of  parliament  are. invaded, 
and  an  ipdecent  menace  is  thrown  out  to  awe 
^ar  proceedings.  I  trust  the  house  will  do  its 
duty,  in  defiance  of  any  threiat.  Men,  who  feel 
their  native  freedom,  will  not  submit  to  a  threat, 

•  however  high  the  authorky  from  which  it  may 
come." 

But  Fox  was  the  great  antagonist,  and  it 
\  was  over  bhn  that  Pitt  exulted  with  the  loftiest 
sense  of  superiority.  When  he  heard  him  utter 
the  ominous  sentence,  declaring  the  regent's  in- 
dependence of  parUament,  he  turned  round  to  the 
member  who  sat  next  him,  and,  with  a  brightened 
coontenance,  and  striking  his  thigh  triumphantly, 
said,  —  '*  I'll  un-whig  the  gentleman  for  the  rest 
of  his  life."* 

Pitt,  now  master  of  the  house,  and  secure  of 
the  national  support,  urged  his  measures  vigor- 
ously; and  in  the  committee  on  the  state  of  the 
natkni^t  carried,  by  a  division  of  268  to  204,  after 
r«  long  debate,  the  two  resolutions :  first,  '*  that 

♦  Moore.  t  Dec.  16,  1788. 
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tl^^rfi  was  ^i  iuterruptian  of  the  roy^l  *u0oi»ty ;" 
und  secondly,  ^'  tkat  it  was.. the  duty  of  the  two 
bogiif^  of  parlianpeDt  to  supply  th^t  dei$3ctw':  The 
np3f t  jstep  taHen  tiy  the  triumphant  lomister  w^ 
to  ,€;i?[ibQdy  bis  mte^t|ions  ia  a  letter  to  his  loytd 
liigbness,:,^— 
'♦  ,      .  '  •       .  .  •         ' 

,  /VSif^i  —  The  proceedings  in  pwliajpent  b^ng 
i^pnv  brought  to  a  point,  which  will  reQ4er  it 
ft^fflsvy^Jto  propose  to  the  hqu^  of  w»mws 
t^^.p^icula^.measAures  tahe  takeu; for  supplyii^ 
t|^e  dj^fec^.  of  J  th^.  (personal  v€xerx)isQ  of  the  r^gsiJ 
authority, during;  the  present  intervfil;  and  yotf 
rqy^Vi^ighn^pp  bavii^  s^peitiwe  /^wce  signified^ 
yiofijr  plf^ure  that  any,:COQimui^cs^ion  on  t\m 
subject  s^Quhi  be  iaiw;:kipg,  I  take  the.libeftf< 
of  ri^speptfuyy  entreating  your  royal  hi^^ess's 
permission  to  su])mit  to  your  oonsideration^  the 
outlines  of  the  plan,  which  his  tnnjesty's  oonfi^ 
denial  servants  humbly  conceive  (according  to 
tb^  best  judgnient  which  they  are, able,  to  forw), 
to  )>^  prop^  to  be  proposofi  in  th^  present  cir"* 
cuQ^stancef* 

[/**,, it  is  their  humble  opinion ,  that  your  royftl 
higlyj^ss  should  be  empowered ;  to  rex»pqiw.t|i6 
roy^  authprity,  in  the  name  and  on  the  bebfilf 
of  his. majesty,  during  his  majesty's  illness;: and 
to  do  all  acts  which  might  legally  be  done  by 
his  majesty;  with  provisions,  nevertheless,  that 
the  care  of  his  majesty's  royal  person,  and  the 
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madag^hietEit '  <if  1ii« '  knajtety'i^ '  bougehdld;  and  the 
dffection  and  ap^intiAent  of  the  officers  and 
servants  t&erein/ should  be  in  the  queen,  undet 
sueh  regulaticms  ai  toay  he  thought* necessary, 
ftttt  th*  power  to  be  exercisisid  by  your  royal 
highness  should  not  extend  to  the  granting  real 
or  personal  property  of  the  king,  (except  as  far 
as  relates  tt)  the  renewal  of  leases,)  'to  the  grant- 
ing lahy  office  in  Reversion,  or  to  the  granting,  for 
any 'Other  term  than  during  his  majesty's  plea- 
sore,  litiy  pension,  or  any  office  whaterer,  extept 
soch'as  must  by  law  be  granted  for  life,  or 
dwri^g  good  behaviour ;  nor  to  the  grtmtdhgf  any 
rank  or  dignity  of  the  peerage  of  this  redlrti  to 
any  person  'Obtcepthis  majesty^s  issue,  who  shall 
h^Vi&  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 
'-""Those  are  thfe  chief  points  which  hiave 
ocdtlrred  to  bis  majesty's  serrants.  I  beg  leave 
to  :add,  that  their  ideas  are  formed  on  the  sup- 
pokition'  that  his  majesty's  illness  is  only  tern- 
pdn^ry;  and  may  be  of  no  long  duration.  It ' 
may  be  difficult  to  'fix  beforehand  the  precise  ' 
period  for  which  those  provisions  ought  to  last; 
bit /if,-  utt^tuilately,  hie  majesty's  illness  should 
be  protracted  to  a  more  distant  period  than  there 
isi  reason  at  present  to  imagrae,  it  will  be  open 
hereafter  to  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  to  re- 
consider thede  provisions  whenever  the  circum- 
stattifes  appear  to  call  for  it. 

^'  If  your  royal  highness  should  be  pleased  to 
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mquire  any  further  explanMioa  on  the  subjeet/ 
and  should  condescend  to  signify  yoiar  orders 
that  I  should  have  the  honour  of  attending  your 
royal  highness  for  that  purpose,  or  to  intimate 
any  other  mode  in  which  your  royal  highness 
may  Mfish  to  receive  such  explanation,  I  shall  re- 
spectfully wait  your  royal  highness's  commands. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

*'  With  the  utmost  deference  and  submission, 
"  Sir, 
"  Your  Royal  Highness's  most  dutiful  and  devoted  servant, 

"  w.  pirr." 

"^<  Downing  Street,  Tuesday  Night,  Dec.  30,  1788.'* 

The  prince's  letter  in  answer  attracted  re- 
markable   attention,  from    its    tone  of  dignity, 
and;  its  general  grave  excellence  as  a  compo- 
'i^hk>A.    All  the  leading  persons  of  the  prinde's 
'  Councils  w6re  named  as  the  writers,  and  each 
'  wTth  some  degree  of  plausibility ;  but  the  votes 
fell  chiefly  on  Sheridan.     However,  the  question 
i^  'Cleared  up  at  last,  and  the  authorship  is  given 
to  fifurke,  on  the  testimony  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh, 
*tatd  the  following  note  of  the  late  Sir  GHlbcrt 
'Elliot  (Lord  Minto),  Jan:  31,  1780: 

**  There  was  not  a  word  of  the  prince's  letter 
to  Pitt  mine.     It  was  originally  Burke's,  altered 
*  a  little,  but  not  improved,  by  Sheridan  and  other 
critics. 

**  The  answer  made  by  the  prince  yesterday, 
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ta  the  address  of  the  two  houses  wis  entirely 
mine,  and  done  in  a  great  hurry,  half  an  hour 
befow  it  was  to  be  delivered."* 


Answer  to  Mr.  Pitfs  Letter,  delivered  by  his  Royal 
Highness  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Jan.  I,  1789. 

**  The  Prince  of  Wales  learns  from  Mr.  Pitt's 
letter  that  the  proceedings  in  parliament  are  now 
in  a  train  which  enables  Mr.  Pitt^  according  to 
the  intimation  in  his  former  letter,  to  communi- 
cate to  the  prince  the  outlines  of  the  plan  which 
his  majesty's  confidential  servants  conceive  to 
be  proper  to  be  proposed  in  the  present  cir- 
cuDistances. 

:  "  Concerning  the  steps  already  taken  by  Mr. 
Pijtt,  the  prince  is  silent.  Nothing  done  by  the 
two  bouses  of  parliament  can  be  a  proper  subject 
of  hiB  animadversion ;  but  when,  previously  to 
any  discussion  in  parliament,  the  outlines  of  a 
scl^eme  of  government  are  sent  for  his  consi- 
deration, in  which  it  is  proposed  that  he  shall 
l^  personally  and  principally  concerned,  and  by 
y{hich  the  royal  authority  and  tiae  public  wel£^e 
may  be  deeply  affected;  the  prince  would  be 
unjustifiable^  were  he  to  withhold  an  explicit 
declaration  of  his  sentiments.  His  silence  might 
be  construed  into  a  previous  approbation  of  a 


•  Moore. 
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plan,  the  accomplishment  of  which,  every  motive 
of  duty  to  his  father  and  sovereign,  as  well  as 
of  regard  f9r  tl^e  public  interest,  obliges  him  to 
consider  as  injurious  to  both. 

*\  In  the  state  of  deep  distress  in  which  the 
prince  and. the  whole  royal  family  were  involved, 
by  the  heavy  calamity  which  has  fallen  upon 
the  king,  and  at  a  moment  when  government, 
deprived  of  its  chief  epergy  and  support,  seemed 
peculiarly  to  need  the  cordial  and  united  aid  of 
all  descriptions  of  good  subjects,  it  was  not 
expected  by  the  prince  that  a  plan  should  be 
offered  to  his  consiileration,  by  which  govern- 
ment was  to  be  rendered  difecult,  if  not  imprac- 
ticable, in  the  hands  of  any  person  ihtencled  to 
represent  the  king's  authority,  much  less  in  the 
hands  of  his  eldest  son,  the  heir-apparent  of  liis 
kingdoms,  and  the  person  most  bound  to  th^ 
maintenance  of  his  majesty's  just  prerpgalives 
and.  authority,  as  well  as  most  interested' in  the 
happiness,  the  prosperity,  and  the  glory  of  tnb 
people. 

**  The  prince  forbears  to  remark  on  the  severkl 
parts  of  the  sketch  of  the  plan  laid  before  him^ 
he  apprehends  it  must  have  been  formed  wiih 
sufficient  deliberation  to  preclude  the  probability 
of  any  argument  of  his  producing  an  alteration 
of  sentiment  ii;i  the  projectors  of  it ;  but  he  jtrusts 
with  confidence  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
parliament,  when  the  whole  of  this  subject,  and 
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the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  shall  come 
UDoer  their  deliberatipn. 

**  He  ob3erves,  therefore,  only  gi^nerauy  pn 
the  heads  communicate<l  t)y  Mr.  Pitt,  and  it 
is  wjth  deep  regret  that,  tlye  prince  jma^s  t^e 
observation,  that  he  sjees  in  ;the  coutepts  of  that 
paper  a  project  for  produciog  weakness,,  dis|- 
prder,  and  insecurity,  in  every  prancn  of  the 
administration  of  affairs;  a  project  for  dividing 
the  royal  family  from  each  other,  for  separating 
the  court  from  the  state;  and  therefore,  by  dis- 
joining government  from  its  natural  and  accus* 
tomea  support,  a  scheme  for  disconnecting  the 
authority  to  command  service  from  the  powers 
of  animating  it  by  reward,  and  for  allotting  to 
tljijB  pnnce  jail  the  invidious  duties  of  govern- 
ment without  the.  means  of  softening  them  to 
the  puUic  by  any  one  act  of  grace,'  favour^  or 
benignity. 

"The  prince  s  feelings  on  contemplating  this 
plan  aire  also  rendered  still  more  painful  by 
oDserving,  that  it  is  not  founded  on  any  general 
principle,  but  is  calculated  to  infuse  jeatonsies 
and  suspicions  (wholly  groundless,  he  trusts),  in 
tnat  quarter  whose  confidence  it  wiH  ever  te 
the  first  pride  of  his  life  to  merit  and  obtain. 

*'  With  regard  to  the  motive  and  object  of  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  proposed,  the  prince 
can  have  but  little  to  observe.  Wo  light  or  in- 
formation is  offered  him  by  his  majesty's  ministers 
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on  these  points.  Tbey  have  informed  him  Mat 
the  powers  are  which  they  mean  to  Feftise  him; 
not  why  they  are  withheld. 

'*  The  prince^  however,  holding  as  he  does, 
that  it  is  an  undoubted  and  fandamental  prin^ 
ciple  0(  this  constttntion,  that  the  powem  and 
prarogativies  of  the  orown  are  veMed  there  te'C 
trmt  for  the  b€ttiefit-of  the.  people^  and  that  tb^y 
are  saored  only  as  they  are  neeessary  to  tb^  ftt-^ 
servation  of  that  poise  and  ijalonce  of  the  con^i^*^ 
tution  which  experience  has  proved  to  be^tfae/^ 
tme  security  of  the  liberty  of  thfr  snbyeet,  musd^ 
bt  allowed  ta  observe^  tiiat  the  plea  of  prMkf^ 
utility  ougbt  to  be  strong,  manifest,  and  ungeqt/^t 
which  calls  lor  the  extinction  or  suspenskxt  ofn 
any  one  of  those:  essential  rights  in  the  suprei^eot 
power  or  its  representative,  or  which  can  justify ! 
the   prince  in    consenting,   that   in    his   person 
an    experiment    shall    be    made    to    asceitiitti' 
with  bow  t  small  a  portion  of  the  kmgfly  ipciwsif^' 
thet  executive  gov^mnent  of'lliid  counti^  amgp  > 
bo  itarrted.on«  .it  oif^ 

'\Thei  priflCB.  has  only  td  add,  that  if  wb*»  ^ 
entity  for  his  majesty's  repossessing  his  rightftfl^  I 
government,  whanever  it  shall  please  Provideiyee,  > 
in  bounty  to  the  country,  to  remove  the  calamity  ' 
with  which  he  is  afflicted,  be  any  part  of  the 
object  of  this  plan ;   the  prince  has  only  to  be 
convinced  that  any  measure  is  necessary,  or  evw 
conducive  to  that  end,  to  be  the^  first  to  urge  it^ 
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aa  the  preliminary  and  paramount  conoideration 
of  any  settlement  in  which  he  would  eonseift  t6  • 
share.  - 

*'  If  attention  to  what  is  presumed  might  be 
his  majiraty's  ibelings  and  wishes  on- the  bappy^* 
day  of  ^b^/rccov^y  hb  the  ob^et^  it  J^'With  th0 
truest  stnjoteity  the  pomce  exproses  his  firm  xxin^^  \ 
vieticmythat.no  event  would  be  iRore  P^pugnant 
to  the  feelings  of  his  royal  father,  than  the  know-> 
ledge  that  this  government  of  his  son  and  rejj^w^^ 
seutativ^  had  exhibited  the  sovereigd  pbwer  id()> 
the  realm  in  a  state  of  degradation,  of  ourtailedtt 
anlherityi  and  ^ii^iiiished  energy -~  a  state  hiitefu)'^ 
in  praatioe  to  the  prosperity  and  good  govek'iih'ir 
ment  ci  his  people,  and  injurious  in  its  precedeni^^ 
to  .the  ;s0coridty'ofrtheimonteoh^mnd  tbeiffighto  i^fi/? 
hisifamily.  f^        '         ■'»-...'  .  <,i  loiit/zofj 

'*  Upon  'that  part' of  the  plan  which  re^rcbl^ 
the  kind's  real  and  personal  property,  the  pnnce^  : 
feds  bipiselfcompdl^  to  retnqirk,  that -it  was  nbt/' 
necessary  for  Mr.  Pitt,  nor  proper  to  suggest  t&'i 
the  prince,  the  restraint  he  proposes  against  his-* 
granting  away  the  king's  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty.      The   prince   does   not    conceive    that^ 
during  the  king's  life,  he  is  by  law  entitled  to  . 
make  any  such  grant;  and  he  is  sure  that  be  has  > 
never  shewn  the  smallest  inclination  to  posseto 
any  such  power.     But  it  remains  with  Mr.  Pitt 
to  consider  the  eventual  interests   of  the  royal 
family,   and    to   provide  a    proper    and   natural 
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security  against  the  mismanagement  of  them  by 
others. 

*'  The  prince  has  discharged  an  indispensable 
daty^  in  thus  giving  his  free  opinion  on  the  plan 
submitted  to  has  consideration. 

''  His  cQBvictioB  of  the  evil  which  may  arise 
to  the  king's  interests^  to  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  the  royal  &mily»  and  to  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  nation^  from  the  government  of  the  country 
remaining  longer  in  its  present  maimed  and  de- 
bilitated state,  outweighs,  in  the  prince's  mind, 
every  other  consideration,  and  will  determine  him 
to  undertake  the  painful  trust  imposed  upon  him 
by  the  present  melandioly  necessity,  (which,  of 
all  the  king's  subjects,  he  deplores  the  most,)  in 
full  confidence  thdt  the  affection  and  loyalty  to 
the  king,  the  experienced  attachment  to  the  house 
of  Brunswick,  and  the  generosity  which  has  al- 
ways distinguished  this  nation,  will  carry  him 
through  the  many  difficulties  inseparable^  from 
this  critical'  situation,  with  comfort  to  himself, 
with  honour  to  the  king,  and  with  advantage  to 
the  public. 

(Signed)  **  G.  P.'* 

''  Cmrlton  Houte,  January  2,  1789." 

The  minister  suffered  no  further  delay  to  take 
place ;  but  brought  in  his  propositions,  and  car- 
ried them  by  large  majorities,  in  the  face  of  the 
whole  strength  of  opposition,  armed  with  protests. 
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motioiMi;  and  the  ibrmidaMe  resistaniceoCtheblood** 
royal.  The  Dukes  of  York,  Cumberland,  and  fifty^ 
five  otfeeri^eers,  signed  a  remonstrance  against  the 
restdctions.  The  princes  of  th^e  royat  family  even 
expressly  refused  to  suffer  their  names  to  appear 
in  the  commission  for  opening  the  session*.  But 
Pitt  was  not  to  be  shaken;  the  first  reading  of 
the  biH  was  boldly  carried  in  the  commons  ;*  and 
anMher  week  had  brought  it  to  the  verge  of  coid^ 
mitment;  when  the  struggle  was  stopped  at^once, 
by  the  cheering  intelKgence  that  the  king's  illnessi 
wa^  already  giving  way,  and  that  within  a  short 
time  a  perfect  reeorery  mig^t  be  expected^ 
Those  tidings,  which  diffused  isincerejoy  jthrdugb 
the  nation,  were  speedily  confixiiked ;  a«S  withih 
a  month,  a  commission  for  holdidg  the  parltameht 
was  issued  by  theikiog^  ;  ^  ..t 

This  had  hem .  the  lottery  of  politics.  If  the 
prince  had  ascended  the  throne,  even  with  limited 
powersv  Fox  .and  his  fi^emb. would,  have  obtained 
every  *#ish  wfaiohwitwto  in  the  regent's  pnwer.ito 
realise;  A  turn  of  nhanqe  fiung  them  intoi  pbli^ 
tical  exile ;  and  the  minister  used  his  fifst  le^ore 
unhesitatingly  to  punish  the  symptoms  of  wavering 
among  his  own  followers  :  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  Lords  Carteret  and  Malmesbury,  and  the 
Marquess  of  Lothian,  were  summarily  dismissed 
from  ofiice;    but.it  was  in  Ireland,  where  the 

:  *  Feb.  10, 1789.         : 
P 
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defection  had  been  more  glaring,  that  vengeance 
and  justice  were  gratified  together,  in  a  sweeping 
exclusion  of  functionaries  venturous  enough  to 
speculate  on  London  politics,  and  criminal  enough 
to  sp^ulate  on  the  wrong  side. 

Yet  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  opposition  were 
never  more  conspicuous  than  in  those  disastrous 
debates.  Sheridan  was  in  a  perpetual  glow ;  and, 
whether  sportive  or  sarcastic,  was  the  delight  of 
the  house. 

*'  I  am  staggered,"  said  he,  ''  when  I  hear 
Dr.  Willis's  assertions.  I  hear  him  attribute  his 
majesty's  illness  to  twenty-seven  years  of  study, 
abstinence,  and  labour ;  and  he  tells  us  that  his 
medicine  has  cured  all  this.  What  must  I  think 
of  Dr.  Willis,  when  I  hear  that  his  physic  can,  in 
one  day,  overcome  the  effects  of  seven  and  twenty 
years'  hard  exercise,  seven  and  twenty  years' 
study,  and  seven  and  twenty  years'  abstinence? 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  preserve  gravity  on 
such  a  subject.  It  reminds  one  of  the  nostrums 
that  are  to  cure  this  or  that  malady,  and  also 
disappointments  in  hve,  and  long  sea  voyages  r 

In  allusion  to  a  charge  of  insincerity  in  the 
minister,  he  declared  **  that  he  believed  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  sincere  in  his  intention, 
though  he  did  not  profess  Dr.  Willis's  gift,  that 
of  seeing  hearts  by  looking  into  countenances. 
He  remembered  the  doctor's  telling  the  Com- 
mittee, *  that  he  could  thus  see  the  heart  of  any 
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man,  whether  he  was  sick  or  not,'  And  the  d^ 
claration  appeared  to  have  particularly  alarmed 
the  right  honourable  gentleman." 

The  restrictions  had  left  the  regent  the  power 
of  making  war  and  peace ;  but  had  prohibited  his 
making  any  change  in  the  household.  Sheridan 
treated  this  reserve  with  unceasing  ridicule. 

*'  Talk  of  his  majesty's  feelings  when  he  shall 
recover,  and  find  his  household  changed.  We 
are  to  be  told  that  his  feelings  would  be  less 
shocked  to  learn  that  the  constitution  of  the 
country  was  changed,  or  part  of  his  dominions,  by 
an  unjust  war,  lost ;  or,  by  a  foolish  peace,  ceded 
to  foreign  potentates.  What  was  this,  but  like 
a  man  who,  having  entrusted  his  mansion  to 
a  person,  in  his  absence,  to  take  care  of  it,  and 
finding  it  gone  to  ruin,  and  the  winds  of  heaven 
suffered  to  blow  through  every  part  of  it,  the 
enclosures  to  be  broken,  the  sheep  to  be  shorn^ 
and  bM  exposed  to  ruin  and  decay;  yet  should 
have  no  regret  for  those  things,  but  feel  all  his 
anxiety  awakened  for  a  few  looking-glasses  and 
worthless  gilt  lumber  locked  up  in  an  old-fashioned 
drawing  room." 

Burke's  appeals  to  the  house  were  in  a 
loftier  style,  and  distinctly  shewed  that  he  had 
already  formed  those  views,  which  were  to  be  yet 
developed  in  his  immortal  work  on  the  French 
revolution. 

^'  1  consider  myself,"  said  he,  **  fully  justified 
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in  asserting  that  Great  Britain  is  governed  by  a 
hereditary  monarchy.  Heaven  forbid  it  should 
ever  prove  otherwise :  it  is  our  powerful  barrier, 
our  strong  rampart,  against  the  ambition  of  man- 
kind. It  says  to  the  most  aspiring,  ^  thus  far  sbalt 
thou  go,  and  no  farther:'  it  shelters  the  subject 
from  the  tyranny  of  illegal  tribunals,  bloody  pro- 
scriptions, and  the  long  train  of  evils  attendant 
npon  the  distractions  of  ill-guided  and  unprincipled 
republics.'* 

His  opinion  of  Thurlow  was  contemptuously 
avowed.  "  What  is  to  be  done  when  the  crown 
is  in  a  deliquium?  It  is  intended,  we  are  told,  to 
set  up  a  man  with  black  brows,  and  a  large  wig,  to 
be  a  scarecrow  to  the  two  houses,  and  give  a  fic^ 
titious  assent  in  the  royal  name." 

The  chancellor's  tears  had  excited  great  ridi- 
cule; but  it  was  left  for  Burke  to  give  him  the 
castigation  due  to  his  hoary  hypocrisy.  **  The 
other  house  are  not  yet  recovered  from  that  ex- 
traordinary burst  of  the  pathetic  which  had  been 
exhibited  the  other  evening;  they  have  not  yet 
dried  their  eyes,  nor  been  restored  to  their  pla- 
cidity. The  tears  shed  on  that  occasion  were  not 
the  tears  of  patriots  for  dying  laws,  but  oi  lords  for 
expiring  places.  They  were  the  *  iron  tears  that 
flowed  down  Pluto's  cheek,'  and  rather  resembled 
the  dismal  bubbling  of  Styx,  than  the  gentle 
streams  of  Aganippe. 

"  In  fact,  they  were  tears  for  his  majesty's 
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bread.  There  is  a  maDifest  difference  between 
this  house  and  the  other,  between  plebeians  and 
patricians.  We,  in  an, old-fashioned  way,  would 
have  said — *  If  we  could  no  longer  serve  the  king, 
we  will  no  longer  receive  his  wages,  we  will  no 
longer  eat  his  bread.'  But  the  lords  of  the  house- 
hold held  a  different  language;  they  would  stick 
by  the  king's  loaf  as  long  as  a  single  cut  of  it 
remained.  They  would  fasten  on  the  crust,  and 
gnaw  it  while  two  crumbs  of  it  held  together; 
and  they  would  proudly  declare  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  was  the  honour  of  the  service,  the  dignity  of 
the  office,  which  alone  they  regarded.  The  lords 
of  the  household  were  beyond  the  reach  of  in- 
fluence; they  were  a  set  of  saints  and  philoso- 
phers, '  superior  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  the 
vanities  of  this  world.' " 

By  a  fiction  of  law,  the  great  seal  was  to 
represent  the  royal  authos'ity,  and  under  this  sem- 
blance of  a  king  the  session  was  to  be  opened. 
For  this  singular  substitution  the  valid  plea  was, 
the  necessity  of  the  case.  But  it  was  too  open  to 
burlesque  to  escape  Burke,  who,  amid  the  laughter 
of  the  house,  turned  it  in  all  the  lights  of  vindictive 
pleasantry. 

**  I  cannot,  for  my  soul,"  he  exclaimed  "  un- 
derstand the  means  of  this  art  magic,  any  more 
than  I  can  doubt  the  purpose.  I  see  a  phantom 
raised.  But  I  never  heard  of  one  being  raised  in 
a  family,  but  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  the  house. 
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The  wliole  ceremonial,  instead  of  being  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  forms  of  the  constitntion,  is  a 
masquerade,  a  mummery,  a  piece  of  buffoonery, 
used  to  ridicule  every  form  of  government.  A 
phantom  conjured  up  to  fright  propriety  and  drive 
it  from  the  isle ;  a  spectre,  to  which,  as  to  Ban- 
quo's  ghost,  it  might  be  said — 

'  Avaunt,  and  quit  my  sight !     Let  the  earth  hide  thee ! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold. 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes 
That  thou  dost  glare  with !'  '^ 

In  adopting  Fox's  words,  that  the  limitations 
^f  the  regency  went  to  establish  a  republic,  and 
that  it  would  have  been  the  manlier  way  to  caB 
for  a  republic  at  once ;  Burke  burst  into  a.  strain 
of  lofty  scorn,  which  may  have  suggested  the 
famous  apostrophe — '*  O  calumniated  crusaders! 
O  tame  and  feeble  Cervantes!" — in  Fox's  letter 
-to  the  electors  of  Westminster. 

**  A  republic!  do  I  hate  a  republic?  No. 
But  it  cannot  be  speculated  upon,  according  to 
the  principles  of  our  constitution :  I  love,  I  adore 
the  true  principles  of  a  republic  ;  but  is  this  the 
mode  of  instituting  a  republic  ?" 

*•  O  republic,  how  art  thou  libelled !  how  art 
thou  prostituted,  buffooned,  and  burlesqued!  0 
fabric !  built  after  so  many  ages,  and  cemented 
by  the  blood  of  so  many  patriots,  how  art  thou 
degraded!     As  well   might   it  be  said  that  the 
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ci^atures  of  the  Opera-house  were  representativea 
of  heroes,  the  true  and  perfect  Goesars,  Catos, 
and  firutuses,  as  that  strange  and  jumbled  chaos 
the  representative  of  a  real  republic !" 

The  India  bill  had  been  the  death-blow  of 
the  original  Whigs ;  the  regency  question  was  all 
but  the  death-blow  of  the  party  which  assumed 
the  name.    Disunion  and  discredit  fell  upon  them 
from  that  hour ;  opposition  lost  its  final  hold  on  the 
national  confidence;  and  though  partisanship  was 
still  active,  and  profession  as  loud  as  ever,  the 
empire  looked  upon  it  thenceforth  in  its  true  light, 
that  of  a  mere  combination  to  drive  ministers 
from  their  places,  and  to  usurp  them  in  their  own 
persons.     The  three  l^iders  of  opposition  were 
equally  conscious  that  their  cause  was  lost,  and 
this  consciousness  was  not  relieved  by  the  feeling 
that  atiy  one  of  them  had  exhibited  the  prudence 
essential  to  great  successes.     Fox's  assertion  of 
the  extravagant  right  of  the  prince,  had  given  the 
first  advantage   of  the  field  to  his   antagonist. 
Sheridan's  still  more  obnoxious  threat  of  royal  ven- 
geance had  embittered  the  constitutional  offence 
by  personal  indignation ;  and  Burke's  wild  indul- 
gence in  the  impulses  of  an  uncontrollable  fancy 
had  dazzled  his  friends  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice, 
from  which   to  retreat  was  ignominy,  while  to 
advance  wa^s  ruin. 

There  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  the  triumph  of 
opposition  would  have  been  the  defeat  of  the  law; 
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aod  that  the  doors  of  parliament  might  as  well  be 
closed  at  once^  when  an  unlimited  regent,  in  his 
own  mifiiiiterfNreted  right,  set  his  foot  upon  the 
step  of  the  throne. 

Burke's  dissatisfaction  was  well  known ;  and  a 
brief  but  sufficiently  expressive  record  of  it  is  pre- 
served in  a  letter  to  his  Irish  friend,  Lrord  Charle- 
mont.?*  — "  Perpetual  failure,"  said  he,  **  even 
though  nothing  in  that  feiilure  can  be  fixed  on  the 
improper  choice  of  the  object,  or  the  injudicious 
choice  of  means,  will  detract  every  day  more  and 
more  from  a  man's  credit,  until  he  ends  without 
success  and  without  reputation.  In  fact,  a  con- 
stant pursuit  even  of  the  best  objects,  without 
adequate.instruments,  detracts  something  from  the 
opinion  of  a  man's  judgment.  This,  I  think,  may 
in  part  be  the  cause  of  the  inactivity  of  others  of 
our  friends  who  are  in  the  vigour  of  life,  and  in  pos- 
session of  a  great  degree  of  lead  and  authority. 

''  I  do  not  blame  them,  though  I  lament  that 
state  of  the  public  mind  in  which  the  people  can 
consider  the  exclusion  of  such  talents  and  virtues 
from  their  service  as  a  point  gained  to  them.  The 
only  point  in  which  I  can  find  any  thing  to  blame 
in  these  friends  is,. their  not  taking  the  efiectual 
means,  which  they  certainly  had  in  their  power, 
of  making  an  honourable  retreat  from  their  pro- 
spect of  power  into  the  possession  of  reputation, 

*  Hardy's  Memoir. 
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by  an  effectual  defence  of  themselyes.  There  was 
an  opportunity  which  was  not  made  use  of  for 
the  purpose,  and  which  could  doarcely  have  failed 
of  turning  the  tables  on  their  adversaries/' 

Such  are  the  bitter  fruits  of^  |>olitical  am* 
bition  even  in  a  noble  mind,  instinctively  repel- 
lent of  all  the  basenesses,  that,  while  they  sti- 
mulate th^  plosions  of  meaner  spirits,  envenom 
their  pimidm]«iit.  Burke  knew  nothing  of  those 
feelings  which  strew  scorpions  on  the  pillow  of. 
the  artificial  and  perfidious ;  yet  this  is  the  letter 
of  a  vexed  heart,  ready  to  exclaim  that  all  was 
vanity.  But  his  triumph  was  to  come;  and  the 
time  was  now  fast  approaching  'when^  with 
prouder  objects  in  view  than  a  struggle  for  the 
narrow  distinctions  of  office,  he  was  to  stand 
forth  the  champion  of  the  surviving  religion,  man- 
liness, and  loyalty  of  Europe;  a  light  to  England, 
and  a  redeeming  honour  to  her  legislature  and  her 
people. 

The  kJEug's  recotery  had  closed  the  cotitest  in 
the  English  parliament;  but  the  luckless  fortune 
of  Ireland  reserved  her  for  one  of  those  blunders 
which  are  supposed  to  be  indigenous  to  the  soil. 
The  Irish  parliament  had  acknowledged  the  un- 
limited right  of  the  regent  almost  by  acclamation. 
There  never  had  beefn  a  more  precipitate  worship 
of  the  rising  sun.  The  Irish  ministers  were  over- 
whelmed by  this  rush  of  new-bom  allegiance,  or 
suflFered  themselves  to  swell  the  tide.     All  was 
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principled  hypocrisy  and  magnanimous  defectHoa ; 
and  the  holders  of  office^  the  wearers  of  blue  and 
^een  ribands,  and  the  bearers  of  gold  keys,  black 
rods,  and  white  sticks,  exulted  in  being  able  to 
give  such  costly  attestation  of  their  new  faith,  as 
the  sacrifice  of  their  badges  on  the  altar  of  the 
regency.  But  from  fraud  the  progress  is  easy  to 
mountebankism,  and  from  follv  to  faction.  In 
the  midst  of  this  carnival  of  party  success,  per- 
fidy began  to  fix  its  eye  on  darker  objects ;  mur- 
murs were  heard  that  were  little  short  of  treason, 
the  key-note  of  rebellion  was  touched  more  than 
once  in  this  chorus  of  new-born  loyalty ;  and  in 
the  wild  resolutions  of  the  Irish  Whigs,  and  their 
still  wilder  speeches,  were  first  founded  those 
just  alarms,  which  predisposed  the  English  cabinet 
to  the  calamitous  measure  of  the  Union. 

But,  whatever  might  have  been  the  original 
plot  of  the  drama,  it  finished  in  characteristic 
burlesque.  The  last  scede  of  the  tragedy  found 
a  substitute  in  farce.  The  lord-lieutenant  having 
naturally  refused  to  make  himself  a  culprit  by 
forwarding  the  "  resolutions,"  an  embassage  from 
tlie  lords  and  commons  was  sent  with  them  to 
London.  The  deputation  reached  London,  and 
made  their  first  bow  to  the  prince,  a  week  after 
the  announcement  of  the  king's  convalescence! 
Thus  vanished  into  thin  air  the  fabric  of  place, 
pension,  and  general  spoil,  which  patriotism  had 
erected  with  such  triumphant  anticipation.    The 
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rewards  of  the  deputies  were  a  gracious  answer 
from  the  prince,  informing  them  that  they  were 
too  late;  and  the  shriuking  thanks  of  the  Irish 
parliament,  conscious  that  it  had  committed  an 
irreparable  folly,  and  trembling  through  all  its 
limbs  at  the  just  indignation  of  the  throne. 

But,  the  first  infliction  was  the  laugh  of  the 
empire :  caricatures  of  *'  the  six  deputies  riding 
on  bulls,"  and  satirical  squibs  and  verses  of  every 
kind,  were  poured  upon  this  unhappy  failure. 
Some  of  those  sports  of  scorn  may  be  still  re- 
membered. 

EPIGRAM.—The  Bull-Riders. 

Though  Pats  are  famed  for  sportive  skulls, 

This  feat  all  feats  surpasses ; 
For,  not  content  with  breeding  bulls, 

Those  bulls  are  rode  by  asses. 


THE  GLORIOUS  HALF  DOZEN. 

Six  rogues  have  come  over  our  pockets  to  pick. 
And  dispose  of  their  second-hand  ware ; 

To  play  the  buffoon,  and  jump,  tumble,  and  trick, 
But  they've  come — the  day  after  the  fair. 

Productions  like  those  are  made  only  for  the 
moment ;  but  one .  more,  as  giving  the  names  of 
the  commission,  must  be  quoted.  It  is  obviously 
founded  on  Horace's  Ode,  **  Pastor  quum  tra- 
heret.'' 
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THE  PROPHECY. 

When  the  packet  o'er  the  tide 
Bore  leme's  patriot  pride, 
Harry  Ghrattan's  delegates^ 
Pregnant  with  a  nation's  fates. 
Pondering  all  on  bribes  and  places, 
Makmg  all^  all  kinds  of  faces, 
Schemes  of  native  thievery  brewing, 
Scoundrels,  made  for  fools*  undoing ; 
While  along  the  loaded  deck 
Sickening  lay  the  human  wreck. 
Right  beneath  the  pilot*s  nose 
From  the  wave  a  phantom  rose ; 
Bull-necked,  black-mouthed,  water-bloated. 
Still  buff- vested  and  blue-coated ; 
Round  of  belly,  round  of  chin. 
Thus  began  the  shape  of  sin. 

**  Asses,  from  the  land  of  asses. 
Ere  your  cargo  this  way  passes, 
While  your  worships  have  an  ear. 
Hear  your  true-blue  Prophet,  hear  I 
Hear  me,  every  party  hack ! 
Scoffed  at  ye  shall  all  come  back, 
Scoffed  at  as  the  tools  of  tools. 
All  incorrigible  fools  I 

'^  Hear  me,  purse-bound,  lack -brained  Leinster ! 
Model  of  an  ancient  spinster ; 
Hear  me,  mountebank  O'Neill, 
"Ked  to  every  rabble's  tail ; 
Hear  me,  Conolly !  the  prime 
Of  talkers  against  sense  and  time ; 
Hear  me,  sullen  Ponsonby ! 
Thou  of  the  place-hunting  eye ; 
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Hear  me,  Stewart,  of  beaux  supreme. 
Thyself  thy  everlasting  theme. 
Bold  defier  of  the  wave, 
(Thine's  a  terra-firma  grave); 
Hear  me,  simpering  Charlemont, 
With  thy  Machiavellian  front. 
With  thy  Opera  lisp  and  smile, 
Israelite  that  knows  no  guile ; 
Compound  soft  of  softest  cant, 
Faction's  gentle  figurant. 

**  Hear  me,  dotards,  one  and  all  — ■ 
Sudden  scorn  shall  on  you  fall; 
Laughter  follow  on  your  track. 
Laughter  drive  you  flying  back ; 
Scoffs  from  people,  king,  and  prince ! 
Till  your  ass-skin  withers  wince. 
Not  a  dinner  for  your  pains, 
Not  a  stiver  for  your  gains; 
Till,  though  naked,  not  ashamed. 
All  your  patriot  fires  are  tamed ; 
Till  your.mob-bepelted  souls 
Wish  your  senders  at  the  poles. 
Curse  the  hour  they  first  harangued, 
And  long  to  see  them  drowned  or  hanged." 

Then,  before  their  spell-bound  view 
Dived  the  phantom  buff  and  blue — 
Laughter  from  the  Cambrian  rocks 
Mingled  with  the  name  of  Fox  ; 
Laughter  from  the  British  main 
Came  with  clanks  of  lash  and  chain; 
Laughter  in  the  tempest's  roar 
Rolled  from  cloud,  and  sea,  and  shore. 

The  consternation  of  the  ministerial  deserters 
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in  Ireland  was  boundless,  and  for  onoe  they  were 
not  disappointed.  They  were  cashiered  in  all 
directions.  OflSce  was  cleared  of  every  time- 
server  of  the  whole  tribe ;  and  the  minister  was 
justly  said  to  have  *'  made  more  patriots  in  a 
day  than  patriotism  had  ever  made  in  a  year." 
Sheridan's  brother  Charles,  the  Irish  secretary  of 
war,  was  among  the  culprits,  and  was  cast  out 
like  the  rest.  But  his  fall  was  softened  by  some 
unaccountable  job,  which  gave  him  a  pension  of 
1200/.  a  year,  with  a  reversion  of  300/.  to  his 
wife! 

In  England,  the  king's  recovery  broke  up  as 
many  dreams  of  office  as  were  ever  engendered 
between  vanity  and  selfishness.  Opposition  had 
cut  royal  patronage  into  suits  for  every  shape. 
Every  partisan,  and  every  partisan's  partisan,  was 
to  be  provided  for ;  and  the  whole  loose  and 
pauper  mob  who  hang  on  the  skirts  of  politics, 
were  each  to  find  a  covering  for  his  multitude  of 
sins.  To  take  the  single  instance  of  Sheridan  him- 
self; he  was  to  have  the  treasurership  of  the  navy; 
an  office  totally  unfit  for  his  careless  habits.  But 
this  was  not  the  limit ;  his  brother-in-law,  Tickell, 
an  idler,  was  to  have  a  seat  in  parliament ;  and 
his  associate,  Richardson,  another  idler,  was  to 
have  a  commlssionership  of  stamps.  Who  can 
regret  that  those  caterpillars  were  shaken  off  the 
public  tree;  or  that  the  objects  of  a  party,  which 
thus  linked  itself  with  avarice  and  intrigue,  were 
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defeated?  The  man  must  be  fertile  in  tears  who 
could  grieve  that  an  association  for  the  purposes 
of  plunder  should  be  deprived  of  the  public  spoil ; 
or  that  mercenaries  should  be  stripped  of  the 
honours  due  only  to  patriotism  aod  virtue. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  prince's  MARRIAGE. 

The  regency  question  drove  the  prince  from 
politics.  No  experiment  could  have  been  more 
disheartening.  Fond  of  popularity,  he  saw  it 
crush  his  last  hope ;  relying  on  the  wisdom  of 
his  friends,  he  saw  their  councils  ignominiously 
baffled,  their  connexion  threatened  by  personal 
jealousy,  and  the  great  antagonist  of  both  prince 
and  party  raised  into  undisputed  power ;  while, 
attached  to  his  royal  father  by  duty,  he  found  his 
personal  conduct  the  object  of  reproof,  and  his  de- 
fence answered  only  by  more  open  displeasure. 

The  result  was  disastrous  to  himself,  to  the 
kingdom,  and  to  the  king.  It  abandoned  him 
to  pursuits  still  more  obnoxious  than  those  of 
public  ambition.  It  encouraged  his  natural  taste 
for  those  indulgences,  which,  however  common 
to  wealth  and  rank,  are  in  all  their  shapes  hostile 
to  the  practical  values  and  high-minded  purposes 
of  life;  and  it  embarrassed  his  circumstances, 
until  pressed  by  creditors,  and  entangled  by  a 
multitude  of  nameless  perplexities,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be    urged    into  a  marriage,   formed 
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without  respect  or  attachment,  and  endured  in  . 
bitterness  and  vexation  until  its  close. 

It  was  said,  that  at  this  period  ^  proposal  was 
made  to  ministers  by  the  prince  to  accept  the 
viceroyalty  of  Ireland ;  a  situation  for  which  he 
w^ould  have  been  highly  fitted,  by  his  attach- 
ment to  its  people,  and  his  general  knowledge 
of  its  habits  and  interests :  but  the  proposal,  if 
ever  made,  was  discountenanced.  An  applica- 
tion was  next  forwarded  to  the  king  for  military 
rank;  but  the  prince  still  remained  a  colonel  of 
dragoons,  while  all  his  royal  relatives  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  highest  stations  of  the  service. 
Chagrin  might  not  unnaturally  have  seized  upon 
the  mind  of  any  man  thus  in  early  life  stopped 
in  all  his  efforts  for  distinction;  and  no  trivial 
blame  must  fall  upon  the  councils  by  which  the 
heir  of  the  crown  was  virtually  consigned  to 
either  indolence  or  error. 

For  some  years  he  abjured  all  appearance  of 
political  feeling.  He  received  the  nobility  and 
public  persons  sumptuously;  but  with  some- 
thing like  a  determination  to  forget  on  what 
political  side  they  ranged.  He  spent  the  chief 
part  of  his  time  at  Brighton ;  came  occasionally 
to  Carlton -house;  signalised  his  presence  by  a 
ball  or  a  dinner  ;  and  then,  having  done  his 
share  as  a  leader  of  the  fashionable  world,  gal- 
loped back  to  Brighton,  and  amused  himself 
with  pursuits  that  cost  less  trouble. 

Q 
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Here  he  was  not  companionless,  though  the 
times  had  changed  in  which  his  table  was  the 
scene  of  the  highest  discussions  of  public  life. 
With  political  hope  the  leading  names  of  oppo- 
sition had  disappeared^  and  their  places  were 
filled  up  by  individuals  chiefly  remarkable  for 
their  submission  to  the  tastes  of  their  royal 
entertainer,  or  their  personal  eccentricity.  Oc- 
casionally guests  of  a  higher  rank  appeared  ;  and 
among  those  were  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  the 
Prince  de  Leury,  and  other  foreign  noblemen. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  visited   England 
some  years  before,  nominally  on  a  tour  of  plea- 
sure,  but  more  probably  by  an  order  from  the 
French  cabinet,  which  had  already  suspected  him 
of  sowing  disaffection  in  the  court.     He  had  been 
summoned  back  to  France  by  an  order  of  the 
king,  after  a  few  months'  absence,  and  returned, 
laden  vnth  English  fashions,  and  followed  by  a 
train  of  race-horses,  English  jockeys,  and  a  whole 
travelling  establishment;  which  he* displayed,  to 
the  horror  of  the  ancient  rSgime  of  jack-boots  and 
diligences;  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the  Parisians, 
who  read  liberty  in  this  invasion  of  Newmarket 
caps  and  dock-tailed  horses ;  and  to  the  universal 
popularity  of  the  Anglomanie,  which  in  the  Pa- 
risian   intellect    implied    English    boot-making, 
betting,  prize-fighting,  and  the  constitution. 

In  return,  the  duke  had  assisted  the  prince 
with  his  knowledge  of  play;   and  considerable 
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sums  were  lost  at  the  Pavilion.  From  this,  a 
transaction  arose,  in  which,  under  the  various 
names  of  a  loan,  a  debt,  and  a  present,  the 
duke  was  said  to  have  made  an  offer  of  a  large 
sum  to  his  royal  highness:  but  the  offer  was 
finally  declined,  by  the  advice  of  Sheridan  and 
the  Duke  of  Portland. 

In  1789  the  duke  visited  England  for  the 
last  time.  France  was  exhibiting  symptoms  of 
disturbance,  which  made  his  presence  hazardous 
to  the  court ;  and  under  the  pretext  of  a  mission 
from  the  king,  he  was  ordered  to  leave  Paris. 
But  the  national  assembly  were  already  kings 
of  France,  and  their  passport  too  was  necessary. 
It  was  at  length  granted ;  with  no  slight  astonish- 
ment, that  the  leading  regenerator  should  leave 
his  country  at  the  moment  when  she  was  on 
the  wing,  ascending  to  the  third  heaven  of  poli- 
tical perfection.  But  France  had  another  race 
of  kings,  higher  than  even  the  national  assembly, 
—the  poissardes  of  Boulogne.  Those  legislators 
seized  the  royal  envoy,  nullified  the  king's  com- 
mission on  the  spot,  put  the  passport  in  their 
pockets,  and  marched  him  to  his  hotel,  where 
they  placed  a  guard  over  him,  until  they  should 
send  a  deputation  from  their  own  body  to  the 
national  assembly.  The  deputation  returned, 
bearing  the  national  sanction.  The  fish  women 
expressed  themselves  satisfied ;  the  prisoner  was 
let  loose, — fortunate  if  he  had  been  taught  by 
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this  example  the  madness  of  popular  license; 
and  was  received  in  London  with  great  distinc- 
tion by  the  prince  and  the  chief  nobility. 

The  bewildered  career  and  unhappy  fate  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  are  now  matter  of  history. 
He  was  born  in  a  hazardous  time  for  a  man  of 
weak  understanding,  strong  passions^  and  liber- 
tine principles. — The  n^onarch  but  a  grown 
child:  the  queen,  estimable  but  imperious,  full  of 
Austrian  *'  right  divine,"  and  openly  contemptu- 
ous of  the  people :  the  court  jealous,  feeble,  and 
finding  no  resource  for  its  weakness  but  in  obso- 
lete artifice  and  temporary  expedient:  the  nobility 
a  mass  of  haughty  idlers,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  gamesters  and  intriguers,  public  de- 
spisers  of  religion  and  the  common  moral  obliga- 
tions by  which  society  is  held  together;  chiefly 
poor,  and  living  on  the  mendicant  bounty  of  the 
court;  worthless  consumers  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  yet  monopolists  of  all  situations  of  honour 
and  emolument,  and  by  their  foolish  pride  in  the 
most  accidental  of  all  distinctions,  birth ;  by  their 
open  meanness  of  solicitation  for  that  last  liveli- 
hood which  a  man  of  true  dignity  of  mind  would 
seek,  a  dependence  on  the  public  purse;  and 
by  their  utter  uselessness  for  any  purpose  but 
that  of  filling  up  the  ranks  of  the  army ;  rendered 
at  once  weary  of  themselves  and  odious  to  the 
nation.  But  beyond  those  central,  projecting 
points  in  the  aspect  of  France,  those  fragments 
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of  the  old  system  of  the  monarchy,  the  politician 
saw  a  wilderness  of  living  waves,  a  boundless  and 
sullen  expanse  of  stormy  passions,  furious  aspi- 
rations, daring  ambition,  and  popular  thirst  of 
slaughter ;  a  deluge,  rising  hourly  round  the 
final,  desperate  refuge  of  the  state,  and  soon  to 
overtop  its  last  pinnacle. 

But  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  not  to  see  this 
consummation.  He  returned  to  France ;  was  seized 
by  the  men  of  liberty;  condemned  without  a 
hearing  by  the  votaries  of  immaculate  justice ; 
and  murdered  on  the  scaffold  by  the  purifiers  of 
the  crimes  of  lawgivers  and  kings. 

The  son  of  that  duke  has  now  peaceably  as- 
cended the  magnificent  throne  which  dazzled  the 
ambition  of  his  father.  Whether  France  will  long 
suffer  a  king,  may  be  doubtful.  But,  while  his 
claim  is  that  of  the  national  choice,  entitled,  by 
an  exertion  of  extraordinary  courage,  justice,  and 
moderation,  to  the  disposal  of  the  throne ;  we 
must  rejoice  that  France  has  obtained  a  man  of 
virtue,  and  that  such  a  man  should  be  endowed 
with  so  illustrious  an  opportunity  of  redeeming 
his  name,  and  of  spreading  the  benefits  of  wisdom 
and  power  to  mankind. 

A  remarkable  personage  visited  England  at  the 
same  time,  the  Due  de  Lauzun,  the  finished  re- 
presentative of  the  French  noblesse  of  the  higher 
order.  Of  great  elegance  of  manners,  and  of  strik- 
ing talents,  but  utterly  prodigal  and  unprincipled. 
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he  was  the  chevalier  whom  Grammont  would 
have  delighted  to  draw,  if  his  pencil  could  have 
touched  the  raan  of  fashion  with  a  shade  of  repub- 
licanism. Lauzun  remained  only  a  few  months  in 
England ;  but  a  Frenchman  is  a  rapid  pupil,  and 
in  thosfe  months  he  became  the  most  matchless 
specimen  of  the  Anglomanie  that  had  ever  capti- 
vated the  glance  of  Paris. 

Yet  one  step  more  was  necessary  to  perfection. 
He  retired  to  Passy,  a  village  in  the  suburbs, 
and  there  commenced  philosopher.  He  had 
succeeded  to  the  title  of  Biron,  and  was  for 
awhile  the  wonder  of  the  pre-eminent  sons  of 
science  and  freedom,  who  enjoyed  his  classic 
banquets,  and  exulted  in  the  arrival  of  the  golden 
age.  But  the  Republic  was  now  mounted,  on  its 
car,  and  rushing,  with  fiery  wheels,  over  the 
frontiers  of  rival  states,  and  the  necks  of  poten- 
tates and  armies.  Biron  became  an  avowed 
republican,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
fought  and  conquered ;  was  suspected,  was  seized 
by  the  convention,  and  completed  the  course  of  a 
revolutionary  general  by  dying  on  the  scaffold. 

He  finished  his  career  in  the  dramatic  style  of 
his  country,  en  hiros.  Revolutionary  justice  suf- 
fered no  stigma  of  the  "  law's  delay;"  and  the 
ceremonial  seldom  consisted  of  more  than  the 
criminars  pronouncing  his  name,  and  the  tri- 
bunaFs  ordering  his  execution.  The  scaffold 
followed  the  example  of  the  tribunal,   and  the 
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condemned  were  generally  put  to  death  within 
the  next  five  minutes.  In  Biron's  instance^  there 
was  the  delay  of  a  whole  hour;  and  he  used  it  to 
exhibit  the  Epicurean  ease  which  distinguished 
the  wits  and  sages  of  the  era. 

On  returning  to  his  dungeon,  he  ordered 
oysters  and  white  wine.  While  he  was  indulging 
over  this  final  meal,  the  executioner  entered,  to 
tell  him  that  "  the  law  could  wait  no  longer." 
"  I  beg  a  thousand  pardons,  my  friend,"  said  the 
duke ;  "  but  do  me  the  honour  to  allow  me  to  finish 
my  oysters."  The  request  was  granted.  "  But 
I  had  forgot,"  observed  Biron ;  "  you  will  have 
something  to  do  to-day,  and  a  glass  of  wine  will 
refresh  you :  permit  me  to  fill  one."  The  ofier 
was  graciously  accepted.  "Again,  I  had  forgot," 
added  the  duke;  "there  is  our  mutual  firiend, 
the  turnkey."  The  turnkey  was  called  in ;  three 
glasses  were  filled ;  the  three  were  drunk  olF — 
i  la  santS  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  after,  the  head  of 
^8  gay  libertine,  traitor,  and  philosopher,  was 
rolUng  on  the  scaffold. 

The  prince's  marriage  now  became  the  na- 
tional topic.  The  Duke  of  York  had  already  been 
married  some  years,*  but  was  still  childless :  and 
the  king,  naturally  anxious  to  see  an  undisputed 
succession,  and  leave  his  descendants  masters  of 
the  throne,  strongly  urged  the  heir  apparent  to 
select  a  wife  from  the  royal  families  of  Europe ; 

*  October  1791. 
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and  thus  giTe  a  pledge  to  the  empire  of  that 
change  of  habits,  and  that  compliance  with  the 
popular  wish,  which,  in  those  days  of  revolotioD, 
might  even  be  essential  to  the  public  safety. 

No  advice  could  have  been  more  startling.  His 
royal  highness  had  often  declared,  that  he  would 
not  give  up  "  his  free,  unhoused  condition"  for 
any  woman  on  earth :  and  he  had  even  peculiarly 
turned  to  scorn  those  forms  of  princely  marriages, 
which  preclude  previous  knowledge  on  both  sides; 
and  avowed  himself,  in  the  plainest  terms  — a 
*'  rebel  to  royal  matrimony." 

But  the  embarrassment  extended  further  than 
the  princely  breast.  The  first  announcement  of 
the  possibility  of  his  marriage  threw  the  whok 
female  world  into  confusion.  Fashion  trembled 
through  all  her  thrones.  In  our  present  intangible 
state  of  female  influence,  it  is  hopeless  to  con- 
ceive the  supremacy  asserted  by  women  of  rank 
fifty  years  ago.  Even  our  novelists,  with  all  their 
eagerness  to  give  pungency  to  the  manners  of  the 
great,  can  find  nothing  for  public  curiosity  beyond 
the  common-place  echo  of  an  elopement,  or  the 
childish  canvass  for  the  entrSe  of  a  ball-room. 
Our  journals,  the  "  brief  abstracts  and  chronicles 
of  the  time,"  represent  all  women  in  the  higher 
circles  as  giving  head  and  heart  to  the  domestic 
purpose  of  securing  opulent  alliances,  the  matrons 
for  their  daughters,  and  the  daughters  for  them- 
selves. But  the  fashion  of  the  last  century  was 
of  another  mould. 
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London  then  saw  a  constellation  of  female 
luminaries,  any  one  of  which  would  throw  our 
modern  stars  into  profound  eclipse.  Each  had 
her  peculiar  source  of  homage.  The  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  gave  the  most  sumptuous  entertain- 
ments, and,  by  her  elegance  and  accomplishment, 
sustained  a  long  reign.  The  Duchess  of  Gordon, 
handsome  in  her  youth,  had  become  a  bel-esprit 
when  she  ceased  to  be  a  beauty ;  and  always  said^^ 
the  cleverest,  and  often  the  keenest  things,  with 
the  easiest  air  of  any  high-born  wit  since  the  days 
of  him 

"  Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing. 
Nor  ever  did  a  wise  one." 

The  Duchess  of  Rutland,  who,  happily,  still  lives, 
and  still  gives  evidence  of  that  beauty  which 
once  made  her  the  "  rose  of  the  fair  state ;"  was 
then,  by  universal  acknowledgment,  the  loveliest 
woman  of  the  English  court ;  and  completed  the 
celebrated  trio,  to  whom  the  first  homage  of 
every  man  who  aspired  to  the  praise  of  taste  was 
paid,  and  of  whom  it  was  said  in  a  popular 
epigram, — 

Come,  Paris,  leave  your  hills  and  dells ; 

You'll  scorn  your  dowdy  goddesses. 
If  once  you  see  our  English  belles, 

For  all  their  gowns  and  boddices. 

Here's  Juno  Devon,  all  sublime ; 

Minerva  Gordon's  vnt  and  eyes ; 
Sweet  Rutland,  Venus  in  her  prime : 

You'll  die  before  you  give  the  prize. 
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The  age  of  English  poetry  had  perished, 
and  we  were  to  wait  long  for  its  revival.  But, 
in  the  interval,  every  one  wrote  verses;  and 
the  essential  tribute  to  a  reigning  belle  was  a 
poetic  panegyric  upon  her  attractions.  If  an 
English  beauty  could  have  been  overwhelmed, 
like  Tarpeia,  by  her  ornamental  tributes ;  the 
women  of  rank  of  the  last  century  must  have 
died  under  a  superabundance  of  verse.  Fortu- 
nately, nothing  is  more  evanescent:  but  an  ode 
by  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  a  popular  member  of 
the  Irish  house  of  commons,  —  a  favourite  every 
where,  and  familiar  with  all  that  life  has  of  the 
graceful  and  the  gay,  is  among  the  surviving 
examples  of  this  playful  courtesy.  The  subject 
is  not  of  the  heroic  order,  —  a  gnats  stinging 
the  lady. 

TO  HER  GRACE  THE  DUCHESS  OF  RUTJ.AND. 

As  poor  Anacreon  bleeding  lies 
From  the  first  glance  of  Stella's  eyes, 
Too  weak  to  fly,  too  proud  to  yield, 
Or  leave  an  undisputed  field ; 
He  rallies,  rests  upou  his  arms. 
And  reconnoitres  all  her  charms. 
Vainly  he  fancies,  that  by  peeping 
Through  all  the  beauties  in  her  keeping. 
He  may,  in  such  a  store,  collect 
The  healing  balm  of  (me  defect. 
One  feeble  point,  one  faulty  spot. 
By  Nature's  forming  hand  forgot. 
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Or  left,  in  merej,  a  defence 
Against  her  soft  omnipotence^ 
Which  spurns  philosopher  nor  sage, 
Nor  tender  youth  nor  cautious  age. 
He  viewed  her  stature  towering  high, 
The  liquid  lustre  of  her  eye, 
The  rosy  beauties  of  her  mouth 
Diffusing  sweetness  like  the  south; 
He  viewed  her  whole  array  of  charms. 
Her  swan-like  neck,  her  polished  arms ; 
He  looked  through  every  rank  and  file. 
The  look,  the  sigh,  the  grace,  the  smile. 
No  advantageous  pass  was  lost. 
No  beauty  sleepmg  on  its  post ; 
But  all  was  order,  all  was  force, — 
A  look  was  victory  of  course. 

At  length  an  incident  arose 
That  flattered  him  with  lesser  woes : 
The  bold  iutrusion  of  a  fly 
Had  closed  the  lustre  of  an  eye. 
And  given  him  hopes  that,  thus, bereft 
Of  half  her  splendour,  what  was  left 
He  might  resist,  or  else  evade, 
Or  cool  his  passion  in  the  shade. 
But  while  he  thrills  beneath  her  glance. 
He  sees  another  foe  advance; 
The  snowy  arm's  sublime  display 
Was  raised  to  chase  the  cloud  away. 
He  felt  how  frail  is  hope,  how  vain : 
The  vanquished  lustre  came  again ; 
The  living  ivory  supplied 
The  splendour  which  the  eye  denied. 
So  Savoy's  snowy  hills  arise 
And  pierce  the  clouds  and  touch  the  skies, 
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And  scattering  round  the  silver  ray, 
Give  added  brightness  to  the  day« 

Thus  disappointed  in  his  dream 
Of  imperfection  in  her  frame, 
The  lover  ventures  to  explore 
One  final,  fond  expedient  more. 
"  Must  lovers'  eyes  be  always  blind,  — 
Have  I  no  refuge  in  her  mind  ? 
Can  I  no  female  error  trace 
To  heal  the  mischiefs  of  her  face ; 
One  tax,  one  countervailing  duty, 
To  balance  her  account  of  beauty ; 
One  saving  foible,  balmy  fault, 
One  impropriety  of  thought. 
To  lend  its  medicinal  aid. 
And  cure  the  wounds  her  eyes  have  made  ?" 

Presumptuous  thought  I  I  viewed  once  more 
The  blaze  that  dazzled  me  before. 
And  saw  those  very  eyes  impart 
A  soul,  that  sharpened  every  dart. 
With  every  rich  endowment  fraught, 
The  tender 'care,  the  generous  thought. 
The  sense  of  each  exalted  duty, 
The  beauty  that  was  more  than  beauty ; 
The  wish,  on  every  smile  imprest, 
To  make  all  happy,  and  one  blest! 
The  whole  was  softness  mixed  with  love. 
The  arrow  feathered  from  the  dove. 

Finding  no  hope  of  safe  retreat, 
I  yield  contented  to  my  fate ; 
I  unreluctant  drag  the  chain. 
And  in  the  passion  lose  the  pain ; 
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Feel  her  sweet  bondage  all  so  light. 
Her  fetters  all  so  soft  and  bright, 
That,  vain  and  vanquished,  I  must  own 
I  never  wish  to  lay  them  down, 
Nor  longer  struggle  to  be  free : 
Such  chains  are  worth  all  liberty ! 

The  announcement  of  a  stranger,  who  was  to 
be  higher  than  the  highest  of  those  glittering  and 
imperious  rulers,  produced  a  universal  tumult. 
But  there  were  others,  of  inferior  rank  and  more 
disputable  merits,  who  had  deeper  reasons  for 
alarm ;  and  public  report  gave  them  the  discredit 
of  a  determined  conspiracy  against  the  peace  and 
honour  of  the  future  Princess  of  Wales. 

Even  in  the  purer  circle  of  the  court,  dis- 
cussions arose  which  boded  ill  for  her  tranquil- 
lity. The  king,  who  was  much  attached  to  his 
sister,  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  had  proposed 
her  daughter,  the  Princess  Caroline  Amelia  Eli- 
zabeth; and,  in  the  first  instance,  had  corre- 
sponded with  the  court  of  Brunswick  on  the 
subject,  where  the  prospect  was  contemplated 
with  exultation.  The  queen,  not  less  attached  to 
the  honour  of  her  own  connexions,  had  proposed 
her  niece,  Louisa  Princess  of  Mecklenburg,  after- 
wards so  distinguished  and  unfortunate  as  the 
Queen  of  Prussia.  Yet  there  was  still  a  third  to 
be  conciliated,  more  interested  and  more  reluc- 
tant than  either,  the  future  husband.  But  he 
had  a  pressure  upon  him  which  no  resolution 
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can  finally  resist:  he  was  overwhelmed  with 
demands  upon  bis  income;  his  creditors  were 
gathering  laamd  him  again;  tiiat  quemloas  and 
persevering  eagerness  for  royal  anecdote  which  had 
harassed  so  many  of  his  earlier  years,  was  again 
invading  his  private  life  with  tenfold  animosity ; 
and  at  last,  in  an' evil  hour,  he  gave  way,  and 
suffered  himself  to  be  announced  as  the  suitor  of 
the  Prineew  Caroline.  The  king  immediately 
sent  a  formal  intimation  of  his  wishes  to  the  court 
of  Brunswick,  and  the  marriage  was  decided  on. 

Still,  every  thing  in  this  union  seemed  destined 
to  be  adverse.  While  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Brunswick  were  unmeasured  in  their  delight  at 
seeing  the  succession  to  the  British  throne  in 
their  family,  and  themselves  the  probable  ances- 
tors of  a  race  of  kings ;  the  princess  was  said  to 
exhibit  no  trivial  dislike  to  the  match.  Among 
the  innumerable  rumours  which  float  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  courts  on  such  occasions,  it  must  be 
difficult  to  detect  the  truth;  but  it  was  openly 
asserted,  that  she  had  already  formed  an  attach- 
ment to  an  individual  in  the  ducal  service ;  and 
the  following  letter  was  published,  purporting  to 
be  a  declaration  of  her  feelings  to  a  German  lady 
residing  in  England. 

"  You  are  aware  of  my  destiny.  I  am  about 
to  be  married  to  my  cousin,  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
I  esteem  him  for  his  generosity,  and  his  letters 
bespeak  a  cultivated  mind.    My  uncle  is  a  good 
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man,  and  I  love  him  much ;  but  I  feel  that  I  shall 
never  be  happy.  Estranged  from  my  connexions, 
friends,  and  all  I  hold  dear,  I  am  about  to  make 
a  permanent  connexion.  I  fear  for  the  conse- 
quences. 

"  Yet  I  esteem  and  respect  my  future  hi»- 
band,  and  I  hope  for  great  kindness  and  attention. 
But,  alas!  I  say  sometimes,  I  cannot  now  love 
him  with  ardour.  I  am  indifferent  to  my  mar- 
riage, but  not  averse  to  it;  but  I  fear  my  joy 
will  not  be  enthusiastic.  I  am  debarred  from 
possessing  the  man  of  my  choice,  and  I  resign 
myself  to  my  destiny.  I  am  attentively  studying 
the  English  language.  I  am  acquainted  with  it, 
but  I  wish  to  speak  it  with  fluency.  I  shall  strive 
to  make  my  husband  happy,  and  to  interest  him 
in  my  favour,  since  the  fates  will  have  it  that  I 
am  to  be  Princess  of  Wales." 

Whether  this  letter  be  authentic  or  not,  it  is 
probable  that  it  gives  a  true  transcript  of  this  un- 
happy princess's  mind.  The  prince's  perplexities, 
too,  might  be  less  public,  but  they  were  not  less 
trying;  and,  by  that  strange  balance  which  so 
much  equalises  the  variety  of  human  condition, 
there  were  probably  but  few  in  England,  even 
of"  the  waifs  and  strays  of  fortune,'.'  who  would 
have  had  reason  to  envy  the  pomps  and  honours 
of  two  beings  apparently  placed  on  the  golden 
summit  of  prosperity. 

But  the  prince's  natural  good  humour  soon 
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returned,  and  he  submitted  to  necessity  like  a 
philosopher.  The  princess's  portrait  had  been 
sent  to  him,  and  he  made  a  point  of  praising  it 
On  one  occasion,  he  shewed  it  to  an  intimate 
friend,  and  asked,  with  some  seriousness,  "  What 
he  thought  of  it  ?"  The  answer  was,  "  That  it  gave 
the  idea  of  a  very  handsome  woman."  Some 
observations  followed,  in  which  the  homely  but 
expressive  phrase  of  "  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke" 
happened  to  escape.  "  However,"  said  the 
prince,  after  a  pause,  "  Lennox  and  Fitzroy  have 
seen  her,  and  they  tell  me  she  is  even  handsomer 
than  her  miniature." 

The  newspapers,  which,  of  course,  collect 
much  detail  that  naturally  soon  perishes,  gave 
long  accounts  of  the  royal  marriage,  and  are  still 
the  best  authorities  for  the  public  impression  at 
the  time.  One  of  those  says: — "  The  Princess  of 
Brunswick,  to  whom  his  royal  highness  is  shortly 
to  give  his  hand,  is  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  her 
person  is  very  pleasing,  and  her  accomplishments 
are  exquisite. 

'*  The  first  thought  of  the  prince's  nuptials  ori- 
ginated some  time  ago  with  an  exalted  personage, 
who  had  the  first  interest  in  seeing  the  prince 
established;  and  it  was  accordingly  hinted  to 
him,  but  in  so  delicate  a  manner  as  to  leave  it 
entirely  at  his  option.  Juvenile  pursuits  at  that 
time  suspended  all  fiirther  discourse  about  it;  till 
one  day  his  royal  highness,  praising  the  person 
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and  accomplishments  of  the  Princess  Mary  before 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  duke  observed,  she 
was  very  like  the  Princess  of  Brunswick,  whom  he 
bad  the  honour  of  knowing  and  conversing  much 
with.  The  prince  grew  more  inquisitive  upon 
the  subject ;  and  the  duke  so  satisfied  him  in  all 
particulars  as  to  afford  him  the  highest  gratifi- 
cation. 

"  The  affair  seemingly  dropped  for  this  time ; 
but  on  the  morning  of  a  late  great  gala  at  Windsor, 
he  mentioned  it  to  a  great  personage,  who  was 
delighted  with  the  proposal;  it  was  instantly 
communicated  to  the  queen,  who  felt  equal  satis- 
faction :  it  was  then  agreed  to  keep  the  matter 
entirely  out  of  the  cabinet  till  it  was  in  some 
train  of  forwardness,  which  was  strictly  complied 
with ;  and  the  fi?st  notice  the  ministers  of  state 
had  of  it,  was  an  official  notice  to  prepare  for  the 
embassy  the  forms,  requisitions,  &c. 

'*  Presents  and  marriage  favours,  to  a  great 
amount,  are  preparing  for  the  princesses,  &c., 
as  well  as  marks  of  his  royal  highness's  remem- 
brance to  several  persons  of  both  sexes  about 
the  court. 

*'  The  Princess  of  Wales  (we  may  now  call  her 
so)  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  harpsichord  per- 
formers among  the  royal  families  on  the  continent. 
The  prince  being  passionately  fond  of  music,  har- 
wwiy  will  of  course  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

"  Carlton-house  is  furnishing  for  the  reception 
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of  the  royal  pair,  with  all  possible  magnificence 
and  despatch.  An  estimate  has  been  made  of 
the  whole ;  and  our  readers  will  form  some  idea 
of  the  expensive  grandeur  of  this  new  establish- 
ment, when  they  are  informed  that  the  Princess  of 
Wales's  dressing-room  alone  amounts  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  pounds. 

**  There  has  been  made  up,  intended  as  a 
present  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  princes 
when  she  arrives,  a  most  magnificent  cap,  on 
which  is  a  plume  in  imitation  of  his  highness'g 
crest,  studded  with  brilliants,  which  play  back;- 
wards  and  forwards  in  the  same  manner  as  fea- 
thers, and  have  a  most  beautiful  effect.  It  is  now 
at  a  banker's  in  Pall  Mall,  carefully  locked  up. 

"  The  betrothed  consort  of  the  Prince  of  Whales 
is  of  a  middling;  stature,  and  remarkably  elegant 
in  her  jperson.,  Her  appearance  at  qourt  is  ma- 
jestic, but  accompanied  with  a  sweetness  and 
affability  of  manners  which  rivet  the  admiration 
of  all  who  behold  her.  Her  eyes  are  intelligent, 
her  countenance  highly  animated,  and  her  teeth 
white  and  regular.  Her  hair,  of  whidi  she  .has. 
an  amazing  quantity,  is  of  a  light  auburn  colour,, 
and  appears  always  dressed  in  a  simple  but  el^| 
gant  style.  Her  taste  in  every  part  of  dr^s.i$, 
equally  graceful;  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  bja^ 
she  will,  on  her  arrival  in  this  country,  be  the 
standard  of  fashionable  dress  and  elegance." 

The  king's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
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of  1795,  gave  the  first  official  knowledge  of  the 
intended  marriage. 

'*  I  have,"  said  his  majesty,  "  the  greatest 
satisfaction  in  announcing  to  you  the  happy  event 
of  the  conclnsion  of  a  treaty  of  marriage  of  my 
son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  Princess  Caro- 
line, daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  The 
constant  proofs  of  your  affection  for  my  person 
and  family  persuade  me  that  you  will  parti- 
cipate in  the  sentiments  I  feel  on  an  occasion  so 
dear  to  my  domestic  happiness;  and  that  you  will 
enable  me  to  make  provision  for  such  an  estab- 
lishment as  you  may  think  suitable  to  the  rank 
and  dignity  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown 
of  these  kingdoms.'' 

The  princess  at  length  left  Brunswick,  at- 
tended by  an  escort,  and  the  principal  persons 
of  the  court.  Those  who  were  inclined  to  dis- 
cover the  future  in  omens,  found  ill  fortune 
predicted  in  every  point  of  her  journey.  It  was 
commenced  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  and  within 
a  few  days  was  stopped  by  the  sudden  indispo- 
sition of  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  who  had 
mtended  to  accompany  her  daughter  to  the  shore. 
The  embarkation  was  to  have  taken  place  at 
Helvoetsluys;  but  before  the  princess  could  reach 
Osnaburg,  it  was  announced  to  her  that  her  route 
must  be  changed,  as  the  fleet  had  left  the  Dutch 
coast.  She  then  had  no  resource  but  to  take 
up  her  abode  in  Hanover.     At  last,  on  the  arrival 
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of  the  squadron  off  Cuxhaven,  she  embarked,* 
after  having  spent  three  months  of  a  German 
winter  on  her  journey.  Even  her  voyage  was 
a  specimen  of  the  inclemency  of  our  climate; 
and  fogs,  billows,  and  gales,  were  her  first  salu- 
tation to  the  British  shore. 

The  princess  arrived  at  Greenwich  on  Sunday 
at  noon  ;t  and  the  virtue  of  the  congregations  was 
said  to  have  been  severely  tried  by  the  shouts  and 
tumult  in  the  streets.    In  some  instances  curiosity 
overcame  decorum,  and  the  preacher  was  left  with 
a  thinned  audience.   After  a  short  stay  at  the  house 
of  the  governor,  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  the  princess 
proceeded  to  London,  attended  by  her  ladies,  and 
among  the  rest  Lady  Jersey!      The  roads  and 
bridges  were  covered  with  people,  who  received 
her  with  acclamations ;  and  in  this  species  of  tri- 
umphal entry  she  passed  along  until  she  reached 
her  apartments  at  St.  James's.     The  Prince  of 
Wales,  always  observant  of  courtesy,  waited  on 
her  instantly,  with  all  the  visible  ardour  of  a  lover, 
complimented  her  on  her  arrival,  her  appearance, 
and  her  knowledge  of  English,  and  asked  per- 
mission to  dine  with  her.      In  the  evening  the 
royal  family  visited  her,  and  the  king  was  ani- 
mated in  his  congratulations.     The  party  did  not 
break  up  till  near  midnight.    Jt  was  the  English 
family  party  which  his  .majesty  loved;  and  his 

•  March  28,  1795.  f  April  5. 
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honest  and  hospitable  joy  communicated  itself  to 
all  round  him. 

Among  princes,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
passions  are  brief;  and  his  royal  highness  had 
but  three  days  for  romance;  for,  on  the  third* 
from  the  arrival  of  the  princess,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  St.  James's,  to  be  married ! 

The  ceremony  had  every  adjunct  of  royal  mag- 
nificence :  the  bride  came,  covered  with  jewels, 
with  a  diamond  coronet  on  her  brow,  and  attended 
by  four  daughters  of  nobility  as  brideniaids. 
Lady  Mary  Osborne,  Lady  Charlotte  Spencer, 
Lady  Caroline  Villiers,  and  Lady  Charlotte  Legge. 
The  prince  next  appeared,  in  the  collar  of  the 
garter,  and  attended  by  two  unmarried  dukes, 
Bedford  and  Roxburgh.  Through  the  whole 
ceremony  the  king's  gratification  was  palpable. 
He  peculiarly  attended  to  the  bride ;  and  when 
the  archbishop  asked  the  usual  question,  **  Who 
giveth  this  woman  to  be  married  to  this  man?" 
his  majesty  went  hastily  forward  to  the  princess, 
and  taking  her  hand  in  both  his,  affectionately 
gave  her  to  her  husband. 

But  another  ceremonial  of  a  sterner  nature 
was  to  come.  The  prince  had  acceded  to  the 
royal  commands,  on  a  promise  that  his  debts 
should  be  discharged.  The  kings  natural  and 
becoming  wish  to  see  a  change  in  the  habits  of 

•  Aprils. 
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his  heir ;  the  peculiar  importance  of  rescuing 
royalty  from  public  imputation  in  a  period  when 
the  revolutionary  spirit  was  seeking  offence  against 
all  thrones;  and  the  humane  necessity  of  relieving 
the  multitude  of  creditors  who  might  be  ruined 
by  delay,  had  urged  him  to  the  promise.  The 
statement  of  the  debt  was  laid  upon  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Commons.     It  was  formidable. 

Debt  on  various  aecuritiesy  and  bear- 
ing interest £500,571  19    1 

Tradesmen's  bills  unpaid 89,745    0    0 

Tradesmen's  bills  and  arrears  of  estab- 
lishment, from  10th  of  Oct.  1794, 
to  April  5,  1795 52,573    5    3 

£642,890    4    4 

The  only  palliative  of  this  expenditure  is, 
that  his  royal  highness  knew  but  little  of  its 
extraYagance,  and  had  probably  not  so  much 
actual  enjoyment  of  it  as  many  an  English  gen- 
tleman with  a  tenth  of  his  mcome.  He  was  sur- 
rounded by  individuals  whose  interest  it  was  to 
keep  him  in  the  dark  relative  to  his  own  affairs; 
in  his  rank,  he  could  scarcely  be  expected 
to  inquire  very  deeply  into  household  details, 
or  to  scrutinise  tradesmen's  bills ;  and  those 
to  whom  the  duty  naturally  fell,  had  sagacity 
enough  in  their  own  objects  to  take  care  that 
even  if  he  had  scrutinised  them,  he  should  have 
been  not  the  less  plundered.     One  instance  of 
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tills  system  of  wholesale  spoliation  may  scire  as 
an  exaoi{de  of  the  nest:  his' farrier's  bill^  ibr 
horse  medidne  and  shoeing,  was  40,000/. 

The  condition  oo  which  the  priijice  had  yielded 
to  the  royal  will  was  now  to  be  performed ;  and 
the  proposal  for  liquidatipg  his  debts  was  ushered 
in  by  one  of  the  minister's  ablest  speeches.^  The 
king  had  sent  a  message  to  the  legislatujre»  calling 
on  it  to  enable  him  to  form  an  establishment  for 
the  newly  married  pair ;  but  adding,  that  the  first 
point  was  to  relieve  the  prince  from  bis  embar- 
rassments, as  until  then  he  could  derive  no  advan- 
tage from  the  settlements  The  message  stated  also, 
that  the  only  mode  which  the  king  contemplated 
of  paying  the  debt  was,  by  deducting  a  portion 
of  the  prince's  proposed  income,  and  by  handing 
over  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  fcr  a 
certain  period  for  the  use  of  the  creditors ;  finally, 
a  pledge  was  to  be  given  against  all  future  recur- 
rence of  debt. 

The  measure  was  necessary;  but  no  time  cquld 
have  been  more  unfortunate  for  the  demand.  The 
nation  v^ras  fretted  with  the  failures  of  the  French 
war,  and  was  doubly  irritated  at  the  taxes  which 
every  session  imposed ;  angry  opinions  on  govern- 
mient  had  been  eagerly  spread  through  the  na- 
tion ;  the  imbecility  of  the  Bourbons  was  made 
a  charge  agsdnst  all  sovereigns ;  the  daring  doc- 

*  April  27, 1795. 
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trines,  seconded  by  the  memorable  military  suc- 
cessesy  of  the  new  republic,  were  already  influ- 
encing opinion  in  all  countries;  and  England 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  some  great  and  fatal 
change.  The  prince's  embarrassments  now  gave^ 
new  topic  to  the  declaimers,  and  the  debates  in  the 
house  were  long  and  acrimonious.  On  the  mo- 
tion for  the  committee  on  the  message,  a  formid- 
able array  of  the  county  members  appeared  in 
opposition;  and  Stanley,  member  for  Lancashire, 
adverted  in  strong  terms  to  the  former  message, 
in  1787,  and  the  promises  then  made  relative  to 
the  prince's  obligations.  But  there  was  no  re- 
medy ;  and  the  minister,  with  whatever  reluctance, 
was  compelled  to  persevere. 

The  heads  of  the  proposed  establishment 
were  — 

Annual  income  of  the  prince,  exclusive  of  the  duchy 

of  Cornwall,  to  be  raised  to    £  125,000 

Jewels  and  plate  for  the  marriage     28,000 

For  finishing  Carlton-house 26,000 

The  revenue  of  the  duchy  was  13,000/.  The 
accumulation  during  the  prince's  minority,  from 
1763  to  1783,  was  233,764/. ;  and  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  debt,  a  sum  of  78,000/.  a  year  was  to 
be  appropriatied.  To  this  proposal  were  appended 
clauses  providing  for  the  future  punctual  discharge 
of  the  arrears,  and  for  making  over  Carlton-house 
to  the  crown,  with  the  furniture,  as  an  heir-loom. 
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A  jointure  of  50,000/.  a-year  was  settled  on  the 
princess. 

The  discussion  continued  nearly  three. months 
before  the  public,  and  during  the  whole  time  the 
feelings  of  party  within  and  without  the  house 
were  in  a  perpetual  ferment.  The  Duke  of 
Clarence,  who  had  seldom  taken  a  share  in  the 
debates,  attracted  public  notice  by  the  generosity 
and  boldness  with  which  he  adopted  the  cause  of 
the  innocent  sufferer,  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

"  Whatever  may  be  thought,"  said  he,  "  of 
the  stipulations  for  the  payment  of  the  debts, 
there  is  at  least  one  individual  who  ought  not  to 
be  exposed  to  this  harsh  and  stern  inquisition, —  a 
lovely  and  amiable  woman,  torn  from  her  family ; 
for  though  her  mother  is  his  majesty's  sister, 
she  must  still  be  said  to  be  torn  from  her  family, 
by  being  suddenly  separated  from  all  her  early 
connexions.  What  must  her  feelings  be,  from 
finding  her  reception  in  this  country  followed  by 
such  circumstances,  when  she  had  a  right  to 
expect  every  thing  befitting  her  rank,  and  the 
exalted  station  to  which  she  was  called  ?" 

The  princess  herself,  unused  to  inquiries  into 
the  conduct  of  courts,  was  alternately  indignant 
and  dejected,  declaring,  that  "  she  would  rather 
live  on  bread  and  water  in  a  cottage,  than  have 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  royal  family, 
and  especially  of  her  husband,  thus  severely  in- 
vestigated."    Opposition,  disheartened  by  perpe- 
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tual  defeat^  was  now  almost  reduced  to  Fox  and 
Slteridan;   who,  however,  with  more  than  th^ 
usual  prudence,  pointed  out  the   only  way  of 
rational  extrication;  and  with  e^&x  more  tkm 
tjkeir  u«i;ial  boldness,  asrailed  higher  authority 
than  th^t  of  ministei^s.     But  Sheridan,  animated 
by  every  motive  that  could  kindle  fab  pasdoojs  or 
his  genius, — attachment  to>  the  prince,  vexatioD.  at 
the  turn  of  fortune  which  had  cast  him  irnmea- 
sctrably  beyond   the    hope  of  public   honouiB, 
9nd  the  utiU  stronger  offence  of  Jbeing  ohar^ 
with  sharing  the  plund»  af  die  prince's  income, 
eclipsed  himself.    The  house  waa  kept  in  a  state 
of  unwearied  admiration  by  the  biilbant  vaiiety 
<^  powers  which  this  extraordinary  man  displayed 
na^t  after  night;  in  the  midst  of  a  life  of  that 
sdtemate  eml^arrassment  and  excess,  dreraiy  in* 
dolence  and  exhausting  luxury, — that  ague  of  the 
unodfurtiiah  most  rapidly  exhausts  and  emascu- 
lates the  intellectual  frame* 

'  The  'iragments  of  those  speeches  which  still 
remain  can  only  do  injury  to  the  reputation  of 
the  great  orator.  Yet,  shattered  as  they  are,  they 
npyr  and  then  exhibit  some  trace  of  the  nmst^ 
hand. 

>  ''  I  disdain/'  said  he,  ''all  this  trifling  aod 
quibbling  with  die  common  sense  of  the  natioa. 
Lot  the  people  not  be  deceived  by  our  taking 
the  money  out  of  their  pockets  as  a  royal  income, 
and  pa3FiDg  it  back  as  a  royal  debt.    To^ght 
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it  is  not  my  intention  to  vote  either  way.  This 
seems  to  surprise  some  gentlemen  opposite ;  but, 
to  those  who  make  up  their  minds  on  all  ques- 
tions before  thejf  come  into  the  house!  some  sur- 
prise may  be  natural  at. my  not  makiog  up  my 
mind  after  I  am  in  it. 

''  The  debt  must  be  paid  immediately,  £6r  the 
dignity  of  the  country  and  the  situation  of  the 
prince.  He  must  not  be  Been  rolling  about  tfie 
streets  as  an  insolvent  prodigal.  But  the  pxiUie 
must  not  be  burdened  with  the  pcBssure  of  a  hair, 
io  affording  him  that  relief.  / 

''  In  the  course  of  these  discussions,  gsendepea 
ba?e  applied  strong  language  to  ti^  cmiduct  ^  an 
illustrious  piince.  But  there  ate  other  Mgh  qnd 
t/ftMtrioe^^  characters,  who/ in  future  disctasionsv 
rmist  be  told  as  ^dainly  whact  the  public  ihare:  a 
rig^t  tOiCTped  frqip  tbem^  and  r what  lbei^^ieon^ 
du^  oi^ht  ito  have  been  on  the  pceseiitjQceaiion;' 
however  ungracious  the  task  iiiay  be."   <      >     « 

The  plan  in  Sheridan's  contemplatiit^riwaa;  that 
an  advance  should  be  made  from  liie  privy  purses 
of  the  king  and  queen,  and  that  the  incomes  of 
tlie  sinecure  places  should  b^B  throwp  in. 

"  The  king's  privy  purse  was  60,000/.,  the 
qwen's  60,000/. ;  and  all  thdr  houses  and  para- 
phernalia were  now  finished  and  furnished.  The 
first  and  most  natural  feeling  of  a  parent  would  be. 
to  make  some  sacrifice  to  retrieve  the  imprudence 
of  a  son."    He  then  pounced  upon  the  sinecures ; 
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— "  places  which  add  to  neither  the  dignity  of  the 
crown  nor  its  strength «  Let  a  committee  of  trus- 
tees be  appointed,  in  whom  might  be  placed  the 
sinecure  revenues  after  the  death  of  their  present 
holders.  Posterity  would  look  back  with  grati- 
tude to  the  arrange menty  and  with  wonder  that 
such  places  ever  existed.  This  would  be  the  way 
to  make  our  constitution  stable,  and  to  prevent 
the  wild  system  of  Jacobinism  from  undermining  or 
overturning  it.  While  we  were  spilling  our  blood 
and  wasting  our  money  in  support. of  continental 
monarchy,  this  would  be  a  rational  resource ;  and  . 
prove  that  monarchy,  or  those  employed  under  it, 
could  shew  examples  of  self-denial,  and  do  some- 
thing for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  This  would 
add  lustre  to  the  crown ;  unless,  indeed,  ministers 
might  think  that  it  shone  with  lustre  in  proportion 
to  the  gloom  that  surrounded  it,  and  that  a  kir^ 
is  magnificent  as  his  subjects  become  miserable ! 

— "  There  is  one  class  who  love  the  constitu- 
tion, but  do  not  love  its  abuses.  There  is  another 
who  love  it,  with  all  its  abuses.  But  there  is  a  third, 
a  large  and  interested  party,  among  whom  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  place  his  majesty's  ministers,  who 
love  it,  for  nothing  but  its  abuses !  But  let  the 
house,  the  best  part  of  our  constitution,  consider 
its  own  honour.  Let  us  destroy  the  sinecures. 
Let  us  build  the  dignity  of  the  prince  on  the 
ruins  of  idleness  and  corruption,  and  not  on 
the  toils  of  the  industrious  poor,  who  must  see 
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their  loaf  decreased    by  the  discharge    of   his 
encumbrances." 

To  the  charge  of  sharing  in  the  prince's 
expenditure  he  gave  the  most  distinct  denial. 
**  He  had  never  accepted  any  thing,  not  so  much 
as  a  present  of  a  horse.  He  scorned  the  impu- 
tation, and  would  leave  it  to  defeat  itself."  He 
repulsed  with  quick  sarcasm  the  attacks  made 
on  him  in  the  course  of  the  debates  by  the  piinor 
antagonists,  who  had  rashly  volunteered  this  proof 
of  their  ministerial  devotion.  Colonel  FuUarton 
had  said,  in  a  long  and  desultory  speech,  that 
the  prince's  councils  were  secretly  guided  by 
Sheridan.  After  contemptuously  retorting  the 
charge, — *'  I,  the  secret  counsellor  of  the  prince  I 
I  have  never  given  his  royal  highness  a  syllable 
of  advice,  in  which  I  did  not  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible to  have  the  king  standing  on  one  side,  and 
the  people  of  England  on  the  other;"  he  pro- 
ceeded to  repay  the  colonel. 

"As  to  certain  portions  of  the  honourable 
gentleman's  speech,  some  of  the  sentences,  I 
actually  believe,  no  gentleman  in  this  house 
understood,  nor  could  understand ;  and  the  only 
solution  of  the  problem  is,  that  somebody  must 
have  advised  him  to  prepare  a  speech  against 
what  he  conjectured  might  be  said  to-night.  He 
had  rifled  the  English  language  to  find  out  pro- 
verbs and  trite  sayings;  and  had  so  richly  en- 
veloped his   meaning  in  metaphor,  and  embel- 
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lished  it  with  such  colouring,  as  to  render  it 
totally  unintelligible  to  meaner  capacities.*^ 

RoUe  had  called  him  to  order.  He  did  not 
escape*  Sheridan  told  him,  "  that  he  was  not 
at  all  surprised  to  hear  himself  called  to  order 
by  that  honourable  gentleman;  but  he  should 
have  been  yery  much  surprised  to  hear  ar^  rea- 
son for  the  call  from  that  honourable  gentleman.'' 
Even  to  Pitt,  who  had,  on  one  occasion,  made  no 
other  reply  to  his  speech  than  moving  to  adjourn, 
he  flung  down  the  glove. — •"  I  make  no  comment 
on  the  indecency  of  moving  to  adjourn,  when  the 
public  relief  is  the  topic.  To  desire  the  gentle- 
mem  on  itke  opposite  side  to  make  provision  for 
the  prince  by  a  reducti6li  of  useless  places,  would 
be  to  amerce  themselves.  For  my  part,  I  never 
thought  them  capable  of  any  folly  of  the  kind." 

The  princie  at  length  interposed,  and  by  An- 
struther,  his  solicitor-general,  sent  a  message  to 
the  house,  declaring  "his  acquiescence  in  any 
arrangements  which  it  might  deem  proper  with 
respect  to  his  income,  and  its  appropriation  to  the 
payment  of  his  debts.  He  was  perfectly  disposed 
to  make  any  abatement  in  his  personal  establish- 
ment that  was  considered  necessary."  The  prin- 
cess coincided  in  the  message ;  and  the  proceed- 
ings were  closed  by  three  bills.*  The  1st.  For 
preventing  future  Princes  of  Wales  from  incurring 

*  June  24th,  1795. 
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debts.  The  2d.  For  granting  an  establishment  to 
the  prince.  And  the  3d.  For  the  prinoess^'s 
jointure.  Gommissioneis  were  next  appointed 
for  the  examination  of  the  debts.  The  creditoiB 
were  paid  by  debentures,  with  interest  on  their 
claims ;  and  the  term  of  nine  years  was  fixed  for 
the  final  payment.  Many  of  the  claims  were  ve^ 
jected  as  groimdless,  many  were  largely  reduced 
as  exorbitant,  and  a  per  centage  was  taken  offt 
the  whole.  Thus  ended  a  proceeding  in  which 
the  minister's  sagacity  had  failed  of  satisfying  the' 
nation,  the  creditors,  or  the  prince.  Sheridan's 
advice  would  have  led  to  a  course  more  generous  i 
and  more  popular.  The  debt  ought  not  to  h«ve 
been  brought  before  the  nation.  * 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE  ROYAL  SEPARATION. 


In  the  period  of  the  prince's  retirement,  before 
and  after  his  marriage,  several  incidents  occurred 
which  brought  him,  from  time  to  time,  into  the 
presence  of  the  public.  Some  of  them  exhibited 
that  want  of  caution  which  was  the  source  of 
his  chief  vexations  through  life ;  but  all  bore 
the  redeeming  character  of  his  original  good- 
nature. 

Prize  fighting  had  become  a  popular,  and 
even  a  fashionable  amusement,  by  the  patronage 
of  the  nobility  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
Brutal  as  the  habit  is,  and  inevitably  tending 
to  barbarise  the  people,  it  was  for  a  while  con- 
sidered a  peculiar  feature  of  British  manliness. 
The  prince  adopted  this  patriotic  exhibition,  and 
was  honoured  accordingly ;  but,  one  display,  at 
which  a  wretched  man  was  beaten  to  death 
before  his  face,  gave  him  so  effectual  an  impres- 
sion of  championship,  that,  with  honest  indig- 
nation, he  declared  *'  he  would  never  be  present 
at  such  a  scene  of  murder  again." 

The  Lennox  duel  not  less  exhibited  his  good 
feeling.     The   offence  received  by  the  irritable 
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colonel  was  of  the  most  trivial  nature.  The 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  son  of  his  king^  and 
who  might  himself  yet  be  his  king,  was  a 
public  cringe ;  and  if  Colonel  Lennox  had  killed 
the  Duke  of  York,  nothing  but  the  mercy  of 
that  duke's  grieved  parent  could  have  saved 
him  from  an  ignominious  death.  But  the  result 
was  fortunately  bloodless,  and  the  king  seemed 
to  think  it  a  matter  of  etiquette  to  overlook  the 
crime.  But  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  unable  to 
restrain  his  feelings;  and  on  the  first  meeting 
with  Colonel  Lennox  at  court,  he  expressed  his 
displeasure  in  the  most  pointed  manner^  con* 
^tent  with  the  presence  of  royalty.* 

The  transaction  with  Jefferys,  the  well-known 
jeweller,  was  one  of  those  instances,  which  made 
the  prince's  connexion  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  so 
perpetual  a  source  of  disaster.  Nothing  could 
be  more  trifling  than  the  transaction  itself — a 
loan  of  1,600/.,  which  was  repaid  at  the  promised 

*  The  story  was  thus  told  in  the  newspapers.  Col.  Lennox, 
to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  had  appeared  at  the  ball  given  at 
St  James's  on  the  king's  birth-day  (1789).  ''  The  colonel  stood 
up  in  the  country  dance  with  Lady  Catherine  Barnard.  The 
prince,  who  danced  with  bis  sister,  the  princess  royal,  was  so 
hx  down  the  set,  that  the  colonel  and  Lady  Catherine  were  the 
i^^t  couple.  The  prince  paused,  looked  at  the  colonel,  took 
l^is  partner's  hand,  and  led  her  to  the  bottom  of  the  dance. 
I^e  Duke  of  Clarence  followed  his  example;  but  the  Duke 
of  York  made  no  distinction  between  the  colonel  and  the  other 
g^tlemen  of  the  party.     When  the  colonel  and  his  partner  had 

s 
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time ;  but  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
borrowed, — to  save  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  from  an  im- 
mediate process  at  law  by  a  creditor,  who  refused 
to  look  upon  her  in  any  other  light  than  ''  as  a 
woman  of  no  rank  or  consideration  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  as  to  personal  privilege;"  in  other 
words,  who  was  prepared  to  throw  public  con- 
tempt upon  the  tie  by  which  the  lady  professed 
to  be  bound  to  his  royal  highness ;  at  once  gave 
great  pain  to  the  prince,  and  supplied  a  topic  of 
peculiar  scandal  to  his  enemies. 

Jefferys  was  obviously  a  person  unfit  for  royal 
confidence.  The  prince  had  thanked  him,  in  his 
good-natured  language,  for  the  service ;  and  the 
jeweller's  vanity  was  instantly  inflamed  into 
the  most  extravagant  expectations  of  patronage. 
The  prince  was  as  destitute  of  power  as  any 
gentleman  in  the  kingdom;  but  he  gave  him 
all  that  he  could  give,  the  order  for  the  marriage 
jewels,  which  amounted   to  64,000/.      Jefferys 

danced  down  the  set,  the  prince  again  took  his  sister's  hand  and 
led  her  to  a  seat  Observing  this,  the  queen  approached  the 
prince,  and  said,  '  You  are  heated,  sir,  and  tired.  I  had  better 
leave  the  apartment  and  put  an  end  to  the  dance/  *  I  am 
heated/  replied  the  prince,  ^  and  tired,  not  with  dancing,  but 
with  a  portion  of  the  company;'  and  emphatically  added, 
'  I  certainly  never  will  countenance  an  insult  offered  to  my 
family,  however  it  may  be  regarded  by  others.'  The  prince's 
natural  gallantry  next  day  offered  the  necessary  apology  to  Lady 
Catherine  Barnard,  and  he  *  regretted  that  he  should  have 
caused  her  a  moment's  embarrassment.'" 
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had,  in  the  meantime,  followed  his  fortunes  in 
other  ways :  he  had  become  a  member  of  par- 
liament, Coventry  having  the  honour  to  return 
him ;  and  he  had  at  length  thrown  up  trade,  and 
become  a  solicitor  for  place.  The  commissioners 
for  the  payment  of  the  prince's  debts  attempted 
to  deduct  ten  per  cent  from  his  bill  for  the  jewels. 
But  this  he  resisted,  and,  by  the  help  of  Erskine, 
obtained  a  verdict  in  Westminster  Hall  for  the 
fall  amount ;  which,  however,  he  complained,  was 
but  partly  paid.  Thus  he  continued  for  years, 
pamphleteering,  and  appealing  to  the  prince  for 
compensation  which  he  had  no  power  to  give, 
and  forcing  the  royal  name  before  the  public  in 
the  most  perplexing  and  unfortunate  manner.* 

•  The  prince's  sale  of  his  stud,  and  retirement  from  New- 
maiket,  was  a  public  topic  for  some  time.  This  whole  affair 
also  is  almost  too  trifling  for  record. — A  horse  belonging  to  his 
stud  ran  ill  on  one  day,  when  heavy  bets  had  been  laid  upon 
his  winning.  But  he  ran  well  on  the  next  day,  when  heavy  bets 
bad  been  laid  on  hb  losing.  Chifiiey,  the  jockey,  was  immedi- 
ately assailed  by  the  losers  on  both  occasions,  as  having  plun- 
dered them ;  but  he  made  an  affidavit  that  he  had  won  only  20/. 
The  Jockey  Club  sat  in  judgment  on  the  case,  and  disbeliev- 
ing the  jockey,  ordered  that  he  should  ride  there  no  more.  The 
prince  believing  him,  looked  on  the  decision  as  an  injustice  to 
his  servant,  and  as  an  offence  to  himself:  he  instantly  withdrew 
^m  the  course ;  and  feeling  for  the  state  to  which  Chifney  must 
l>e  reduced,  gave  him  a  yearly  allowance.  It  was  impossible  to 
^lieve  that  the  prince  had  been  privy  to  the  trick,  if  trick  there 
^erc.    The  charge  was  soon  and  totally  abandoned. 
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The  royal  marriage  was  inauspicioiis ;  and  it 
was  soon  rumoured,  that  the  disagreements  of 
habit  and  temper,  on  both  sides,  were  too  strong 
to  give  any  hope  of  their  being  reconciled.  Of 
an  alliance  contracted  with  predilections  for 
others  existing  in  the  minds  of  both  parties,  the 
disunion  was  easily  foreseen ;  a  partial  separation 
took  place,  and  the  tongue  of  scandal  availed 
itself  fully  of  all  its  opportunities. 

Lady  Jersey  has  been  so  distinctly  charged 
vrith  taking  an  insidious  share  in  this  separation, 
and  with  personal  motives  for  taking  that  share, 
that  the  public  voice  must  be  acquiesced  in, 
peculiarly  as  no  defence  was  offered  by  herself 
or  her  husband.  The  charges  were  repeated 
with  every  aggravation,  yet  those  noble  persons 
suffered  them  to  make  their  unobstructed  way 
through  society;  much  more  to  the  scorn  than 
to  the  surprise  of  the  country. 

The  princess  had  no  hesitation  in  requiring 
Lady  Jersey's  dismissal  from  the  household.  Her 
first  demand  was  that  this  woman  should  not  be 
suffered  to  appear  at  the  table,  when  the  prince 
was  not  present.  The  request  was  not  complied 
with.  The  princess  next  applied  to  the  king. 
His  majesty  immediately  interfered,  and  directed 
that  Lady  Jersey  should  "  come  no  more  into 
waiting,"  and  should  be  given  up.  Half  of  this 
order   was   complied   with:    her   ladyship   was 
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dismissed  from  her  waiting;   but  she  was  not 
given  up. 

Never  was  there  a  more  speaking  lesson  to 
the  dissipations  of  men  of  rank,  than  the  prince's 
involvements.  While,  he  was  thus  wearied  with 
the  attempt  to  extricate  himself  from  Lady  Jer- 
sey's irritations,  another  claimant  came;  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  was  again  in  the  field.  Whatever 
might  be  her  rights;  since  the  royal  marriage, 
at  least,  the  right  of  a  wife  could  not  be  included 
among  them;  but  her  demands  were  not  the 
less  embarrassing.  A  large  pension,  a  handsome 
outfit,  and  a  costly  mansion  in  Park  Lane,  at 
length  reconciled  her  to  life ;  and  his  royal  high- 
ness had  the  delight  of  being  hampered  with  three 
women  at  a  time,  two  of  them  prodigal,  and 
totally  past  the  day  of  attraction,  even  if  attrac- 
tion could  have  been  an  excuse ;  and  the  third 
complaining  of  neglects,  which  brought  upon  him 
and  his  two  old  women  a  storm  of  censure  and 
ridicule.  But  the  whole  narrative  is  painful, 
and  cannot  be  too  hastily  passed  over. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1796,  the  Princess 
Charlotte  was  bom.  The  usual  officers  of  state  were 
in  attendance,  and  the  prince  was  in  the  state 
chamber,  awaiting  the  event  with  great  anxiety. 
The  royal  infant  was  christened,  on  the  11th  of 
February,  at  St.  James's,  receiving  the  names  of 
Charlotte  firom  the  queen,  and  of  Augusta  from 
the  Duchess  of  Brunswick;   the  sponsors  were 
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their  majesties,  with  the  princess-royal  as  proxy 
for  the  duchess. 

A  considerable  number  of  addresses  from 
public  bodies  were  presented  on  this  fortunate 
occasion.  But  the  corporation  of  London  contrived 
to  take  offence  at  his  royal  highness's  expressing 
that,  from  the  reduction  of  his  establishment,  be 
must  be  content  with  receiving  a  copy  of  their 
address,  instead  of  the  deputation. 

Birch,  one  of  the  common  council,  moved, 
upon  this,  *'  That  the  court  could  not,  consistently 
with  its  dignity,  suffer  the  compliment  to  be  paid 
otherwise  than  in  the  usual  form."  The  prince 
sent  for  the  lord  mayor,  and  stated,  in  apology, 
his  reasons  for  the  refusal.  The  city  was  consi- 
dered to  have  pushed  punctilio  as  far  as  it  could 
go :  for  the  congratulations  of  the  two  houses  of 
parliament  had  been  already  presented  in  private 
on  the  same  ground,  the  state  of  the.  prince's 
household. 

During  the  dissensions  of  Carlton-house,  the 
king  paid  the  most  marked  civilities  to  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  visited  her  frequently,  made  her 
presents,  wrote  letters  to  her,  and  on  all  occasions 
evinced  his  determination  to  protect  her  under 
the  difficulties  of  her  circumstances.  But,  un- 
fortunately, she  was  totally  deficient  in  prudence: 
a  violent  temper  and  a  feeble  understanding  laid 
her  at  the  mercy  of  the  female  intriguers  who 
surrounded  her,  with  the  twofold  malice  of  per- 
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sonal  rivalry  and  defeated  ambition.  In  defiance 
of  all  warnings,  she  still  spoke  with  open  scorn  of 
all  whom  she  suspected  of  conspiring  against  her; 
and  tiiere  were  few  whom  she  did  not  suspect. 
Her  opinions  even  of  the  royal  family  were  highly 
sarcastic,  and  she  had  the  folly  to  put  those 
opinions  on  paper,  in  her  correspondence  with 
the  court  of  Brunswick. 

At  length  a  whole  packet  of  those  angry  com- 
munications was  unaccounted  for.  They  had 
been  intrusted  to  a  Dr.  Randolph,  a  clergyman, 
who  was  going  to  Germany;  and  they  never 
reached  their  intended  destination.  But  it  was 
equally  clear  that  they  had  reached  another ;  and 
the  princess  publicly  declared  that  they  had  been 
intercepted  by  Lady  Jersey,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  scattered  among  the  royal  family.  Dr. 
Randolph  was,  of  course,  implicated  in  the 
charge;  but  the  doctor  had  no  more  to  say 
than  that,  having  changed  his  mind  as  to  his 
German  journey,  he  had  returned  the  letters  to 
the  princess  by  the  usual  Brighton  conveyance. 
The  inquiry  was  hotly  urged  by  the  public,  with 
the  strongest  expressions  of  perfidy,  corruption, 
and  intrigue,  against  the  parties ;  until  Lady 
Jersey  tardily  attempted  to  vindicate  herself  at 
the  Dr/s  expense,  by  the  following  letter : — 

*'PallMalL 

"  Sir, — ^The  newspapers  being  full  of  accusa- 
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tions  of  my  having  opened  a  letter  either  to  or  from 
her  royal  highness  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  and  ns 
I  cannot  in  any  way  account  for  what  can  have 
given  rise  to  such  a  story,  excepting  the  loss  of 
those  letters  with  which  you  were  mtrusted  last 
summer,  I  must  entreat  that  you  will  state  the 
whole  transaction,  and  publish  die  account  in  the 
newspapers  you  may  think  fit.  Her  royal  high- 
ness having  told  me,  at  the  time  when  my  in- 
quiries at  Brighton,  and  yours  in  London,  proved 
ineffectual  that  she  did  not  care  about  the  letters, 
they  being  only  letters  of  form,  the  whole  busi- 
ness made  so  little  impression  on  me,  that  I  do 
not  even  recollect  in  what  month  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you  at  Brighton.  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  defending  myself  from  the 
charge  of  opening  a  letter,  is  pretty  much  tiie 
same  thing  as  if  I  were  to  prove  that  I  had  not 
poked  a  pocket ;  yet,  in  this  case,  I  believe  it 
may  be  of  some  use  to  shew  upon  what  gronnds 
so  extraordinary  a  calumny  is  founded.  As  I 
cannot  wish  to  leave  any  mystery  upon  this  affair, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  this  letter  if  you 
think  proper  to  do  so." 

The  matchless  equanimity  with  which  hus- 
bands of  rank  sometimes  listen  to  domestic  im- 
putations which  would  rouse  humbler  men  into 
a  burst  of  honest  resentment,  may  be  among  the 
privileges  of  their  condition;    but  Lord  Jersey, 
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at  length,  seemed  to  have  made  the  discovery, 
that  a  wife's  reputation  has  something  to  do 
with  a  husband's  'honour ;  amd  bis  lordship  came 
forward  in  the  correspondence  with  the  harassed 
doctor. 

**  Sir, — Lady  Jersey  wrote  to  you  early  in  the 
last  week,  requesting  that  a  full  statement  from 
you  of  all  that  passed  relating  to  the  packet  of 
letters  belonging  to  her  royal  highness  the  Princesn 
of  Wales,  might  appear  in  public  prmt.  To  that 
letter  ^e  has  reoeived  no  answer  from  you,  nor 
have  I  learned  that  any  such  publication  has 
appeared .  The  delay  I  have  ^been  willing  to  attri- 
bute to  accident :  but  it  now  becomes  my  duty  to 
caH'upon  you,  and  I  do  require  it  of  you,  that  an 
explicit  narrative  may  be  laid  before  the  public : 
it  is  a  justice  she  is  entitled  to,  a  justice  Lady 
Jersey's  character  claims,  and  which  she  has,  and 
ivhich  you  have  acknowledged  she  has,  a  fight  to 
demand  at  your  bands.  Your  silence  upon  this 
occasion  I  shall  consider  as  countenancing  that 
calumny  which  the  fake  representations  of  the 
business  have  so  shamefully  and  unjustly  drawn 
^pon  Lady  Jersey.    I  am,  ftc." 

Br.  Randolph  finally  came  before  the  gene- 
ral tribunal  as  a  contributor  to  this  singular  exhi- 
bition; and  discussed  the  matter,  in  a  letter  to 
ber  ladyship,  in  full  form. 
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**  Madam> 

«  «  «  «  « 

"  I  need  not  recall  to  your  ladyship's  recol- 
lection the  interview  I  had  with  the  princess  at 
Brighton:  when  she  delivered  to  me  the  packet  in 
question,  all  her  attendants  in  waiting  were,  I 
believe,  present,  and  the  conversation  generally 
turned  upon  the  various  branches  of  her  august 
family,  and  the  alteration  I  should  find  in  them 
after  an  absence  of  ten  years.  This  interview, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  took  place  on  the  13th  of 
August ;  and  after  waiting  by  her  royal  highness's 
desire,  till  the  14th,  when  the  prince  was  ex- 
pected from  Windsor,  to  know  if  he  had  any 
commands  to  honour  me  with,  I  had  no  sooner 
received  from  Mr.  Churchill  his  royal  highness's 
answer,  than  I  departed  for  London,  with  the 
intention  of  proceeding  to  Yarmouth. 

"  On  my  arrival  in  town,  finding  some  very 
unpleasant  accounts  of  the  state  of  Mrs.  R.'s 
health,  I  took  the  liberty  of  signifying  the  occur- 
rence to  her  royal  highness,  annexing  to  it  at  the 
same  time  a  wish  to  defer  my  journey  for  the 
present,  and  that  her  royal  highness  would  per- 
mit me  to  return  the  packet,  or  allow  me  to 
consign  it  to  the  care  of  a  friend  who  was  going 
into  Germany,  and  would  see  it  safely  dehvered. 
To  this  I  received,  through  your  ladyship,  a  most 
gracious  message  from  her  royal  highness,  re- 
questing me  by  all  means  to  lay  aside  my  inten- 
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tions,  and  return  the  packet.  In  consequence  of 
such  orders,  I  immediately  went  to  Carlton-house, 
to  inform  myself  by  what  conveyance  the  letters 
and  parcels  were  usually  sent  to  Brighton,  and 
was  told  that  no  servant  was  employed,  but  that, 
every  day,  they  were,  together  with  the  news- 
papers, committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Brighton 
post  coach  from  the  Golden  Gross,  Gharing  Gross. 
On  the  subsequent  morning,  therefore,  I  attended 
at  the  (rolden  Gross,  previous  to  the  departure 
of  the  coach,  and  having  first  seen  it  regularly 
booked,  delivered  my  parcel,  enclosing  the  prin- 
cess's packet,  addressed  to  your  ladyship  at  the 
Pavilion.  Immediately  afterwards  I  set  out  for 
Bath,  and  had  scarcely  been  a  fortnight  at 
home,  when,  to  my  surprise  and  mortification, 
I  received  the  following  letter  from  your  lady- 
ship, dated  Brighton,  Sept.  1 :  — 

*' '  Sir, — In  consequence  of  your  letter,  I  have 
had  her  royal  highness  the  Princess  of  Wales's 
commands  to  desire,  that  as  you  did  not  ^o  to 
Brunswick,  you  should  return  the  packet  which 
she  had  given  you.  I  wrote  accordingly,  about 
a  fortnight  ago.  Her  royal  highness  not  having 
received  the  packet,  is  uneasy  about  it,  and  desires 
you  to  inform  me  how  you  sent  the  letters  to  her, 
and  where  they  were  directed.  If  left  at  Garlton- 
house,  pray  call  there,  and  make  some  inquiries 
respecting  them.' 
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"  To  which  letter  of  your  ladyship  I  then 
returned  the  following  answer: — 

*'  '^ADAM^ — I  know  not  when  I  have  been 
more  sierioasly  conc^ned  than  at  the  receipt  of 
your  ladyship's  letter,  which  was  forwarded  to 
Qie  this  morning.     The  morning   I   left  town, 
which  was  on  the  20th  of  August,   I  went  to 
the  3right(Mi  post  coach,  which  I  was  told  at 
Carlton^ouse  was  the  usual  conveyance  of  the 
princess's  papers  and   packets,    and    booked  a 
parcel,  addressed  to  your  ladyship,  at  the  Pavi- 
lion,  enclosing  the  letters   of  her   royal  high- 
ness.   I  have  sent  to  a  friend  in  London  by  this 
night's  post,  to  trace  the  business;  and  will  re- 
quest your  ladyship  to  let  your  servants  call  at 
the  Ship,  the  inn  I  believe  the  coach  drives  to  at 
Brighton,  to  make  inquiry  there,  and  to  examine 
the  bill  of  parcels  for  Thursday,  the  20th  August. 
If  this  prove  not  successful,  I  shall  hold  it  my 
duty  to  return  to  town,  and  pwrsue  the  discovery 
myself.     I  shall  not  be  easy  till  the  packet  is 
delivered  safe ;  and  trusting  that  this  will  soon 
be  the  case,  I  remain,'  &c." 

Public  animadversion  ¥ras  inflicted  with  equal 
severity  on  all  the  individuieds  concerned  in  this 
luckless  intrigue.  The  doctor  was  sternly 
asked  —  how  he  could  have  treated  the  trust  of  a 
person  of  the  distinction,  and  under  the  peculiar 
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circumstances^  of  the  princess^  with  such  apparent 
nonchalance?  Why^  at  the  easy  distance  of 
Lcmdon  from  Brighton,  he  had  not  thought  proper 
to  restore  the  letters  to  her  own  hands?  Why 
he  had  lingered  so  long  in  offering  his  explana^ 
tioQ,  when  the  first  and  most  natural  impulse 
of  any  man  publicly  lying  under  so  stinging  a 
charge,  would  have  been  to  cast  it  from  him 
without  a  moment's  delay,  and  never  desist  until 
his  vindication  w^  complete,  and  the  charge 
was  substantiated  against  the  true  criminals? 
Finally,  it  was  demanded,  why  the  people  at  the 
coach-oflSce  were  not  brought  forward  to  shew 
what  had  actually  become  of  the  packet,  and 
into  whose  hands  at  Brighton  it  had  been  de<- 
livered  ? 

Lady  Jersey  was  asked, — how  she  could  have 
suffered  so  long  a  period  as  from  the  20th  of 
August  to  the  4th  of  September  to  elapse 
without  making  any  inquiry  for  the  fate  of  a 
packet  which  she  was  told  was  to  be  returned, 
which  was  directed  to  herself,  and  which  it  was 
her  duty  to  see  delivered  to  the  princess?  The 
total  improbability  of  its  being  lost  was  fairly 
argued  from  the  usual  care  in  those  matters, 
and  from  the  attention  that  would  be  naturally 
paid  to  packets  for  the  royal  household. 

But  here  discovery  closed;  the  only  clear 
fact  being,  that  the  letters  never  returned  to  the 
writer.      Her  royal  highness  could  scarcely  be 
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supposed  to  preserve  silence  on  a  subject  which, 
however  innocent,  had  so  much  the  air  of  infamy. 
Her  indignation  was  unbounded ;  she  pronounced 
that  there  was  but  one  name  of  scorn  for  all  the 
agents;  and  unhesitatingly  declared  that,  from 
circumstances,  and  even  phrases,  which  elapsed 
in  conversation,  her  correspondence  must  have 
been  betrayed  by  some  malignant  individual  into 
the  hands  of  her  enemies. 

His  majesty,  with  that  kindliness  which  formed 
so  large  a  portion  of  his  character,  made  one 
attempt  more  to  put  an  end  to  those  painful  dis- 
putes :  but  the  highest  life  is,  in  essentials,  like 
the  lowest;  and  the  hazard  of  interfering  in  matri- 
monial differences,  even  though  the  mediator  were 
a  king,  was  palpably  shewn  in  the  still  wider 
alienation  of  the  parties.  After  a  short  period,  a 
(Reparation  was  proposed  by  the  prince,  and  the 
princess  expressed  her  readiness  to  accede  to  the 
measure,  with  only  the  added  condition,  that  the 
separation  should  be  perpetual.  To  this  his  royal 
highness  finally  agreed,  in  the -following  note  :— 

*'  Madam, — As  Lord  Cholmondeley  informs 
me  that  you  wish  I  should  define,  in  writingf 
the  terms  upon  which  we  are  to  live,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  myself  upon  that  head 
with  as  much  clearness  and  with  as  much  pro- 
priety as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit. 
Our   inclinations    are   not  in   our   power ;    nor 
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should  either  of  us  be  held  answerable  to  the 
other,  because  nature  has  not  made  us  suitable  to 
each  other.  Tranquil  and  comfortable  society  is, 
however,  in  our  power ;  let  our  intercourse, 
therefore,  be  restricted  to  that,  and  I  will  dis- 
tinctly subscribe  to  the  condition  which  you 
required,  through  Lady  Cholmondeley;  that  even 
in  the  event  of  any  accident  happening  to  my 
daughter,  which  I  trust  Providence  in  its  mercy 
will  avert,  I  shall  not  infringe  the  terms  of  the 
restriction  by  proposing,  at  any  period,  a  con- 
nexion of  a  more  particular  nature.  I  shall  now 
finally  close  this  disagreeable  correspondence, 
trusting  that,  as  we  have  completely  explained 
ourselves  to  each  other,  the  rest  of  our  lives  will 
be  past  in  undisturbed  tranquillity. 

**  I  am,  Madam,  with  great  truth, 
"  Very  sincerely  yours, 

"  GEORGE  P." 
*♦  Wmdior  Castle,  AprU  30, 1796." 

To  this  communication  the  princess,  after 
isome  interval,  replied:  — 

"  Sir, — The  avowal  of  your  conversation  with 
Lord  Cholmondeley  neither  surprises  nor  offends 
me;  it  merely  confirmed  what  you  have  tacitly 
insinuated  for  this  twelvemonth.  But  after  this, 
it  would  be  a  want  of  delicacy,  or  rather  an 
unworthy  meanness  in  me,  were  I  to  complain  of 
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those  conditions  which  you  iinpose  upon  yoorselfl 
I  should  have  returned  no  ansvuer  to  your  btter, 
if  it  had  not  been  conceived  in  terms  to  makfi 
it  doubtful  whether  this  arrangement  proceeds 
from  you  or  from  me.  You  ure  aware  that  the 
honour  of  it  belongs  to  you  alone.  The  letter 
which  you  announce  to  me  as  the  last»  obliges 
me  to  communicate  to  the  king,  as  to  my  sove- 
reign and  my  father,  both  your  avowal  and  m; 
answer.  You  will  find  enclosed  a  copy  ofjny 
letter  to  the  king.  I  apprise  you  of  it,  that  I 
may  not  incur  the  slightest  reproach  of  dupli- 
city from  you.  As  I  have  at  this  moment  no 
protector  but  his  majesty,  I  refer  myself  sokly 
to  him  on  this  subject ;  and  if  my  conduct  meet 
his  approbation,  I  shall  be,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  consoled.  I  retaia  every  sentiment  of  gra- 
titude for  the  situation  in  which  I  find  myself^ 
as  Princess  of  Wales,  enabled  by  your  means 
to  indulge  in  the  free  exercise  of  a  virtue  dear 
to  my  heart — charity.  It  will  be  my  duty,  like- 
wise, to  act  upon  another  motive — that  of  giving 
an  example  of  patience  and  resignation  under 
every  trial. 

*'  Do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  shall 
never  cease  to  pray  for  your  happiness,  and  to 
be,  your  much  devoted 


«  CAROUNE." 


«  May  6,  1796." 
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The  king  stiH  interposed  his  good  intentions, 
and  desired  that  the  princess  should,  at  least,  re- 
side under  the  same  roof  with  her  husband.  She 
had  apartments  in  Carlton-house,  while  the  prince 
spent  his  time  chiefly  at  Brighton.  But  Charlton, 
a  village  near  Blackheath,  was  finally  fixed  on  for 
her  residence ;  and  there,  with  the  Princess  Ghar^ 
lotte,  and  some  ladies  in  attendance,  she  lived  for 
several  years. 

In  this  whole  transaction  the  prmce  was  cul- 
pable. With  habits  of  life  totally  opposite  to  those 
of  domestic  happiness,  he  bad  married  for  con- 
venience ;  and,  the  bond  once  contracted,  he  had 
broken  it  for  convenience  again.  Following  the  fatal 
example  of  those  by  whom  he  was  only  betrayed, 
he  had  disregarded  the  obligations  fixed  upon 
him  by  one  of  the  most  importaint  and  sacred  rites 
of  society  and  religion ;  and  without  any  of  those 
attempts  "  to  bear  and  forbear,"  and  to  endure  the 
fiailties  of  temper  as  well  as  the  chances  of  for- 
tune, which  he  had  vowed  at  the  altar,  he  cast 
away  his  duties  as  a  toy  of  which  he  was  tired ; 
and  thus  ultimately  rendered  himself  guilty  of 
every  error  and  degradation  of  the  unhappy 
woman  whom  he  had  abandoned. 

After  a  secli^sion  of  ten  years,  the  princess 
came  again  before  the  world.  In  1804,  her  royal 
husband  had  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing the  Princess  Charlotte  from  her  super- 
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inteDdence;  but  the  king  was  prompt  in  exhi- 
biting his  protection,  and,  after  some  correspond- 
ence, he  took  the  guardianship  upon  himself. 

But  the  rumours  which  had  produced  this 
discussion  at  length  assumed  shape  in  more 
formidable  charges,  which  the  prince,  by  the 
advice  of  Lord  Thurlow,  embodied  and  laid 
before  his  majesty*  A  committee,*  consisting  of 
Lords  Erskine,  Grenville,  Spencer,  and  Ellen- 
borough,  examined  the  papers;  which  accused 
the  princess  of  guilty  intercourse  with  the  late 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Captain  Manby,  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  and  others ;  but  stating  Sir  Sidney 
to  be  the  father  of  a  child  by  her. 

The  report  of  the  committee  fully  exculpated 
her  royal  highness  of  crime,  simply  objecting 
— *'  carelessness  of  appearances,"  and  "  levity"  in 
the  instance  of  certain  individuals.  The  king  upon 
this  declared  her  conduct  clear,  and  ordered  a 
prosecution  for  perjury  to  be  instituted  against 
Lady  Douglas,  the  wife  of  an  oflBcer  of  marines, 
who  had  tak^n  advantage  of  her  hospitality  to 
excite  suspicions  which  might  have  brought  the 
princess  to  the  scaffold.  The  child  was  fully 
proved  to  be  the  son  of  a  poor  woman  of  the 
name  of  Austin,  in  Blackheath.  Lady  Douglas 
was  covered  with  obloquy ;  and  her  husband,  who 

•  May  29,  1806. 
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appears  to  have  been  passive  on  the  occasion, 
was  so  deeply  affected  by  the  public  scorn,  that 
he  was  said  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

His  majesty  carried  on  the  triumphant  vindi- 
cation to  the  last ;  gave  the  princess  apartments 
in  Kensington  palace,  and  directed  that  she 
should  be  received  at  court  Avith  peculiar  atten- 
tion. She  appeared  at  the  next  birth-day;  and 
so  strong  was  the  national  feeling,  even  in  those 
ranks  where  it  is  etiquette  to  suppress  emotion^ 
that  as  her  royal  highness  passed  through  the 
crowd,  she  was  received  with  an  universal  clap- 
ping of  hands! 

Fortunate  for  her,  if  that  day  had  taught  her 
the  safety  of  confiding  herself  and  her  cause  to  a 
generous  people ;  doubly  fortunate  for  her^  if  she 
had  for  ever  shunned  the  contamination  of  that 
fiueign  residence,  and  those  foreign  manners, 
whiph  are  alike  pestilent  to  the  honour  of  man 
and  the  virtue  of  woman. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  FRBNCH  REVOLtJTION. 


The  French  Revolution  was  the  offspring  of 
infidelity.  The  tyranny  of  Xxmis  the  Fourteenth, 
one  of  those  monarchs  whom  Providence  gives 
in  its  wrath  to  nations  destined  to  fall,  had  ex- 
pelled Protestantism  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Kantes,  in  1683.  The  first  punishment  of  diis 
act  of  consummate  treachery  was  a  general  war, 
which  broke  down  the  military  character  of 
Fmiccy  extinguished  its  alliances/ devastated  its 
provinces/ and  sent  the  gray  hairs  of  the  perse- 
cutor to  the  grave,  loaded  with  useless  remorse, 
with  the  scorn  of  his  people,  and  the  universal 
disdain  of  Europe. 

But  the  sterner  punishment  was  to  come,  in 
the  degeneracy  of  the  national  religion.  From 
the  hour  in  which  Protestantism  was  exiled,  the 
Gallican  church  ran  a  race  of  precipitate  cor- 
ruption. It  had  lost  the  great  check;  and  it 
cast  away  at  once  its  remaining  mor^g,  and  its 
literature.  The  Jansenists,  a  feeble  reflectioB 
of  Calvinism,  were  assailed  by  the  Jesuits,  the 
concentrated  subtlety  and  fierceness  of  popery. 
But  the  struggle  between  the  doniitteering  and 

• 
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the  weak  always  excites  the  sympathy  of  man ; 
and  the  whole  intelligent  body  of  France  were 
summoned  by  the  contest  to  examine  into  the 
rights  of  both :  they  were  found  equally  ground- 
less. The  arguments  of  the  Jesuits  were  the 
dungeon  and  the  sword.  The  arguments  of  the 
Jansenists  were  pretended  miracles,  the  hysteric 
follies  of  nuns^  and  the  artificial  enthusiasm  df 
hirelings  and  impostors.  Common  sense  turned 
from  both  the  controversialists  with  equal  scorn. 

The  Jesuits  finally  trampled  down  their  adver- 
saries; but  they  had  scarcely  time  to  feel  their 
triumph,  when  ruin  fell  upon  themselves*  Their 
ambition  had  prompted  them  to  the  lofty  inso- 
leuce  of  mastering  the  thrones  of  Europe.  Con* 
spiracy  and  assassination  were  the  m.eans.  Kings 
at  length  took  the  alarm ;  and  by  a  simultaneous 
resolution  the  Jesuits  were  overthrown,  amid  the 
general  rejoicing  of  mankind. 

But  when  the  national  eye  was  mo  longer 
distracted  by  the  minor  conflict  of  the  sects,  it 
was  raised  with  new-born  astonishment  to  the 
enormous  fabric  of  the  Gallican  church  itself. 
AU  France  suddenly  rang  with  one  uproar  of 
scorn  and  abhorrence  at  the  inordinate  power,  the 
shameless  corruption,  the  contemptible  fictions, 
and  the  repulsive  mummeries,  of  the  establish-- 
ment.  Like  the  prophet,  the  people  had  been 
led  within  the  curtains  of  the  dark  chambers,  and 
seen  the  secret  abominations  of  the  shrine ;  butj 
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not  with  the  righteous  indignation  of  the  prophet^ 
but  with  the  malignant  joy  of  accusers  wbo 
triumphed  in  their  power  of  blackening  all  reli- 
gion with  the  smoke  of  its  abuses,  they  proclaimed 
the  discovery  to  the  world. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  as  an  illustration  of 
one  of  the  greatest  moral  truths,  that  the  FrcDch 
church  found  that  guilt  is  weakness*  It  was  utterly 
unequal  to  face  the  day  of  peril.  It  still  had, 
hungup  in  its  halls,  the  whole  consecrated  armour 
in  which  it  once  defied  the  hostility  of  kings  and 
people,  the  sword  with  which  it  had  cloven  down 
the  diadem,  and  the  shield  with  which  it  had 
blunted,  for  ages,  every  lance  of  the  chivalry  of 
freedom.  But  the  nerve  and  muscle  that  might 
have  borne  them  were  long  withered  by  indolence 
and  vice.  The  "  falchion  of  Scanderbeg  was  there, 
but  where  was  the  arm  of  Scanderbeg?"  Tbt 
merciless  warrior  was  now  the  **  lean  and  slippered 
pantaloon;"  while  his  assailant  had  started  up 
from  the  serf  into  the  strong-limbed  savage,  wild 
with  insolent  revenge,  and  ravening  for  Mood  and 
plunder. 

It  is  among  the  most  memorable  facts  of  intel- 
lectual decline,  that  of  the  forty  thousand  cleiigy 
of  France,  not  one  man  of  conspicuous  ability  was 
roused  by  the  imminent  danger  of  his  church. 
Like  a  flock  of  sheep,  they  relied  on  their  num- 
bers; and  the  infidel  drove  them  before  him  like 
a  flock  of  sheep.     While  the  battlements  of  their 
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gigantic  church  were  rocking  in  every  blast,  there 
was  no  sign  of  manly  precaution,  none  of  gene- 
rous self-exposure  for  the  common  cause,  and 
scarcely  any  even  of  that  wise  suspicion  which 
is  the  strength  of  the  weak.  They  took  it  for 
granted,  that  the  church  would  last  their  time, 
and  were  comforted. 

The  pride  of  the  day  was  distinction  in  litera- 
ture ;  but  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body  of  France 
saw  the  race  run,  without  an  effort  for  the  prize. 
They  sat,  wrapped  in  their  old  recollections,  on 
the  benches  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  looked  on, 
without  alarm,  while  a  new  generation  of  mankind 
were  trying  their  athletic  limbs,  and  stimulating 
their  young  ambition,  in  the  arena  where  they 
had  once  been  unrivalled.  Raynal,  and  the  few 
clerics  who  distinguished  themselves  by  author- 
ship, were  avowed  deists  or  atheists ;  and  osten- 
taitious  of  their  complete,  if  not  contemptuous, 
separation  from  the  establishment. 

The  last  light  of  ecclesiastical  literature  had 
glimmered  from  the  cells  of  Port  Royal ;  but, 
with  the  fall  of  the  Jansenists,  **  middle  and  utter 
darkness"  came.  During  half  a  century,  no  work 
of  public  utility,  none  of  popular  estimation,  none 
of  genius,  none  which  evinced  loftiness  of  spirit, 
vigour. of  understanding,  or  depth  of  knowledge, 
had  been  produced  by  a  churchman. 

The  consequence  was  inevitable  and  fats^l. 
The  old  awe  of  the  church's  power  was  changed 
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into  'caatempt  for  its  imdenitaiidhig.  Tea  thou- 
aand  irenta  were  made  in  the  fieibrie,  still  they 
let  no  light  upon  the  voluntary  slumberers  witlmi. 
The  reTolutionary  roar  echoed  through  all  ita 
ohambers^  but  it  stirred  no  champion  of  the  altar. 
The  high  ecclesiastics  relied  upon  their  conna^don 
vfith  the  court,  their  rank,  and  the  fimnal  homage 
of  their  officials ;  shields  of  gossamer  against  the 
pike  and  firebrand  of  the  people.  The  infeiior 
priesthood,  consigned  to  obscurity,  shrank  in  their 
villages  into  cumberers  of  the  earth,  or  were  irri* 
tated  into  rebels.  The  feeble  confsracted  them^ 
selves  within  the  drowsy  round  of  their  prescribed 
duties;  the  daring  brooded  over  the  natioi^  dis- 
contents and  their  owb,  until  they  heard  the 
tnunpat  ;9ounding  to  every  angry  heart  and  fotm 
of  ill  in  France,  and  came  forth^  a  gloomy  and 
desperate  trib^,  tmmpling  tb^r  images  imd  altars 
under  foot,  and  waving  the  torch  in  the  firont  ci 
the  grand  insurrection* 

The  partition  of  Poland,  in  1773,  had  insulted 
the  public  honour  and  the  Christian  feeling  of 
Europe.  No  act  of  ambition  had  ever  sprung  more 
directly  from  the  spontaneous  evil  of  the  human 
heart*  The  destruction  of  an  impotent  throne,  and 
the  havoc  of  a  helpless  nation,  were  destitute  of 
all  the  ordinary  pretei^  of  state  necessity.  The 
country  poor,  the  people  half  barbarian,  the  go* 
veroment  already  powerless  for  all  objects  of 
aggression,   Poland  had  long  been  incapable  of 
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gmng  rise  to  fear ;  but  it  excited  the  deadliest 
and  most  unrelenting  passion  of  all  that  make  a 
serpent's  nest  of  the  human  heart,  covetousness. 
Pmssia^  Russia,  and  Austria,  entered  into  the 
foulest  conspiracy  against  a  nation  on  record,  and 
tore  Poland  limb  from  limb.    But  while  the  blood 
of  her  unfortunate  people  was  still  red  upon  their 
hands,  they  were  to  be  punished  by  the  aggression 
of  a  power  imheard  of  in  the  history  of  vengeance, 
the  impetuous  power  of  popular  frenzy ;  France, 
bursting  from  her  old  dungeon,  and  wild,  furious, 
and  revengeful,  as  ever  was  unchained  madness ; 
at  once  inflicting  agonies  on  herself,  and  destruction 
on  all  in  her  path,  was  let  loose  against  them,  a 
naked  shape  of  evil,  brandishing  its  fetters,  and 
spreading  terror  and  desolation  through  the  world. 
Christianity  was  maligned  for  the  guilt  of  the 
royal  conspirators  against  Poland.    But  the  three 
were  open  infidels;  Frederic  from  his  selfishness 
and  perfidy,  Catherine  from  her  personal  profli- 
gacy, and  Joseph  from  his  frigid  metaphysics  and 
perhaps  disordered  mind.     But  the  charge  came 
in  the  exact  time  to  give  the  last  sting  to  the 
growing  hostility  of  the  continent  against  sceptre 
and  shrine.    The  short  interval  of  quiet  that  fol- 
lowed the  Partition  was  only  a  preparative  for 
that  accumulation  of  calamity  which  France  was 
to  bring  upon  mankind;  a  cataract  of  living  fire, 
checked  on  its  height,  for  the  moment,  only  to 
'^h  down  with  irresistible  ruin. 
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Efaikce   first  cleared  beraelf  of  the  e^cum- 
branoea  of  her  governmeat  and  .prkathood ;  tore 
to  the.  earth  palace  and  monastery,  cbd.teau  aad 
ebapd;  H^wed  do^n^with  aidesperate  b^nd,  b^r 
%6tMs  and  her  clergy,  and  tossed  their  jreomapts 
tO}alL  tha  wiods  of  hearen ;  and  then  sent. out  her 
fiMurteen* /armies,  to  lay  waste; every  surrpunding 
state ;  the  new  Saracens  of  £urope,  carrying.th^r 
^Mtrin^  at  the  sword's  point,  and  demanding  that 
all  8houl4  be^  eonv^ts.or,  captives, — republicanism 
thft  policy  and  the  religion  of  mankind. 
.  V  It  .was  in  aq  pcesumptuous  4^sire  to  guide 
tba.wral^  Qf.H^aY6n,.that  men  looked  for  soa^ 
terinble  retributkin  on  the  cpnspirators  against 
Poland ;  nor  was  it.<without  that  awe^  in  which 
the  religious  mind  listens  while  the .  thunders  of 
eternal  ju^tiee  ve  rdling  above  the  world,  that 
tbey  saw  a  providential  vengeance  in  the  pros- 
tcali^n^.of^^  the  three   guilty  kingdoms;   in  the 
fi^itive^flawarchs,  broken  atmiesHand,  jsubjugated 
^qapitals,  of  t Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria*   But  the 
work  bore  all  the  evidences  that  establish  to  the 
human  imderstanding  the  agency  of  a  mightier 
will  jthan*  of  man, -rr the  sudden,  perplexity  of 
council  -^  the  suddea  disunion  of  interests  — the 
defeat  v^thout  a  ^  cause -^  the  loss  of  the  race  to 
the  SYvaft,  and  of  the  battle  to  the  strong;  while, 
pn  the  Bide  of  .France,;  all  the  elements  of  ruin 
seemed  to,  assume^  a  new  nature^  and  coalesce 
into  strength  and  victory.     Rude  ignorance  did 
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Ae  work  of  knowledge ;  national  imnkniptcy  of 
wealth;  itostibordination,  Mrild  as  the* waves;  w^ 
more  vigtirous  than ^ discipline;  and  ihe  general 
upbreaking  of  society,  the  sword  at  the,  ti&mat, 
the  seaffold  in  the  streets,  famine  tand  fend, 
unhonsed  beggary,  and  the  hideousness  of  civil 
bloodshed,  cbmbitaed  and  shaped  tbeibselves  into 
a  colossal  power,  >that  had  buttoiadvAmre  its  foot 
against  the  strongest  bulwarks  of:  the  continebt, 
and  see  them  crumble  intoidu^t^and  ashei. 

The  condhict  of  England/ in  this  great  crii^is 
was  worthy  of'  he*  virtue  and  her  wisdom.  B'or 
6ome  year^,  a  large  mabsi of  the* people *^d  seen 
notidngin  the  progress  of  the  RMtslMion  but  an 
advance  to  rational  freedom.  The  fell  of  ibe 
Bastile^^  was,  nnquestionably,  an  aefaieivement 
lidnourable  to  young  liberty ;  ibr,  wilih  a  Bafatile 
still  frowning  over  him,  no  man  c^ld  £eel  hiitis6lf 
in  the  possession^  of  liiose  rights.  Without  which 
the  highest  station  of  life  is  buti  a^  Aon&oohspi- 
ctious  slavery.  But  when  France  plnngeid-from 
legitimate  victory  iiito  the  guiltiest  l*oense,-i-when 
she  mixed  the  cup  of  freedom  With  blood,  and, 
not  content  with  intoxicating  herself  with  the 
draught,  offered  it  to  the  lip  of  the  base -and 
sanguinary  in  all  nations  ;• 'then  England  dis- 
dained the  ^alliance,  interposed  her  strength  be* 
tween  the  ferocity  of  the  republic  «nd  human 
fiatare,  and  sto<)d  in  the  breach  for  the  cause  of 
6od  and  man! 
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The  deohirataon  <^  war  was  (me  of  those  do-' 
cided  measures  by  which  the  character  of  the 
English  nuaister  was  stamped  for  boldness  wd, 
sagacity*  He  bad  not  rashly  solicited  it;  imd 
Bow>  whta  its^  expediency  was  clear^  he  prepared 
lor  it  with  .all  the  resources  of  his  grot.  mind. 
He  long  had  more  than  sufficient  groimds  to 
|ustify  the  sternest  retaliation  on  the  Rqrablic; 
seizures  of  ships,  confiscations  of  property,  and 
Aese  inmunerable  minor  injuries  to  the  allies  of 
England,  which  power  in  the  hands  of  the  mean 
loves' to:  commit  against  the  helpless.  But  the 
open  effort  to  excite  rebellion  within  the  realm; 
the  affiliated  societies ;  the  correspondimce  wttii 
the  crowd  of  demagogues,  whose,  obscurity  did 
not  disgust  the  haughty  embrace,  of  repuhli** 
oanism,  high  ms  it  held  itself  above  ihe  kings 
of  Burope;  and,  mope  than  all,  the  pledge  to 
tevdutiontse  the  worlds  were  unanswerable  justh 
fieations  of  hostility. 

At  length,  the  unprovoked  attack  on  Holland, 
aa  ally  whom  we  were  bound  to  protect,  and 
whose  Ml  would  supply  a  fleet  and  a  station  for 
invading  the. British  ides,  compelled  the  dedsioa 
between  a  hazardous  war  and  a  dishonourable 
submission.  The  choice  was  no  longer  doubtfiil; 
war  was  proclaimed  in  the  midst  of  national  exult- 
ation. And  the  first  blow  that  vms  struck,  trans** 
muted  the  popular  discontent  into  the  generous 
sympathy  of  Englishmen  with  the  public  cause. 
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'England  purified  herself  every  moment  more  and 
more  from  the  prim^iples  of  republkaaism,  and  she 
found,  the  way  of  hooour  the  way  c^  safety.  The 
great  pirate  that  had  hoiirted  the*  signal  of  rapine 
and  slaughter  against  all  nations,  shrank  from  an 
encounter  with  her  stately  force  ;*  roved  the  globe 
for  easier  spoil ;  and  when,  at  last^  in  its  vooiity 
and  arrogance,  it  came  fairly  iisto  conflict  with 
her,  found  itself  crushed  by  her  first  broadside. 

In  1803  it  was  announced  to  the  French  aimy 
that  England  was  to  be  invaded.  An  immense 
force  was  marched  to  the  shores  of  the  Channel, 
fleets  were  coUeeted — transpwts  were  built — 
and,  to  make  victory  secure  in  the  eyes  'of  the 
soldier,  the  tutelar  genius  oi  France,  the  son  6f 
fortune.  Napoleon  the  '*  invincible,"  was  to  take 
the  command.  In  the  prepaiatioiis  for  military 
triumph,  civil  benevolence  too  was  not  forgottett. 
The  forma  of  &6  RepubUo  still  lived  among  the  fond 
recollections  of  the  French  slave*  Napoleon  himn 
self  was  but  a  Jacobin  upon  a  throne ;  and  the  con- 
summate charm  was  given  to  the  plan  of  invasion^ 
by  the  promise  of  a  republioim  constitution,  on 
the  model  of  the  days  of  Robespierre^  England 
was  to  acquire  new  opulence  firom  general  confis^ 
cation,  liberty  from  Frendi  fifee*quarters,  and  re- 
generation  from  universal  chains.  Of  this  republic,* 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  had  the  burlesque  honour  to 
be,  in  the  judgment  of  Napoleon,  **  the  fittest  msui 
in  England"  to  fill  the  presidential  cbairl 
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But  nothings  less  than  mirftcle  will  ever  mike 
a  fiMreigoer,  and  of  all  foreigners  a  Freacbmaii> 
capable  of  understanding  tbe  English  character. 
Fordgn  life  is^  essentially  theatrical ;  the  streels 
are  a  tcanscript  of  the  stage.  There  must  be,  in  all 
things,  a  false  vividness,  an  abruptness,  an  artificial 
force;  or  life  and  the  business  of  life  loses  its 
interest  ia  the  imtioDal  ey^.  The  sober  vigour 
and  noiseless  resolution  of  tlie  Bnglfflhman,  would 
be  looked  upon  aS' altogether  loss,  by  tbe  foreign 
cflttting  foe  perpetual  eKcttement :  and  Napoleos 
made  but  the  common  mistake  of  his  subjects,  in 
eettceiving  that  men  ^oould  not  love  their  country 
without  harangues,  and  civic  processions^  and 
tsiumfhal  anhes^  and  the.  fopperies  oi  heroes 
and  patriots  glittedaig  in  the  paint  and  tinsel  of 
tbe  stage. 

But  in  Engknd^  if  an  insane  passion  for  re- 
publicanism had  ever  existed^  it  l^d  now  bees 
cooled  by  experience ;  or  its  chief  exhibitors  had 
been  wisely^  and  indignantly  sent,  by  the  nati<Nial 
justk»,  where  they  could  harm  notiiing  hot 
themselves^  RebeUion  had  been  stript  and 
shmn;  and  oonld  now  shew  its  head  only  to  bdog 
down  the  ridicule  ci  the  empire.  Even  the  race  of 
the  pkihs$pier^  had  dwindled  away,  from  the  bold 
clamourers  against  every  wholesome  institution 
of  tbe  country,  and  every  natural  feeling  of  the 
human  heart,  into  a  meagre  muster  of  clubbists, 
the  pauperism  of  literature,  giving  symptoms  of 
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existence  only  by  some  obscure  prodiictiori;  to 
which  eren  the  virulence  of  its  principles  could 
no  longer  attract  the  general  eye;  But  while  those 
men,  and  their  followers,  were  ejected,  like  col* 
prits  driven  to  some  barren  shore  to  glean  their 
subsistence  from  the  defying  soil  and  incletnent 
sky,  and  dream  of  future  losurjr  and  revenge  m 
the  wilderness ;  the  power  and  cultivatien  of  the 
great  empire  that  had  cast  them  out  were  rising  to 
their  height.  A  succession  of  unexampled  naval 
victories  at  once  shewed  where  the  true  defence 
of  England  lay,  and  spread  the  national  glory 
through  the  World.  The  British  fleet  soliied  the 
famous  problem  of  the  ancient  legislatbrs, — 
"  How  to  make  a  state  a  conqueror,  v^ithout 
making  the  conqueror  itself  a  slave/'  In  all  tKe 
ancient  and  modem  governments,  the  sbldietf 
had  recoiled  upon  hi6  cottiitry,  and  overwhelmed 
the  citizen.  But  the  national  and  peculiar  fbrce 
of  England  precluded  all  hazard  to  national  free- 
doib,  while  it  bore  the  most  irresistible  fiwce 
against  the  enemy.  Victory  followed  the  cai^eer 
of  (he  Brifiish  fleets  up6n  her  broadest  wing. 

But  the  war  had  don^  more  than  shew  the 
intrepidity  of  our  fleets  and  arftdes;  it  had  effected 
the  still  nobler  service  of  totally  separating  the 
British  mind  from  the  pollutions  of  the  continent : 
even  the  imitations  of  foreign  manners  had  become 
obsolete ;  the  fantastic  coxcombry  that  has  been 
^n  introduced  among  us  by  the  degenerate 
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portion  of  our  higher  ranks^  and  those  diplomatic 
loungers  who  wear  out  their  languid  and  con- 
temptible existence  in  awkward  attempts  to  attain 
the  ease  of  foreign  profligacy ;  was  then  to  be  suf- 
fered no  longer :  the  conduit  for  the  flow  of 
French  and  Italian  mountebankism  into  England 
was  cut  off.  Those  un-English  specimens  of 
travel^  who  had  plagued  and  infested  the  natiofi 
for  a  century,  who 

"  Had  wandered  Europe  round. 


And  gathered  every  vice  on  Christian  ground, — 
Seen  every  court,  heard  every  kbg  declare 
His  royal  sense  of  operas,  and  the  fair ;" 

were  laughed  out  of  society,  —  were  consigned, 
like  the  tawdry  suits  of  the  past  age,  to  the  dust 
and  moths,  of  which  alone  they  were  worthy ;  the 
monde  perruquikre,  as  Voltaire  named  them,  were 
brushed  away  before  the  foot  of  a  manly  genera- 
tion, and  England  was  herself  again. 

But  if  Napoleon  miscalculated  the  feelings 
of  the  British  people,  no  man  could  have  more 
rapidly  furnished  himself  with  the  means  of  dis- 
covering his  error.  The  taunt  of  invasion  shewed 
him  of  what  materials  the  English  mind  was 
made;  its  grave  love  of  country,  its  patient 
courage,  its  solemn  and  generous  conviction  how 
much  better  it  is  to  die  in  arms  than  live  a  slave. 
The  taunt  was  as  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  to 
the  empire :  the  whole  population  offered  itself  as 
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.oie  maa :  all  professions,  all  classes^  men  of  all 
diversities  of  political  opinion,  were  prepared  with 
the  sacrifice  of  their  lives.  Five  hundred  thou- 
sand volunteers  came  forward  in  arms,  ready  to  be 
followed  by  ten  times  the  number,  if  a  foreign  foot 
had  dared  to  insult  the  shore.  .  And  in  this  most 
magnificent  exhibition  of  the  strength  of  freedom, 
there  was  nothmg  that  could  degrade  :the  scene. 
In  the  popular  consciousness  of  irresistible  power, 
there  was  no  alloy  of  popular  violence ;  no  insub- 
ordination in  a  countless  host,  whose  will  must 
have  been  law ;  no  bitterness  against  rank,  where 
the  force  was  gathered  firom  the  humblest  con- 
ditions of  society;  no  attempt  at  national  spoil; 
no  political  clamour,  where  the  voice  of.  the  in- 
finite multitude  might  have  instantly  overwhelmed 
the  voice  of  the  constitution.  The  reason  was, 
that  the  heart  was  sincere.  The  cause  of  their  free 
country  was  at  once  the  impulse,  the  guide,  and 
the  deliverance:  they  followed  it,  as  the  tribes  fol- 
lowed the  fiery  pillar  in  the  wilderness;  and  giving 
themselves  wholly  to  its  high  leading,  they  passed 
triumphantly  through  straits  and  dangers,  among 
which  no  other  people  could  tread  and  live. 

The  volunteer  corps  were  chiefly  headed  by 
the  gentlemen  and  nobles  of  highest  considera- 
tion in  their  neighbourhood.  Among  the  crowd 
of  public  persons,  Pitt  was  colonel  of  the  Cinque 
Port  volunteers ;  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  com- 
manded a  corps  near  his  seat.  Bushy,  to  whom 
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he  made  a  Spartan  speech:  —  ^^  My  friends, 
wherever  our  duty  calls,  I  will  go  with  you, 
fight  with  you,  and  never  come  back  without 
youl"  The  Prince  of  Wales  took  a  peculiar  in- 
terest in  this  little  band,  and  presented  it  with 
a  pair  of  colours,  which  he  gave  with  a  feeling 
and  animated  compliment  to  their  loyalty  and 
discipline. 

But  in  this  national  crisis  he  justly  felt  that  the 
people  required  something  more  than  approval, 
from  a  prince  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  who  had 
the  first  interest  in  the  defence  of  the  throne.  He 
had,  long  before  this  period,  felt  the  ofience  of 
being  thrown  into  the  back-ground,  while  all  his 
relatives  were  in  the  front,  and  occup3ring  high 
opportunities  of  public  service.  He  now  again 
applied  for  some  military  rank  which  would  en- 
able him  to  stand  prominently  before  the  public 
eye,  and  shew  that  he  too  had  the  heart  of  an 
Englishman. 

But  his  request  was  not  to  be  granted.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  the  political  grounds  of  this 
refusal.  The  popular  feeling  demanded  that  the 
prince  should  exhibit  a  portion  of  that  manliness 
which  was  then  glowing  in  the  breast  of  every  sub- 
ject of  the  empire.  Compliance  would  have  given 
an  additional  grace  to  royalty,  in  its  day  of  trial ; 
it  would  have  supplied  the  prince  with  a  motive 
for  generous  and  patriotic  exertions,  which  might 
have  restored  the  old  ties  between  him  and  the 
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higher  classes  of  the  English  mind ;  and  if  actual 
public  danger  were  to  be  encountered,  it  must 
have  assisted  the  general  cause,  by  ability  and 
ardour  which  awaited  only  the  occasion  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves.  The  prince,  even  in  the 
luxury  of  his  life,  had  made  himself  master  of 
the  details  of  military  science  to  an  unusual  de- 
gree. No  colonel  in  the  service  kept  his  regiment 
in  higher  discipline ;  no  officer  could  manoeuvre 
a  regiment  better;  and  it  was  acknowledged, 
among  military  men,  that  there  were  few  finer 
displays  than  that  of  a  field-day  of  the  corps, 
with  the  prince  at  their  head. 

The  remark  of  a  distinguished  general  officer 
who  was  on  the  ground  on  one  of  those  occasions, 
was,  "  that  no  adjutant  often  years'  standing  could 
have  done  it  better  in  every  point."  The  prince 
was  fond  of  military  reading :  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  chief  authorities  on  the  science;  and 
he  had  often  declared,  that  if  he  had  his  choice 
among  all  the  ways  of  serving  his  country,  it 
would  have  been  to  serve  her  as  a  soldier.  He 
even  went  further ;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  those 
who  were  admitted  to  his  confidence,  that  if  the 
alternative  lay  between  the  succession  to  the 
throne  and  a  military  command,  he  would  then 
have  gladly  given  up  the  crown  for  the  sword. 
But  even  in  this  cherished  and  natural  desire, 
he  was  to  have  another  instance  of  the  mortifica- 
tions that  were  to  pursue  him  through  life. 
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He  first  made  his  proposal,  through  Mr.  Ad- 
dington^  in  the  following  manly  letter :  — 

"  July  18,  1803. 

**  Sir, — When  it  was  officially  announced  to 
the  parliament  that  the  avowed  object  of  t&e 
enemy  was  a  descent  on  these  kingdoms,  it  be- 
came obvious  that  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
required  a  voluntary  tender  of  our  services.  Ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit  which  pervaded  the 
nation  at  large,  conscious  of  the  duties  which  I 
owed  to  his  majesty  and  the  country,  I  seized  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  express  my  desire  of  under- 
taking the  responsibility  of  a  military  command. 
I  neither  did  nor  do  presume  on  supposed  talents, 
as  entitling  me  to  such  an  appointment ;  my  chief 
pretensions  are  founded  on  a  sense  of  those  ad- 
vantages which  my  example  might  produce  to  the 
state,  by  exciting  the  loyal  energies  of  the  nation, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  expectations  w^ich  the 
public  have  a  right  to  form,  as  to  the  personal 
exertions  of  their  princes,  at  a  moment  like  the 
present.  The  more  elevated  my  situation,  in  so 
much  the  efforts  of  zeal  should  become  greater. 
I  can  never  forget  that  I  have  solemn  obligations 
imposed  upon  me  by  my  birth,  and  that  I  should 
ever  shew  myself  foremost  in  contributing  to  the 
preservation  of  the  country.  No  event  of  my  life 
can  compensate  me  for  the  misfortune  of  not  par- 
ticipating in  the  honours  and  dangers  which  await 
the  brave  men  destined  to  oppose  the  invader." 
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This  letter  remained  unanswered.  After  a 
week^  the  prince  repeated  his  proposal^  with  an 
expression  of  surprise  at  the  minister's  neglect. 
Mr.  Addington's  answer  was  a  brief  note,  that 
tite  prince  was  referred  to  his  majesty's  refusal  of 
similar  applications  in  former  years ;  and  that  his 
majesty's  opinion  being  fixed,  no  further  mention 
could  be  made  to  him  on  the  subject. 

The  minister  had  now  discharged  himself  of 
the  responsibility;  but  his  royal  highness  felt 
that  he  had  a  public  interest  in  making  a  still 
higher  appeal ;  and  he  submitted  his  claims  to 
the  king,  in  the  letter  from  which  an  extract  is 
given :  — 


''  I  ask  to  be  allowed  to  display  the  best 
energies  of  my  character,  to  shed  the  last  drop  of 
my  blood  in  support  of  your  majesty's  person, 
crown,  and  dignity ;  for  this  is  not  a  war  for 
empire,  glory,  or  dominion,  but  for  existence.  In 
this  contest,  the  lowest  and  humblest  of  your 
majesty's  subjects  have  been  called  on ;  it  would, 
therefore,  little  become  me,  who  am  the  first,  and 
who  stand  at  the  very  footstool  of  the  throne,  to 
remain  a  tame,  an  idle,  and  a  lifeless  spectator  of 
the  mischiefs  which  threaten  us ;  unconscious  of 
the  dangers  which  surround  us,  and.  indifferent 
to  the  consequences  which  may  follow.  Han- 
over is  lost,  England  is  menaced  with  invasion. 
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Ireland  is  in  rebellion,  Europe  is  at  the  foot  of 
France. 

"  At  such  a  moment,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
yielding  to  none  of  your  subjects  in  duty, — ^to  none 
of  your  children  in  tenderness  and  affection, — 
presumes  to  approach  you,  and  again  to  repeat 
those  offers  which  he  has  already  made  through 
your  majesty's  ministers.      A  feeling  of  honest 
ambition,  a  sense  of  what  I  owe  to  myself  and 
my  family,  and,  above  all,  the  fear  of  sinking  in 
the  estimation  of  that  gallant  army,  which  may 
be  the  support  of  your  majesty's  crown,  and  my 
best  hope  hereafter,  command  me  to  persevere, 
and  to  assure  your  majesty,  with  all  humility 
and  respect,  that,  conscious  of  the  justice  of  my 
claim,  no  human  power  can  ever  induce  me  to 
relinquish  it.    Allow  me  to  say,  sir,  that  I  am 
bound  to  adopt  this  line  of  conduct  by  every 
motive  dear  to  me  as  a  man,  and  sacred  to  me 
as  a  prince.     Ought  I  not  to  come  forward  in  a 
moment  of  unexampled  difficulty  and  danger? 
Ought  I  not  to  share  in  the  glory  of  victory, 
when  I  have  every  thing  to  lose  by  defeat  ?  The 
highest  places  in  your  majesty's  service  are  filled 
by  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family;  to 
me  alone  no  place  is  assigned ;  I  am  not  thought 
worthy  to  be  even  the  junior  major-general  of 
your  army, 

''  If  I  could  submit  in  silence  to  such  indig- 
nities, I  should  indeed  deserve  such  treatment, 
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and  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  enemies 
and  my  own,  that  I  am  entirely  incapable  of 
those  exertions  which  my  birth  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times  peculiarly  call  for.  Standing 
80  near  the  throne,  when  I  am  debased,  the 
cause  of  royalty  is  wounded.  I  cannot  sink  in 
public  opinion,  without  the  participation  of  your 
majesty  in  my  degradation ;  thereforie,  every  mo- 
tive of  private  feeling  and  public  duty  induces 
me  to  implore  your  majesty  to  review  your  de- 
cision, and  to  place  me  in  that  situation  which 
my  birth,  the  duties  of  my  station,  the  example 
of  my  predecessors,  and  the  expectations  of  the 
people  of  England,  entitle  me  to  claim.'' 

Public  attention  had  been  strongly  fixed  on 
the  prince  during  the  progress  of  this  transaction; 
and  from  the  innumerable  rumours  which  were 
propagated  by  his  friends  and  enemies,  it  became 
(^importance  to  him,  that  he  should  be  enabled 
to  bring  his  whole  conduct  on  the  occasion  before 
the  empire.  The  king,  at  least,  gave  him  no  cause 
to  complain  of  delay.  Nothing  could  be  more 
prompt,  nor  more  peremptory,  than  his  majesty's 
answer: — 

*'  My  dear  Son, — Though  I  applaud  your 
zeal  and  spirit,  in  which  I  trust  no  one  can  sup- 
pose any  of  my  family  wanting,  yet,  considering 
the  repeated  declarations  I  have  made,  of  my 
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determination  on  your  former  applications  to  the 
same  purpose,  I  had  flattered  myself  to  have 
heard  no  further  on  the  subject.  Should  the 
implacable  enemy  succeed  so  far  as  to  land,  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  shewing  your  zeal  at 
the  head  of  your  regiment.  It  will  be  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  stand  forward  on  such  an  occa- 
sion ;  and  I  shall  certainly  think  it  mine  to  set  an 
example,  in  defence  of  every  thing  that  is  dear 
to  me  and  my  people. 

"  I  ever  remain,  my  dear  son, 

"  Your  most  aflfectionate  fietther, 

«  GEORGE  R." 

Application  was  thenceforth  at  an  end;  but 
the  prince  addressed  a  strong  vindication  of  his 
motives  to  his  majesty;  and  after  some  corre- 
spondence with  the  Duke  of  York,  whom  he 
had  hastily  conceived  to  be  the  kill's  adviser 
on  the  occasion;  and  a  remonstrance  on  his 
being  omitted  in  a  list  of  military  promotkms 
towards  the  close  of  the  year,  he,  at  length, 
submitted  to  a  necessity  which  perhaps  no  sub- 
ject in  the  empire  could  have  felt  with  more  pain. 
A  final  note  to  the  minister  put  this  offended 
feeling  in  the  strongest  light.  The  reports  of 
invasion  had  been  loudly  renewed,  at  a  time  when 
the  prince  was  known  to  be  preparing  to  spend 
the  winter  at  Brighton,  a  point  which  must  have 
been  considerably  exposed,  in  the  event  of  an 
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enemy's  force  being  off  the  coast.  Mr.  Addington* 
wrote  a  few  lines  to  beg  that  the  journey  might 
be  delayed.  The  answer  was  spirited,  soldierlike, 
and  indignant. 

**  Sir, — By  your  grounding  your  letter  to  me 
(m  intelligence  which  has  just  reached  you,  I 
apprehend  you  allude  to  information  leading  you 
to  expect  some  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 
My  wish  to  accommodate  myself  to  any  thing 
which  you  represent  as  material  to  the  public 
service,  would  of  course  make  me  desirous  to 
comply  with  your  request. 

*'  But  if  there  be  reason  to  imagine  that  in- 
vasion will  take  place  directly,  I  am  bound  by  the 
hn^s  precise  order ^  and  by  that  honest  zeal  which 
i«  not  allowed  any  Jitter  sphere  for  its  action^  to 
hasten  instantly  to  my  regiment.  If  I  learn  that 
my  construction  of  the  word  intelligence  is  right, 
I  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  repair  instantly  to 
Brighton." 

In  England  there  can  be  but  few  state  secrets, 
and  this  correspondence  soon  made  its  way  to  the 
journals.  The  debate,  on  moving  for  a  committee 
on  the  defence  of  the  country,  introduced  the 
prince's  name ;  when  Tyrrwhitt,  one  of  his  house- 
hold, defended  him  from  the  possible  charge  of 


♦  October  23. 
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reluctance,  by  stating  the  nature  of  his  appli- 
cations to  the  throne.  The  debate,  though  with 
closed  doors,  was  immediately  made  public ;  and 
the  correspondence  thus  announced  appeared  in 
a  few  days. 

No  sufficient  light  has  been  hitherto  thrown  on 
this  inveterate  rejection  of  his  royal  highness's 
services.  The  personal  safety  of  the  heir  apparent 
could  not  have  been  the  object ;  for,  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment,  he  would  probably  have  only 
taken  a  more  exposed  share  in  the  struggle.  Con- 
stitutional maxims  could  scarcely  have  interfered; 
for  the  prince  neither  desired  to  obtain  an  exten- 
sive command,  nor,  if  he  had,  was  the  authority 
of  the  Duke  of  York  to  be  superseded,  but  by  the 
express  determination  of  the  king.  But  no  par- 
liamentary torture  could  force  the  secret  from  the 
minister.  The  only  reply  which  he  made  to 
Fox's  angry  demands,  and  to  the  strong  expres- 
sions of  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  legislature, 
was  the  old  ministerial  formula  of  defiance:  ''No- 
thing less  than  the  united  authority  of  the  house, 
and  the  direct  commands  of  the  king,  should 
compel  him  to  say  another  word  upon  the  sub- 
ject." The  true  cause  was  probably  the  king's 
personal  displeasure,  originating  in  his  royal  high- 
ness's conduct  to  the  princess.  The  unhappy 
connexion  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  had  continued; 
and  was,  as  it  had  begun,  a  perpetual  source 
of  embarrassment  to  the  prince,  of  regret  to  the 
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empire,  and  of  offence  to  the  king.  While  this 
contumely  to  English  feeling  was  daily  offered, 
there  could  be  no  complete  reconciliation  between 
a  father,  who  felt  himself  not  more  the  guardian 
of  the  public  rights  than  of  the  public  morality ; 
and  a  son,  who  exhibited  himself  in  the  most  con- 
spicuous point  of  view  as  an  offender  against  the 
great  bond  of  society, — that  rite  to  which,  above 
all  the  institutions  of  human  wisdom,  a  hallowed 
sanction  has  been  given;  and  whose  disregard 
has  been  universally  the  forerunner  of  national 
decay,  as  its  purity  and  honour  have  been  the 
unfailing  pledges  of  national  virtue,  prosperity, 
and  freedom. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


PARLIAMENT. 


The  age  of  parliamentary  greatness  was  going 
down.  Burke,  Pitt,  and  Fox,  successively  dis- 
appeared; and  men  looked  no  longer  to  parlia- 
ment for  the  old  noble  displays  of  the  highest 
ability,  exerted  in  the  highest  cause.  All  the 
forms  of  panegyric  have  been  so  long  lavished 
on  the  memory  of  those  illustrious  statesmen* 
that  praise  would  be  now  alike  impotent  and 
unnecessary.  Their  rank  is  fixed  beyond  change. 
It  is  the  inseparable  characteristic  of  the  fame  cS 
those  who  are  made  for  immortal  remembrance, 
that  time,  which  decays  and  darkens  all  fabri- 
cated renown,  has  no  power  over  the  true;  or 
rather,  that  it  purifies  and  brightens  the  natural 
grandeur  and  lustre  of  the  master  mind.  The 
tumult,  the  hot  and  misty  confusion  of  actual  life, 
often  distort  the  great  luminary;  and  it  is  only 
when  years  allow  us  leisure  to  look  upward,  when 
another  face  of  the  world  is  offered  to  the  heavens, 
and  the  orb  has  emerged  from  the  vapours  of  our 
day,  that  we  can  see  it  in  its  glory. 

But  time,  like  death,  does  even  more  than  exalt 
and  purify.    By  breaking  the  direct  link  between 
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•the  man  of  genius  and  his  country,  it  gives  him 
an  illustrious  communion  with  all  countries.  The 
poet,  the  orator,  and  the  hero,  are  no  longer  the 
dwellers  of  a  fragment  of  the  globe ;  they  be- 
long to  the  human  race  in  all  its  boundaries ;  the 
covering  of  this  world's  clay  thrown  off,  their 
renown  and  their  powers  are,  like  their  own 
nature^  spiritualised;  they  have  passed  out  of, 
and  above,  the  world  ;  and  from  their  immortal 
height  they  bear  healing  and  splendour  on  their 
if^ings,  for  all  lands  and  all  generations. 

Burke  died  in  his  68th  year,*  vnth  the  calm- 
ness that  belonged  to  a  life  in  which  he  had 
never  done  intentional  evil  to  a  human  being, 
and  had  done  all  the  good  that  the  finest  qualities 
of  head  and  heart  could  do  to  his  country.  His 
decline  had  been  gradual,  and  he  was  fully  aware 
that  his  hour  was  at  hand.  He  had  desired  a 
paper  of  Addison's  to  be  read  to  him ;  talked  for 
some  time  on  the  perilous  aspect  of  public  affairs; 
and  then  gave  directions  for  his  funeral.  Finding 
himself  suddenly  grow  feeble,  he  expressed  a 
wish  to  be  carried  to  his  bed ;  and  as  the  attend- 
ants were  conveying  him  to  it,  sank  down  in 
their  arms,  and  expired  without  a  groan. 

Pitt  died  in  his  47th  year,t  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  An 
illness  which  had  confined  him  for  some  period, 

•  July  26,  1797.  f  At  Putney,  Jan.  23,  1806. 
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four  years  before,  had  left  him  in  a  state  of  compa- 
rative debility.  The  infinite  labour  of  office,  on  his 
return  to  power,  still  more  enfeebled  a  frame  not 
naturally  strong ;  and  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
Austrian  armies  at  Ulm  and  Austerlitz,  threaten- 
ing the  disruption  of  those  alliances  vehich  it  had 
been  his  pride  to  form,  and  on  whose  firmness 
depended  the  safety  of  Europe,  probably  increased 
the  depression  of  disease.  His  nervous  system 
was  at  length  so  completely  deranged,  that  for 
some  weeks  he  was  unable  to  sleep.  His  here- 
ditary gout  returned;  and  after  struggling  with 
water  on  the  chest,  he  expired.  By  a  vote  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  his  funeral  was  at  the 
public  expense ;  and  a  monument  was  erected 
to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Fox  died  in  his  68th  year.*  He  had  reached 
the  prize  for  which  he  had  been  labouring 
through  life ;  and  was,  at  last,  prime  minister.t 
But  it  came  only  to  escape  from  his  hand.  The 
fatigues  of  office  were  too  incessant  for  a  fiame 
unused  to  labour.  He  appears  to  have  bad 
some  presentiment  of  this  speedy  termination  of 
his  existence.  On  hearing  of  his  great  rival's 
death ;  "  Pitt,"  said  he,  "  has  gone  in  January, 
perhaps  I  may  go  in  June."    It  happened,  by 

*  At  Chiswick,  Sept.  13,  1806.  ^ 

t  Lord  Grenville,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  had  the 

nominal  rank;   but  Fox,  though   only  Secretary  for  Foreign 

Afliairs,  had  the  real  one. 
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a  curious  coincidence^  that  his  disorder,  a  dropsy, 
exhibited  its  first  dangerous  symptoms  in  June. 
In  the  middle  of  that  month  he  was  forced  to 
discontinue  his  attendance  in  parliament  About 
the  middle  of  the  following  month  he  became 
unable  to  consult  with  his  colleagues.  And,  after 
the  usual  eflforts  of  the  physicians  to  relieve  him, 
at  the  end  of  August  he  fell  into  a  state  of 
languor,  which  continued  until  he  died. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  happiest  period  of 
Fox's  life  was  that  which,  on  ordinary  principles, 
might  be  expected  to  prove  the  most  painful — 
his  retirement  from  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
ever  man  was  bom  for  the  boldest  struggles  of 
popular  life,  it  was  he.  For  almost  half  a  century 
of  the  most  brilliant,  yet  the  most  difficult,  time 
of  England,  he  was  foremost  in  the  popular  gaze. 
His  element  was  the  legislature.  Yet  we  see 
him  quietly  turn  from  the  house  without  a  re- 
monstrance, and  perhaps  without  a  sigh ;  begin 
a  new  career,  and  with  books,  his  garden,  and 
the  occasional  society  of  a  few  personal  friends, 
forget  ambition.  This  is  an  evidence  of  more 
than  intellectual  vigour.  Of  all  the  qualities  of 
public  men,  the  rarest  is  magnanimity.  The 
histories  of  fallen  statesmen  are  generally  only 
histories  of  the  miserable  decrepitude  of  human 
nature,  vanity  wounded  to  the  core,  and  trying 
to  salve  it^lf  by  mean  regrets,  or  meaner  accu- 
sations, or,  meanest  of  all,  by  licking  the  dust  of 
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the  trampler's  feet,  and  being  content  to  creq> 
np'  inta  inflnenee  fagain;  to  reach  by  reptilism  a 
Teptile's  power. 

^   On  the  <JontmeQt>  on  oferthioiikm  statesnuin 
is'  generaUiy  Uka  tan  (wertfamwn  child ;  he  weeps, 
be  tears  hia<iiair>  he' .exclaims  against  every 
iMag  round  him;  he  is  nndonet     When  Neckar 
was  dismissed  by  Louis  the  Sixteenth^  no  lan- 
guage could  equal,  his  despair.     He  was  still 
the  most  popular  man  in  France,  and  one  of  the 
ntiost  opulent.    But  iJie  loss  ofiis^  porte-fmlk; 
the  departed  vision  of  bowing  cln ks ;  the  soUtade 
of  his  hotel,  no  longer  a  levee  of  the  courtien, 
whtom  he  professed  to  des|Hse,  and  whom  no 
man  had  gone  fiartber  to  ruin;  broke  down  the 
fintocial  sovereign  of  France  into  a  discharged 
menial ;  and  his  delicious  villa  on  the  shores  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  surrounded  by  every  charm  of 
earth  and  sky,  a  magnificence  of  nature  that 
seems  given  to  inspire  grandeur  into  the  human 
miiid ;  was  a  dungeon  to  the  cashiered  minister. 
Neckar's  is  but  one  instance  of  the  thousand. 
Even  among   the   more   composed   manners  of 
English  life,  the  loss  of  public  occupation  has 
been  often  followed  by  the  loss  of  mental  dignity; 
and  its  general  result  has  been  either  a  worthless 
lassitude,  or  an  eager  and  dishonourable  com- 
promise of  principle.      But  Fox   gave    up  the 
leadership  of  Opposition,  a  rank  fully  equal  to 
the  mmisterial,  in  the   popular  estimate;   and 
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seems  to  have  settled  down  to  the  simplest  oecu-^ 
pations  of  a  country  life,  and  planted  his  flowers, 
and  pruned  his  trees,  and  made  his  playful  verses, 
and  carried  his  musket  as  a  private  in  the  Ghertsey 
volunteers,  with  as  much  composure  as  if  he  had 
never  tasted  the  delightful  draught  of  fame,  nor 
soared  among  the  fiery  temptations  of  popular 
supremacy. 

On  the  fmhire  of  Lord  Grey's  hopeless  motion 
for  reform,  in  1797,  Fox  expressed  his  determi- 
nation of  withdrawing  from  parliament*  This 
measure  may  have  been  in  some  degree  a  derelic- 
tion of  public  duty;  but  it  was  probably  adopted 
with  the  idea  of  forcing  the  nation  to  take  some 
decided  step  against  the  ministry.  It  failed;  for 
he  had  miscalculated  the  public  attachment  ta 
Pitt;  and  he  thenceforth  remained  tranquilly 
in  his  solitude;  realising  at  St.  Ann's  Hill, 
a  small  demesne  near  London,  the  life  which 
Horace  has  so  felicitously  sketched  for  himself, 
and  which,  since  his  day,  has  been  the  dream 
of  so  many  accomplished  and  weary  minds;: 
the  leisure,  the  choice  literature,  and  the 
"pleasing  oblivion"  of  the  cares  of  life.  Here 
he  renewed  his  knowledge  of  the  classics,  con- 
quered Italian,  and  began  Spanish.  But  the 
peace  of  Amiens  opened  France  once  more;  and 
Fox,  making  a  pretext  to  himself  of  collecting 
authorities  on  the  History  of  the  Stuarts,  but, 
more  probably,  with  the  common  desire  to  see 

X 
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the  changes  wrought  by  the  Revolution,  went 
to  Paris. 

He  was  received  with  extraordinary  civilities 
by  all  ranks;  but  the  chief  feature  of  his  visit, 
and  the  only  one  that  can  interest  us  now,  was 
his  intercourse  with  the  '*  First  Consul."  It  is 
difficult  to  know  whether  Napoleon  fornied  a 
just  concepttoa  of  Fox;  but  it  is  evident  that  Fox 
formed,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  a  curiously 
untrue  one  of  Napoleon*  Immediately  on'  his 
appearance  in  ithe  crowd  at  the  Tuileriea^  the  first 
consiil  singled  him  out,  and  held  a  masked  con- 
versation with.  him.  "  There  are  in  the  world," 
said  this  disposer  of  the&tes  of^mfMreSy  ^'.but 
two  nations,  the  one  inhabiting  the  eaat,  and  the 
other  the  west.  The  £n^ish»  French^  Germans, 
Italians,  &c.  &c.  under  the  same  civil  code,  having 
the  same  maimers,  the  same  iiabits^  and  almost 
the  same  reMgidn^  are  all  members  of  the  ^ame 
family.  The  men  \^o  would  wisti^  to  light  up 
again  the  flame  of  war/among  them  wish  for  civil 
war.'*  He  condudcd  by  a  oompUment  to  him,  as 
the  distiiiguisbed  friend  of  peace. 

Fox  dined  wHh  him  on  the  same  day ;  and  tiie 
conversation  turxied  on  the  trial  by  jury,  of  which 
Napoleim  cmild  not  bring  himself  to  approve, — 
^' it  was  80  Gothic ,^,  cumbrous^  and  might  be  so 
inconvementto  a  government."  Fox,  with  honest 
John  Bullism>  told  him,  that  ^'  the  inconvenience 
was  the  very  thing  for  which  he  liked  it/' 
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But^  Startling  as  those  military  opinions  of 
justice  between  man  and  man  might  be,  Napoleoa 
soeoeeded  in  impressing  a  very  high*  idea  eveh  of 
his  heart;' and  if  we  are  to  rely <  upon  reported 
conversatioiis  at  the  tmie,  Fox  declared  tbat--^ 
"'  tbe  first  eonsti)  of 'France  waisr  as  magnific^it 
in  his  means^  as  in  his  ends;  that  he  possessed 
a  most  discided  charact)er^  and  thtit  bis  ([iews*  were 
noi  directed  against  Great  Britstin,<  but  agaimst 
the  Continent^  that-  his  cotiiiqeifeial)  enmity  was 
butu  iemparary  measure,  hnd  was'tiever  intendp^ 
to  be  aeted'  upon  as  a  pimmnen&  potiay;  bmiA 
that ' he  bad  a j)POud ijandour !  whidh>! in-the  doafi^ 
dence  of  svceess  in  wfacfteflErr  he i rwkmA^stsn^Qi 
tocahaal  its  intmtimsf''^  ^  I  neveriasiw;?' isdaid  he; 
''  90  iittie  indirectnks^  in  any  stateksman^asaoitheifiiM 
coDsuK     He  makes  no^  secret  of  his  designsxr'    i 

The  sparkling  irieniteneesand^  tMraDcdarniaximS! 
ofMapokon^  the  iMDrmltyiof  the  baUetixHstyH  hadt 
evidently  imposed  on  bis  good^natoirdd  gfiissA;! 
and  sncAi,  by  unitlsr^al  aoknowfedgmetlt^itoshis 
brilliancy  and  force  in  oon^^rsi^ioD,  thatiihe  oniy 
hope  of  detecting  the  artifice  wtis  iniremorviag  td 
a  disbtnce  ftom  tbe  deoeiverj '  <  But  3?qx  enjoyed 
an  early,  and  a  complete,  opportumty  of  rectifybig 
his  opinions  on  this  most  subtle  of  men.    'He 
had  scarcely  entered  the  whig  cribinet,  when  he 
found  himself  iniangled  in  a  m^ck  negotiation; 
^w^  the  negotiation  dexterously  protracted'  until 
^1  things  were  ripe  for  the  ruin  of  Prussia;  and 
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then  saw  Napoleon  and  Talleyrand  fly  together 
from  Paris,  to  the  ruin,  leaving  U»  bewildered 
mnbas^Qi:  to  be  laughed  at  by  Europe."^ 

Fq^iS  death  clp8i^,  tfjie  .era  of  parliamentary 
eloquence*  There  bav^  been  abl«  andaoioiated 
speakers  since;  but  tbeie  are  few  eiamples  of 
that  lofty  and  original  mastery  of  the  umdeijstand* 
ing  and  the  passions^  which  cbasracterised  the 
publip  speaking  of  tiiat  distinguished  time :  while 
to  the  speeches  of  Fox,  Pitt,  Burke^  and  Sheridan, 
we  stilL  go  for  the  study  of  the  art^  for  the  highest 
principles  of  eloquence  illustrated  by  the  bigbest 
examples.  Of  the  comparative  powe^rs  of  those 
remarkable  men,  the  general  impressi<mi  among 
their,  contemporaries  was, — that  Fox  etood  in 
the  foremost  rank,  as  a  debater.  His  capacity, 
his  manner,  and  his  Language,  were  j)ar/iam€72to^, 
in  an  exclusive  and  unequalled  degree^  Pitt  and 
Burke'  musli  have,  been  eminent  in!  any  assembly 
of  any  age  or  nation^,  where  the  buman  intellect 
was  to  be  kipdled  and  charmed  by  power  aS 
thougl^t.  aqd  language.      A  Qreek  or  a  Bjonmn 

*  One  oi  itie  plagues  ef  popularitywa*  &h  by  Fox  in  the 
applicatiops  of  xh^  Freacl)  ^tists  to  take  bi^  Ijl^fness.  Medal- 
list^, sculptors,  and  painters,  haunted  him  perpetually,  with  all 
the  odd  vehemence  of  the  national  character.  One  sculptor  had 
persecuted  him  to  sit  for  a  statue.  Fox  at  last  inquired  whether 
the  ^tting  "would  put  Wto  to  'any  rncohvenience.  " '  None  what- 
ever/' said  the  FrcndhmiA ;  * «'  you  mmtt  o&)y  take  off  your  shift 
and  sit  naAed,  till  you  are  modelled  !*' 
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audience  would  have  listened  to  either  with  ad* 
miration,  and  owned  the  influence' of  their  flow 
and  grandeur ;  but  Fox  was  made  fot  England, 
and  peculiarly  fef  the  parliament  of  £lngland. 

Innumerable  panegyrics  on  4iis  public  abili- 
ties appealed  immediately  after  his  death.  But 
by  fs3t  the  closest  and  most '^crifidar  was  given 
by  Lord  Erskine,  at  a  distance  of  tnne  which 
precluded  the  imibedfeite  itifluence  of  partiality, 
and  which  allowed 'fdll  leisure  to  compare  the 
illubttiousi  dead  with'  all  of  surviving  excellence. 
The  wbolbf  passage  itself  deserves  to  be  treasured, 
as  asi  honour  equally  to  Fox  and  Erskine.    > 

**  This  extraordinary  person,  generally,  in 
rising  to  speak,  had  evidently  no  moiie  preme- 
ditated the  particular  language  he  should  em- 
ploy, nor,  frequently,  the  illustrations  and  images 
by  which  he  should  discuss  and  enforce  his  sub- 
ject, than  he  had  contemplated  the  hour  he  was 
to  die.  And  his  exalted  merit  as  a  debater  in 
parliament  did  not,  therefore,  consist  in  the 
length,  variety,  or  roundness  of  his  periods,  but 
in  the  truth  and  vigour  of  his  conceptions;  in 
the  depth  and  extent  of  his  information ;  in  the 
retentive  powers  of  his  memory,  which  enabled 
him  to  keep  in  constant  view,  not  only  all  that 
he  had  formerly  read  and  reflected  on,  but  every 
thing  s^d  at  the  moment,  and  even  at  other 
times,  by  the  various  persons  whose  arguments 
he  was  to  answer;   in  the  faculty  of  spreading 
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out  his  maUer  so  dearly. to  tbe  grasp  of  his  own 
mind^  as  to  render  it  impossible  he  should  ever 
Mi  in  ^kt  utmost  deiamess  and  distinctness  to 
others ;  in  the  -exuberant:  fbrtility  of  his  imagiua- 
tion,  which.  sfMmtaneously  brought  forth  his  ideas 
at'tfae  moment,  in  ^e/v^  possible  shape  in  which 
the  uBderstaxudingniight  ait  in  judgment  on  them; 
whiist»  instead  of  seeking  afterwards  to  enforce 
them  by  «old  pvtmeditated  iLhtstrations  or  by 
episodes^  which^  however  beautiful^  only,  distract 
attention^  he  was  accustomed  to  repass  his  subject, 
ncfl* methodically y  but  in  the  most  unforeseen  and 
fascinating  review,  enlightening  eveiy  part  of 
it;  rnfSk  binding  even  his  adversaries  in  a  .kind  of 
spell  of  involuntary  assent  for  the  tim^. 

•  ♦•  ♦  ♦ 

^  f  iTfais  will  be  found  more  particukurly  to 
apply  toflhis  speeeh^s  upon  sudden  and  unibre- 
Menocoasionis^  when  -certainfy  nothing  coidd  be 
Aieiie  imterestingt  and  extraordinary  than  tp  wit- 
ness, as  i  ha/re  often  done,  the  mighty  wA  un- 
prepared efforts  lOf  his  mdnd,  when  he  h^d  to 
nnoounter  the  <  arguments  of  some  profound  rea- 
4oner,  who  had  deeply  considered  his  subject, 
and  arranged  it  with  all  possible  art,  to  preserve 
its  parts  mibroken.  To  hear  him. begin  on  such 
oeoasions^  without  method,  without  any  kind  of 
exertion,  without  the  smallest  impulse  froiQi  the 
desire  of  distioction  or  triumph,  and  animated 
only  by  the  honest  sense  of  duty ;  an  audience 
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who  knew  him  not,  would  have  expected  little 
success  from  the  conflict ;  as  little  as  a  traveller 
in  the  East,  i)i^hilst  trembling  at  a  bufialo  in  the 
wild  vigour  df  its  well-protected  -strength,  would 
have  looked  to  its  imm^iate  deBtruotion,/when 
he  saw  the  boa  moving  slowly  aodi  ioertfy  to- 
wards him  on  the  grass.  But  Fax^iimlike  the 
serpent  m  BV^6ty  thing  bat  his  strength,  always 
taking  his  stidion  in  sotne  fixjed,  invulnerable 
principles,  soon  surrounded  and  entangled  his 
adversary^  disjointing  every  member  of  his  dis- 
course, ami  strangling  him  in  the  irtes»stible 
folds  of  troth. 

*'  This  intellectual  superiority/ by  whkh  my 
illustrious  friend  was  so  eminently  distinguished, 
might  nevertheless  have  existed  in  all  its  strength, 
without  raising  him  to  the  exalted  station  he  held 
as  a  public  spealc^.  The  powers  of  the  under- 
stafyding  are  not  of  themselves  'sufficient  for  this 
high  purpose.  Intell^t  aloa»e^  however  exalted, 
without  strong  fe^Ung^y  without  even  irritable  sen- 
sibility, would  be  only  lik^  an  immense  maga- 
zine of  gunpowder,  if  there  were  no  sndt  element 
as  fit^  in  the  natural  worM«  It  is  ihe  heart  which 
is  the  spring  and  fountain  of  eloquenoe*  A  cold- 
blooded, learned  man^  might,  for  any  thing  I 
know,  compose  in  his  ck>set  an  eloquent  book; 
but  in  public  discourse,  arising  out  of  sudden  oc- 
casions, he  could,  by  no  possibihty,  be  eloquent. 
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''  It  has  been  said,  that  he  was  frequently 
careless  of  the  language  in  which  he  expressed 
himself;  but  I  can  neither  agree  to  the  justice, 
nor  even  comprehend  the  meaning  of  that  criti- 
cism* He  could  not  be  incorrect  from  careless- 
ness; because^  having  lived  from  his  youth  in 
the  great  world,  and  having  been  familiarly  con- 
versant with  the  classics  of  all  naticms,  his  most 
unprepared  speaking  (or  if  critics  will  have  it 
so,  his  most  negligent)  must  have  been  at  teast 
grammatical,  which  it  not  only  uniformly  was, 
but  distinguished  by  its  ta^te;  more  thaa  that 
could  not  have  belonged  to  it^  without  the  Very 
care  which  bis  habits  and  his  talentfe  equally 
rejected, 

''  He  undoubtedly  attached  as  little  to  the 
musical  intonation  of  his  speeches  as  to  the  lan-^ 
guage  in  which  they  were  expressed.  His  em- 
phas^  were  the  unstudied  effusions  of  itoture ; 
the  vents  of  a  mind  burning  intensely  with  the 
generous  flame  of  public  spirit  and  benevolence, 
beyond  all  control  or  mana^ment  when  impas- 
sioned, and  above  the  rules  to  which  inferior 
things  are  properly  subjected  :  bis  saitences, 
often  rapidly  succeeded,  and  almost  miioed  them- 
selves with  one  another ;  as  the  lava  risels  in  bursts 
from  the  mouth  of  a  volcano,  when  the  resistlesi^ 
energies  of  the  subterranean  world  are  at  their 
height." 
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Fox's  politics  may  now  be  obsolete :  his  par- 
li^^meiilary  tinumphs  may  be;a]T':  faifet  eloquence 
may  b0  rivalled^  cr.^honr  of  its  bdams  by 'time  "f 
but  one  ^im^cq  ofj^lory  todQot'be  jecstingiriiAed, 
— the  abolHiiiD  of  the  shcveAtndK^\  Thi^  victtury 
no  man  can  take  frbm  hhn.  Whatever  variety 
of  opinion  may  be  formed  on  his  pnbiid  prinei'*^ 
pl^,  wliateyer  oondemnatiefn  may  bi  foiMd  for 
his  per$onal  career,  whatever  doubts  of  his  great 
faculties; — on  this  one  subject  allfroices  will  be 
raised  in  hia  bonoiir ;  and  the  hand  of  erdry  man 
of  finglish  feeling  wiU  add  a  stc^oie  to  the  monu^- 
ment  that  perpetuates  his  xoMe.  On  the  10th 
of  JuQe»  lH06f  Fox:  brought  forward  his  motion, 
b  a  speech  brief  but  decided.  **  So  fully/'  said 
he,  **am  I  impressed  with  th^  vast  impbttance 
and  necessity  of  attaining  What  will  be  the  object 
of  my  motion  to^-nigfat,  that  if,  during  the  forty 
years  that  I  have  had  the  honouh  of  a  seat  ih 
parliament,  I  should  havie  been  so  fortunate  as' 
to  aecomplish  that,  and  thatfraly;  I  sfaforuld  thit^k 
1  had  done  enoogfa;  and.should  retfve  fr6)m  )[)«blic 
life  whh  comfort^  and  the  conscidtts  Isatisfaction 
that  I  bad  done  myrdnty.''     '     ; 

U^  Sspeedi  concluded  with  the  immottal  res6^ 
lution,  **  That  this  House,  conceivikio  TriE 

AfSICAK    Sl;AVi>TRADX    TO    BE    COWtRAIlY    TO 
TnBi  PtlNCIPUBS  OF  JUSTICE,    HUMANITY,' A*fl> 

SOUND  policy;  will,  with  all  practicable 

EXPEDITION,     PROCEED     TO     TAKE     EFFECTUAL 
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MEASURES  FOR  ABOLISHING  THE  SlAVE-I'rADE, 
IN  SUCH  MANNER  AND  AT  SUCH  PERIOD  AS 
MAT    BE    DEEMED    ADVISABLE." 

On  the  division,  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
voted  for  the  measure,  against  it  only  fifteen! 
This  was  the  last  eflfort  made  by  Fox.  In  a  few 
days  after,  he  was  taken  ill  of  his  mortal  disease. 
No  orator,  no  philosopher,  no  patriot,  could  have 
wished  for  a  nobler  close  to  his  labours. 

It  must  seem  extraordinary  that  Pitt  should 
have  left  this  great  duty  to  be  done  by  another. 
Some  of  his  ablest  speeches  had  been  in  condem- 
nation of  the  slave-trade.  He  had  pronounced  it 
a  national  disgrace  and  calamity.  And  what  man, 
not  turned  into  a  wild  beast  by  avarice,  that  pas- 
sion alternately  the  meanest  and  the  most  daring, 
the  basest  and  the  bloodiest, — that  passion  which, 
of  all,  assimilates  and  combines  the  most  tho- 
roughly with  the  evil  of  perverted  human  nature; 
but  must  have  looked  upon  that  trade  with 
horror?  **  This,'*  exclaimed  Burke,  "is  not  a 
traffic  in  the  labour  of  man,  but  in  the  man  him- 
self." It  was  ascertained  that  from  seventy  to 
eighty  thousand  slaves  had  been  carried  from 
Africa  to  the  West  Indies  in  a  single  year;  and 
with  what  misery  beyond  all  calculation!  What 
agonies  of  heart,  at  the  utter  and  eternal  parting 
from  friends,  kindred,  and  home!  What  inde- 
scribable torture  in  the  slave-ships,  where  they 
burned  under  the  tropical  day,  packed  in  dens, 
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without  room  to  move,  to  stand,  or  even  to  lie 
down, — chained,  scourged,  famished,  withering 
with  fever  and  thirst :  human  layers  festering  on 
each  other;  the  dead,  the  dying,  the  frantic,  and 
the  tortured,  compressed  together  like  bales  of 
merchandise;  hundreds  seizing  the  first  moment  of 
seeing  the  light  and  air,  to  fling  themselves  over- 
board ;  hundreds  dying  of  grief,  thousands  dying 
of  pestilence ;  and  the  rest,  even  more  wretched, 
surviving  only  for  a  hopeless  captivity  in  a 
strange  land,  to  labour  for  life,  under  the  whips 
of  overseers,  savages  immeasurably  more  brutal 
and  debased  than  their  unfortunate  victims ! 

Witli  what  eyes  must  Providence  have  looked 
down  upon  this  tremendous  accumulation  of  guilt, 
this  hideous  abuse  of  the  power  of  European 
knowledige  and  wealth  over  the  miserable  African; 
and  with  what  solemn  justice  may  it  not  have 
answered  the  cty  of  the  blood  out  of  the  ground! 
The  vengecmqe  of  Heaven  on  individuals  is  wisely, 
in  most  instance^  put  beyond  humian  discovery. 
But,  for  nations  there  is  no  judgment  to  come, 
no  great  after- reckoning  to  make  all  straight, 
and  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  They 
must  be  punished  here ;  and  it  might  be  neither 
difficult  nor  unproductive  of  the  best  knowledge 
"^the  Christian's  faith  in  the  ever- waking  and 
f^istless  control  of  Providence;  to  trace  the 
punishment  of  this  enormous  crime  in  Europe. 
The  slave-trade  perhaps  lost  America  to  Eng- 
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land,  and  the  crime  was  thus  punished  at  its 
height,  and  within  view  of  the  spot  where  it 
was  committed.  Bnt:  oar  crime  was  done  in 
ignorance ;  the  people  of  this  kingdom  had 
known  little  of  its  nature;  and  they  xequiied 
only  to  know  it,  to  wash  their  hands  ^  of  the 
stain.  It  may  have  been  for  this  reason,  that, 
of  all  unsuccessful  wars,  the  American  was  the 
least'  marked  with  national  loss;  and  that,  of 
all  abscissions  of  empire^  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  was  the  most  rapidly  con- 
verted into  national  advantage.  But  it  is  upon 
the  kingdoms  which,  in  the  face  of  perfect  know- 
ledge, in  scorn  of  remonstrances  that  might  wake 
the  stones  to  feel,  in  treacherous  evasion  of  trea- 
ties, in  defiance  of  even  the  base  bargains  in 
which  they  exacted  the  money  of  this  country 
to  buy  off  the  blood  of  the  African,  have  still 
carried  on  the  trade;  that  undisguised  and  un- 
mitigated vengeance  may  have  fallen,  and  be  still 
falling* 

The  three  great  slave-traders,  whom  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  persuade  or  to.  restrain,  are 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  And  in  what  circum- 
stances are  the  colonies  for  whose  peculiar  support 
this  dreadful  traffic  was  carried  on  ?  France  has 
totally  lost  St,  Domingo,  the  finest  colony  in  the 
world,  and  her  colonial  trade  is  now  a  cipher. 
Spain  has  lost  all;  Portugal  has  lost  all.  Mexico, 
South  America,  and  the  Brazils,  are  severed  from 
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their  old  masters  for  ever.  And  what  have  been 
the  especial  calamities  of  the  sovereigns  of  those 
countries  ?  They  have  been,  all  three,  expatriated, 
and  the  only  three.  Other  sovereigns  have  snf* 
fered  temporary  evil  under  the  chances  of  war ; 
but  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  have  exhibited 
the  peculiar  shaine  of  three  dynasties  at  once  in 
exile : — the  Portuguese  flying  across  the  sea,  to 
escape  from  an  enemy  in  its  capital,  and  hide  its 
head  in  a  barbarian  land ; — the  Spanish  dethroned, 
and  sent  to  display  its  spectacle  of  mendicant  and 
decrepit  royalty  through  Europe  ;-r-aiid  the  French 
doubly  undone ! 

The  first  eflort  of  Louis  XVIII.  on  his  restora- 
tion, was  to  re-establish  the  slave-trade.  Before 
twelve  months  were  past,  he  was  flying  for  his  life 
to  the  protection  of  strangers!  On  the  second 
restoration  the  trade  was  again  revived.  All  re- 
presentations of  its  horrors,  aggravated  as  they 
are  now  by  the  lawless  rapacity  of  the  foreign 
traders,  were  received  with  mock  acquiescence, 
and  real  scorn.  And  where  are  the  Bourbons 
now? 

And  what  is  the  peace,  or  the  prosperity,  of 
the  countries  that  have  thus  dipped  their  guilty 
gains  in.  human  miseries  ?  They  are  three  vast 
centres  of  feud  and  revolutionary  terror ;  —  Por- 
tugal, with  an  unowiied  monarch,  reigning  by  the 
bayonet  and  the  scaffold,  with  half  her  leading 
Baen  in  dungeons,  with  her  territory  itself  a  dun- 
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geon;  and  fierce  retaliation  and  frenzied  enthu- 
siasm hovering  on  her  frontiers,  and  ready  to 
plunge  into  the  bosom  of  the  land. — Spain,  torn 
by  faction,  and  at  this  hour  watching  every  band 
that  gathers  on  her  hills,  as  the  signs  of  a  tempest 
that  may  sweep  the  land  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  <x:ean. — And  France,  in  the  fir^  hearings 
of  a  mighty  change,  that  man  can  no  more  define, 
than  he  can  set  limits  to  the  heaving  of  an  earth- 
quake, or  the  swell  and  fiiry  of  a  deluge.  Other 
great  objects  and  causes  may  have  theit  share 
in  those  things.  But  the  facts  are  before  man- 
kind. 

The  probable  ground  of  Pitt's  reluctance  to 
crush  the  slave-  trade  at  the  instant,  was  his 
fear  of  disturbing  the  financial  system;  in  the 
midst  of  a  period  which  made  all  mind$  tremble 
at  the  name  of  experiment.  While  the  whole 
fabric  of  empire  was  tottering,  there  might  be 
rashness  even  in  the  attempt  to  repair  the  ^M* 
ing ;  and  it  required  higher  feelings  than  are  to 
be  learned  in  the  subterranean  of  politics, — the 
magnanimity  of  religious  faith, — to  do  good  without 
fear,  and  leave  the  rest  to  the  great  Disposer. 
The  war  had  been  altogether  a  war  of  finance. 
Pitt  was,  pre-eminently,  a  financier ;  and,  like  all 
men  with  one  abject  perpetually  before  them,  he 
involuntarily  suffered  the  consideration  of  rents  and 
revenues  to  distend  on  his  sight,  until  it  shut  out 
every  other.     The  Abolition  was  a  novelty;  and 
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he  bad  seen  a  more  auspicious  novelty,  a  free 
constitution,  overthrow  the  whole  establishment 
of  the  most  powerful  kingdom  of  £urope.  Eng- 
gland  was  at  that  hour  covered  with  the  wreck 
of  France ;  prince,  priest,  and  noble,  flying  irom 
the  brilliant  evil. 

The  nature  of  its  advocates,  too,  justified 
some  jealousy;  for,  among  the  virtuous  and  pa- 
triotic, there  wefe  to  be  found  individuals  scarcely 
less  than  avowed  rebels  to  the  constitution.  None 
are  more  tolerant  than  they  who  sco£P  at  all 
creeds  alike ;  none  more  humane  than  they  who 
have  nothing  to  give ;  none  more  rigorous  in  de- 
mandmg  public  sacrifices,  than  they  who  feel 
themselves  exempt  from  all  sacrifice.  In  1792,, 
the  commencement  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  efforts 
against  the  slave-trade,  England  was  overrun 
with  those  cheap  sages  and  heroes.  The  whole 
land  was  thick  with  a  crop  of  spurious  tolerance, 
generosity,  and  virtue.  The  slave-trade  came 
forth  a  new  topic,  started  in  the  fortunate  hour,  to 
cheer  the  sinking  energies  of  popular  outcry.  It 
was  the  live  coal  on  the  lips  of  the  seer,  already 
weary  of  denouncing  unperformed  wrath  against 
the  throne.  It  supplied  the  whole  bustling  tribe 
of  the  Platos  and  Phocions  of  the  streets  with 
illustration,  and  it  supplied  them  with  it  saft. 
The  horrors  of  the  trade  threw  an  allegorical  veil 
over  the  picture,  while  the  artist  was  insolently 
limning  the  guilt  and   punishment  of  supposed 
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royal  and  aristocratic  offences  at  home ;  the  King  of 
Dahomy  prefigured  a  monarch,  whom  it  was  yet 
hazardous  to  denounce  by  name ;  the  smiting  of 
West  Indian  plafit6ts'bjr!th6  popular  hand  led 
the  mind's  eye  to  loftier  execution  on  more  hated 
possessors  of  wealth'  and  popper ;  and  the  havoc  of 
negro  insurrection  lent  its  deepest  colourings  to 
tiMtt  pramiMd  lomado  of  vengmus,  wfaieb,  ^'  k 
to !  hone  tkact  we  knew  not  of/'  was  to  sw»p 
firom  the  eurthitha  nobilitjry  chorchy  and  erowii, 
ofiliiiB;  Bridsfa  empire;  * 

r  '¥4t,  ifc  is  td  be  lafMcbicd  that,  for  tteccHnpie' 
tioa-  «f  a  fame;  almost  «t  the  fiiH,  Pitt  idid  sot 
give  more'  than  bK^ voice  agmst  iite  dave^trahi; 
thathehadnotnoUydwed;  that  by  tte  sditnf 
hutanoe  of  hesitation  ia  a'  cause  wiarthy  of  lim* 
ferif^  the  ilhistriouft  m<^  wbidi  shed  gtoiy  on  the 
close  even  of  Fox's  strugglitig  career,  was  not 
permitted  to  scsdler  the  darkness  and  sorrow 
tehich  hung  ronad  'his  hbnoured  deadi^bed>  and 
finish  ia  kindmd  splendour  die  long  triaiD{As  of 
the  first  Btatedman  of  the  world* 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


THE  WHIG  CABINET. 


The  Whig  administxation  of  1807  totally  failed, 
and  deserved  to  fail.  Its  fin^  annoiineemeDt  had 
strode  &e  nation  with  surprise  and  scorn.  Lord 
Grenville  in  alliance  with  Fox!  was  a  coalition 
which  none  could  compreheod,  but  on  the  princi- 
ple of  that  all-swallowing  avidity  for  place  which 
degnules  alike  the  personal  and  public  character  of 
tbe  statesman.  Lord  Grenville,  the  direct  agent 
of  Pitt  f&c  so  many  years,  the  official  opponent 
of  demooracy  in  all  its  shapes,  the  professional 
speaker  against  reform,  the  secretary  who  had 
dismissed  M.  Chauvelin  and  his  republican  peace 
with  justified  contempt,  and  who,  with  equal 
contempt,  had  denied  ^  competence  and  will 
of  the  successive  tyraals  of  France  to  make  peace; 
was  it  pk>ssible  that  this  man  should  now  exhibit 
himself  in  close  connexion  with  the  antagonist 
of  Pitt  on  every  point  of  government,  with  the 
avowed  reformer,  the  perpetual  assertor  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  France,  Fox,  the  orator  of  the  populace, 
the  champion  of  Jacobin  peace,  and  the  public  ad- 
mirer and  panegyrist  of  Napoleon !  The  very  name 
of  a  Coalition  jarred  on  the  public  ear.    It  was  the 

Y 
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opening  of  a  sluice  that  let  out  a  whole  torrent  of 
scorn. 

The  national  mind  of  England  has  never  yet 
made  a  wrong  judgment.  A  whole  people,  fur- 
nished as  England  is  with  the  means  of  know- 
ledge»  and  the  invaluable  freedom  of  expressing  its 
thoughts,  that  true  salt  of  the  constitution,  cannot 
err*  It  is  preserved  from  error  by  something  like 
those  great  contrivances  of  Nature  which  make 
the  salubrity  of  the  ocean  and  the  atmosphere; 
the  imiumerable  currents  and  diversities  of  public 
opinion,  but  preserve  its  activity,  while  they  impel 
and  guide  each  other  into  the  general  course  of 
national  safety  and  wisdom. 

Fox's  coalition  with  North  was  the  original 
sin  of  his  lifis.  He  never  recovered  firom  that 
first  and  fatal  impression.  Yet,  there,  little  was 
to  be  compromised  but  personal  hostility.  Heie 
the  hostility  was  upon  all  the  principles  of  state; 
and  no  ingenuity  of  gloss,  no  declared  perse- 
verance in  principle,  and  no  ostentatious  zeal  for 
the  good  of  the  country,  could  prevent  the  nation 
from  looking  on  Lord.Grenville  as  a  fallen  man; 
feebly  attempting  to  cover  with  the  remnant  of 
his  reputation  the  nakedness  of  Whiggism;  bowing 
down  at  the  footstool  of  office  a  head  to  which 
old  experience  ought  to  have  taught  wisdom,  if 
it  could  not  teach  dignity ;  and  thenceforth  worth- 
less for  all  purposes,  but  the  humiliating  and 
melancholy  one,  of  a  warning  to  all  who  should 
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in  future  be  tempted  by  a  pitiable  appetite  for 
power. 

The  acts  of  the  new  coalition  were  inevitably 
marked  with  the  disgraces  and  tergiversations 
of  its  parentage.  Lord  Grenville  was  appointed 
first  lord  of  the  Treasury.  But  he  had  already 
secured  the  auditorship  of  the  Exchequer,  a 
place  of  four  thousand  a-year  for  Jife,  and  this 
be  was  determined  not  to  give  up,  obnoxious  as 
it  must  be  to  the  most  contemptuous  reflections. 
The  national  voice  demanded, — under  what  pre- 
tence Lord  Grenville  could  retain  two  offices 
totally  incompatible  with  each  other?  Why,  in 
this  instance  alone,  the  disbursement  of  the  public 
money,  and  the  check  on  that  disbursement, 
should  be  in  the  same  officer  ?  Why,  with  one 
hand  in  the  public  purse,  he  should  pass  his 
accounts  with  the  other ;  be  the  supervisor  over 
his  own  conduct,  and  give  himself  a  receipt  in  full 
for  his  own  integrity  ? 

His  lordship  bore  the  storm  with  official 
philosophy — listened,  and  kept  his  four  thou- 
sand pounds  a-year.  A  poor  attempt  at  evading 
public  scandal  was  made,  by  appointing  a  trustee 
for  the  auditorship,  whom  his  lordship  was  to 
pay;  a  rigid  inspector,  of  course,  of  the  possible 
inegularities  of  the  man  on  whose  money  he  was 
to  live ! 

Another  compromise  followed,  of  a  still  more 
hazardous  nature.    To  strengthen  the  administra- 
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the,  aid  of  ]Lord  Sidmouth's  fri^aj  .  an(l  his 
Iqrdi^ip's  terms  were,  two  seate  io  the  cabinet, 
onciJw  ^iejself  and  one.  for  Lard  ^^^i^borpugh, 
the.  Chi^f  JuiStipQ  of  t^e.  Kiog's  Benc^  t  Xhis 
dipect  attftipp*  to  coone^t  tbfi  njwstry  writh  thi^ 
courts, of  law*  a^oke  'alarm  tbrougbqut  the  emh 
pire*  ;  Tbo  practical  value  of  the  fr^  iCQUftir 
tutjion  of  Ejog^^jqd  exi«t3.  iu  (he  oo^uAs  of  la?% 
If  t^  jl^sjaturp  is  the.,  \nilinfark  pf  Eugjish  1^ 
berty;  the  purity  aod  comple^te  independency 
p^cupiary  and  politioal,  of.  the  bench  of  judges, 
i^  liberty  itself*  For,  as  po  oonstitiUiap  can  \^ 
wonUii  the  paper  that  ,H  is.  written  upon^^  while  the 
subjept  fears  for  his  person /or  his^  pifopffty;  the 
fv^t  ground  ^pd  security  of  nationial  Dre^dcyp 
ffxf^i  be  in  tha^  v^ji^y  of  law  which  prota^^ 
himr  in  doing  all  things  that  are. manly,  hooeatt 
f^d  :  lawful.  And  it  is  thus  tbat^  while  .legifr 
Ja^tures  m^y  have  b^ea  weak,  and  minis^rs  ra«k 
qi  ftrbdtraryi  th*  pi^actical  ft^^i^m  oi  tki?>  fiwt 
I^n4  rfaq^t  f^rtpna^.  of  cpjuptries  has /su^r^d-  a^ 
disturbs^(;e  fpr  a  hundred  yiear^i.  I^smb  cqnjtvpual^ 
be/Qomc^:  more  precious  to  its  p^ple;  amd  ha3 
secured,  and  will  secur^i , England,  frpm;  the 
desperate  convulsions  wjuch  the,  veiy  impulse 
of  nature  forces  on  foreign  lajnds»  to  giveeveqa 
partial  restoration  to  the  powei;s  of  man. 

A  motion  ou  this,  mqst/r^ulaive  appointment 
AYas  brought  forward  by  iK>rd  Brj$tol  in  Ihe  Lords, 
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itfd  By  Mr.  Kpefic&r  Stariliope  in'  tli^  CbrfJmdhS; 
— "^at  it  ^  %A^  !f;A*J2^<?aie«?;  4nd  tetidecTfb 
ihedketi  the  administration  vf  justice,  to  sumttacm  to 
dfcy'comibi'tit^e'dt  ksdekbly  df  the  pi*yy  cdundl 
ab^'  of  tlie  judged  6fhis^  niajesty^s^^rts  of  cdnl-^ 
iifton  few.^  The  motion  was  stipported  in  thfe 
tbfdsf  by-Lopd  Eldori,  where  It  was''  AegatiVed 
Wittfotit  a  tiiriyofl!-^and  in  ihe'Comitions  by 
Canning,  ^¥Bberlbrce,  Lord  Caktkif^ftgh,  and  Mi^t 
P^e^eval ; '  whtere,  too,  it  was/  negitii^,  tod  ^ofet 
#ifh  WUUar  contutoely,--'bt  223  tb.  641 '  :  ' 
tVotliing  dodl*  be  more'^rttlpiMfe  Jhiaii  tW4 
evir  6f  bruiting  down  the  birriers'  which  sktit 
ofet  thfe  infltferici  bf  ihiiiijite«  from  WcfstbSnfet^* 
Hall.  .  By  ttimitig  the  judge  into  the  fiolitkian, 
*fe  tnigtt  be  altogether  perverted  iritb  a  pliti^*^ 
tointef;  arid'  his  integrity  mtiii  beln-fe  cohtlhtial 
rtole  bf  temptation,  frOTfi  the  patronage  of  bffiee. 
By  toaking  him  a  cabinet  minister,  he  might 
fce  esdied  on  to  enact  measures  bf  severit;^  dgainsl 
Hve  individual  whom  he  might  be  also  called  on 
to  try  for  Hfe  b^  death  within  the  %eekl  How  wte 
he  tb  bring  an  unprejudiced  mind  hito  thfe  cotfrti; 
wtieh  he  had  already  made  up  Ms  deteritlitiation 
in  the  cabinet?  or  to  decide  befbre  God  and  the 
^uatry  on  the  ca^  of  the  man,  whoitl  he 'had 
but  a  few  hoiirs  past  condemned  as  a  libeHef  br 
a  traitor  before  the  liiinister  and  hi*  bbllekgties!? 
^^Wbat  was  to  prevent  the'  persecntor  in  the 
ctrWutet  from  being*  the  homicide  ori  the  bench  ? 
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Yet  this  appointment,  which,  in  the  public 
mind,  amounted  to  the  most  violent  departure 
from  English  principle;  which  might  have  ra- 
pidly involved  a  total  perversion  of  the  law; 
and  which  must  have  instantly  shaken  the  na- 
tional confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
was  carried  with  a  high  hand  by  the  old  cla- 
mourersfor  universal  liberty;  the  champions who^ 
for  two  and  twenty  years,  had  made  parliament, 
the  hustings,  and  the  tavern  alike,  ring  with  their 
more  than  patriotism ;  the  haughty  challengers  of 
the  whole  power  of  the  state  to  lay  a  finger  on 
the  ark  of  the  constitution! 

The  maxims  which  the  coalition  thus  laboured^ 
are  worthy  of  being  chronicled :  — "  The  cabinet, 
as  such,  is  not  responsible  for  the  measures  of  go- 
vemmenti  —  No  individual  minister  is  respon- 
sible for  more  than  his  own  acts,  and  such  advice 
as  he  can  be  proved  to  have  actually  given!— 
A  cabinet  counsellor  performs  no  duties,  and  incurs 
no  responsibility,  to  which  as  a  privy-counsellor  he 
is  not  liable! — And  the  judges  of  England  are 
not  intended  by  the  constitution  of  the  country  to 
be  such  insulated  beings  as  speculative  writers  re- 
present them  1" 

And  those  enormous  absurdities  were  advanced 
and  fiercely  defended  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
Whigs !  Well  might  the  nation  burst  into  an  out- 
cry of  wonder  and  aversion.  And  well  may  men, 
yet  untainted  by  politics,  lift  up  their  hands  and 
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tliank  their  God  for  the  humble  station^  which 
has  preserved  them  from  being  tempted  to  such 
betrayals  of  the  head-long  folly  and  short-sighted^ 
sordid  covetousness  of  hiimao  nature ! 

Compromise  was  the  only  principle  which  the 
new  coalition  seemed  to  acknowledge.  The 
Catholic  question  was  Fox's  first  bond^  and  to 
this  he  was  pledged  by  the  declarations  of  a 
life.  But  Lord  Sidmouth  was  disinclined  to  it; 
and  the  King  was  resolved  against  it.  That 
honest  Eang  had  taken  no  degree  in  the  new 
school  of  compromise;  he  left  its  hoods  and  gowns 
to  cover  the  awkward  procession  of  those  "  budge 
doctors  of  the  stoic  fur,"  the  professors  of  expe- 
diency. He  had  instantly  refused  to  concede. 
There  was,  then,  no  alternative  but  to  resign,  or 
to  adjourn  the  question ;  and  it  was  adjourned. 

Ministers  next  required  that  the  control  of 
the  army  should  be  put  into  their  hands ;  in  other 
words,  that  the  Duke  of  York  should  be  removed. 
This  the  king  refused,  on  the  obvious  ground,  that 
the  army  had  been  kept  separate  from  the  other 
branches  of  the  administration  since  the  time  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  and  finally  declared 
that  he  would  not  remove  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
transaction  closed,  of  course,  in  compromise ;  the 
ministers  agreed  that  no  change  in  the  command 
should  take  place  without  the  royal  approbation. 

-  All  was  failure.    Their  financial  discoveries, 
which  had  been  heralded  for  years  with  all  the 
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Itomp  HDd  all  the  mystefifAiihe  fildW'  '^  IIlatiHtt^^ 
of  P<>litk)al£contAny/~^astieiiM  which  ha«  knti^ 
odeded  ta  the  hoaours  arid  the^  taenia  o(  a^titH 
loe7»  -^M^iBvfbund  fit  ohly  to  glitter  in  the  p^^ 
of  a  review^  and  evaporated^  opon  trial,  into  two 
aJMTttire  >  takes.  '  But  if  the  rdief  wad  ^skoiary, 
ttotnm  wm!  t^  burden.  Whig  fiiiatt<)e  lek  it9 
mark  in  two.trenbendow  ifnpositioi)^."  The  hmM 
pibperty-tax  was  raised  from  six  and  a  half  to  ten 
pOT'  ceDt  t '  aiid  ten  per  cent  was  a&dod  to  th6 
esaeised  taxes'^ 

K  :  Their  exploits  as  warriors  wei^  eateulated  tiy 
giiire  th^m  dSi  high  a  nkhe  in  hiiMx>ry  as  th(iir 
fiilai¥tiaL  aohievetnenCs.  They  sent  o^l  ibut 
ejqieditifms^  >  The  whde  foiir  faiUd;  sbme^  i^h' 
heavy  k^ss^  ispme  with  ignominy,'  aAd  all  'Wifh^ 
ridicaJel-t^Mcbre  was  eompeited  to  fly  frorifl  ^e 
mad  kiagiofiSyPoden  in  a  cart,  and  t^  «hip  bff^his 
aitoy  at  a  miQmbnfs' notice.  ^--The^xipleditrdii  tdi 
Bgypli  was  baafteakibn  the  old  ^cene  of  Bt^sk 
victory^' wBsiibccid  to  lay  down  it9  antis'ld 
a  rabble  of  Turks^  and  succeeded'  in  mMSiin^'  bdti 
in  aliedatiag  tihe  population*  The  expedlti<(^n 
uaider /WibiteloriD,  to  BQefi»)s  Ayres^  is  syftb^^ 
mdas  .wiAh  *nftional  jsh^nle :  it  iasidted  ^  Wiith. 
the  aoandaldus  spbctacle  of  a*  British  army  b<^atett 
oat  of.tlkf  country  by  a  banfHtti.  The  extpeditkm^ 
to  the  Dardanelles  exhibited  the  combined  diU^ 
grace  of  our  arms  and  our  diplomacy ;  the  British 
ambassador  baffled  by  the  French,  and  even  by  the 
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brote  palipy  oCtfae  Tntkith  agent;  erndtbeBritkli 
fl^  flying  fjttU  satl^dowa  theDardah^les^  M|i-' 
ieaaly  batteied  by  the  Turkish  caiinoii^baildy  iTbe 
four  quarters  of  the  globe .  were  fiiraished  wilti 
the  trophies  of  a  coalition  mtiuttry! .  it. 

Them  w^  one.  way  more  ia  which  >a  i»bi«M 
cwl4  go.wrofig;  and  of  that  way  they/  ^cmWei 
(beiD^elyeiB  with  ^^raoteristic  adroitnead*      '    ^^^ 

F^a  had  scarcely  entered  upoatjoiffice^  wfaeq'hq 
W46  anlioed,  into,  ai  negoti|Ltion>  by  the'ifreiielv 
government;  and  the  finesse  of  the  contdvv&ee 
wad  worthy  of  TaUeyrand.  ^  A  stranger  presehted 
bi^eelf  to  the  foreign  secretary^  ^ith  a  pdoposai^ 
of  aj5saa9inating  the  first  oonsuL  Vtac,  with  tbi^ 
feelings  of  an  English  gentklmani  was  duMtkedat 
an  idea  so  abominable;  and ovdering  the^pk-opoaei* 
into  custody^  wrote  a  brief  letter  tD /the  VeenUb 
CQIirt  to  mention  the  circumatanoe^  aiid  {Hit  Nsr^^ 
polem  on  his  guattl  against  this  illegitimate  mode 
of  terminating  hcatilities.  Talleyrand's  answeti 
was  e<|ually  brief,  but  oontained  a  dextei^ua^TOm^ 
pAiment  firom  Napoleon  on  hi$^  xortespond^nt's 
''honour. and  virtue/'  Another  tet^E  of  efcpial* 
civility V  daled  on  the  saoie  day,  cooveyed'an  dpMr 
{tfopriate  extract  from  Napoletai'SiSfttedh  on  4be' 
opening  of  tbe'legislature.  The  French  minister's 
note  is  an  exquisite  specimen  of  the  diplomatic 
art  of  *'  feeling  the  way." . 

Note  2.  "  Sib, — It  may  be  agreeable  to  jon 
to  receive  news  firom  this  country. 
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^'  I  send  you  the  etnperor's  speech  to  the  le^s^ 
lative  body.  You  will  therein  see  that  our  wishes 
are  still  for  peace.  I  do  not  ask  what  is  the  pre- 
vailing incUnation  with  you ;  but  if  the  advantages 
of  peace  are  duty  appreciated,  you  know  on  what 
basis  it  may  be  discussed." 

Note  3. — Extract  from  the  speech.  "  I  desire 
peace  with  Englatid.  On  my  part  I  shall  never 
delay  it  a  moment.  I  shall  always  be  ready  to 
conclude  it,  taking  for  its  basis  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  of  Amiens." 

The  snare  was  completely  laid ;  and  the  Whig 
cabinet  was  caught  at  the  moment.  Within  a 
week  from  the  receipt  of  those  billets,  a  formal 
cabinet  letter  was  despatched  to  the  Tuileries, 
plunging  headlong  into  the  question,  with  all 
its  bases,  alliances,  and  compensations.  What 
a  sardonic  smile  must  have  sat  on  the  lips  of 
the  two  matchless  confederates,  as  they  looked 
over  this  letter  together !  with  what  infinite  bur- 
lesque must  they  have  laughed  at  the  wisdom  of 
the  wise!  We  may  almost  forgive  them  their 
triumph,  for  the  sake  of  its  dexterity.  Napo- 
leon*s  sworn  purpose,  from  the  day  of  Austerlitz, 
had  been  the  fall  of  Prussia.  He  had  felt 
his  dignity  molested  by  her  threat  of  assisting 
Austria  in  the  war ;  and  he  was  determined  that, 
whatever  capital  of  Europe  he  might  seize  in 
future,  he  would  not  have  a  Prussian  army  of 
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a  hundred  nnd  fifty  thousand  men  on  his  dank, 
to  frown  at  the  operation;  Prussia  was  to  be 
smitten !  But  by  what  artifice  was  England  to 
be  blindfolded,  while  the  last  military  kingdom 
of  the  continent  was  turned  into  a  kingdom  of 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water?  To  sow 
jealousy  between  them,  he  gave  Hanover  to 
Prussia:  the  boon  was  grasped  at  with  guilty 
eagerness ;  and  his  object  was  effected  at  once* 
England  was  indignant  at  the  treacherous  ac- 
ceptance. Still,  the  approach  of  direct  hos- 
tilities might  rouse  England,  and  even  Russia, 
to  her  aid.  It  was  essential  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  both,  while  France  was  collecting  that 
storm  of  havoc  which  was  to  sweep  the  monarchy 
,of  Frederic  from  the  list  of  nations.  A  negotia- 
tion with  England  would  at  once  paralyse  the 
warlike  preparations  of  the  country,  make  Russia 
distrustful  of  our  alliance,  and  cut  off  Prussia 
from  all  hope. 

Napoleon  knew  that  Fox's  ambition  was,  to 
be  the  peace-maker  of  Europe ;  and  he  well  re- 
membered, too,  those  conversations  at  the  Tuile- 
ries,  in  which  his  guest  had  almost  infringed  on 
court  etiquette  in  vindicating  Pitt  and  Windham, 
with  the  loudest  scorn  and  disdain,  from  all  share 
in  the  conspiracy  of  **  the  infernal  machine." 
It  was  at  this  sensitive  point  of  his  character 
that  the  artifice  was  levelled.  The  eloquent 
abhorrer  of  assassination  was  suddenly  presented 
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9i;Jiisido^tTvitb  an  nvawed'a^addn:  Ofiotttfaa 
UnnuJdnte  tfaMsrb.couU  devise,  idiaie  mU 
iowet  ae^taim  of  kiad&ig  hhD.  ^  TUb  oalcuiatioQ 
irsft'  iDtoin{bk]nUily  ^  trae ;  VoA,  fiiH  tef  ^enercmk 
wr«|tb^^  jnstenlly  wrote'  to  ap^8&  the  first  opMvi 
gfiih  teiEaid;  Jhe  letter  wasanswered  by  blaii4 
bflotaal^  >jm  mrbich  the  ^^^  finst*  4coil«fl  rtcogiiked 
tbe*^fafMMiur^  aad  r^mtne''  ol  Ins' feefiog^f .  follovted 
fa]^ia:^Btiil  blander  fpremiga of  peaicte,  fvoin  m^^peecii 
made  almost  at  the  momeat  vAxtik  ^he  jptoeteodeil 
askLssia;  nrasisentifisiteDiFas^  ^mftthctitraUi  of 
avtifie0:  maA,  begiuk,  HadraUi  left  IPirlisiia  at  tbfc 
likorby  oljthe  deattBybr.-^t  i  ;i.-.':  •  :j  hn  ..':;' 
MiltBrabaiJ  the  deltaiib  o£  ttqsi Ittdderools  mtgbKx^i^ 
tkia>  ver6>  eqaaUy  Ibdiereos.'  fTs^leyraiid  fasd 
OQlBqfiletefy/iDvol]rEd|  the.ioabineti;  he/ had,  whb 
thei^uele  /t]f ^eoiuluaiKteate^kill^  played!  aa  >  Mseir 
pfiaie<^akmg^  TaaUy;  and  entrapiled  iik^m/  even 
kUo  the  ?v«ty  firfly,  which  they  hacl  id^enniiied 
ae/^-toi  dokamit;  .that  of  makings  the  fimt*  over« 
tarhs»*ix  He  ^d  ii|(yv\l^  a  ae^^hid  pitfall  for  them« 
lkv/maki^'»''  assamacO'  dOuMe  smne/'and  prevent 
the^  fKOSsibiiity:  of  .their  •cxpehiirg'  ithfieir.enpetv  hd 
aitiaUy/  ofMitrii?}ed  to  make  tbem-  oomtnissioa 
the  fiiist  ambasMdiur! 

He  se&t  for  Lord.  Yanooutb^  (sinee  iMarquesd 
of'  Hcrtibrd)^  one  of  the  UtenM  at  Veniiin,  a 
noblemfia  of  enormoUs  fbrtune,  but  whose  dipld^ 
matic  faculties  were  yet  in  the  bud.  Lord  Yar- 
mouth   obeyed    the  .smnmons,    commenced  an 
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mtefcourse  whhi^Talleyraiid  in  ^Parity  abcL'iiras 
iofitantly /  mesbed  m  the  ^  diplomMib  veb^' dondi 
pusadled  «i>  the  uti  jMi^^i«|^:.to.sticfai:a'pr0foimd 
dagree^  ttmt  imitiisteri  weoe^  ooMkfeUed'.toi  send 
It  aiipeiior  to '.extract  his;  lordship  framrthialpfiPiF 
t>l69Hiea!;  or,  in  the  confiiaed  f)hrat8e  irf' offib^ 
^' The  nec^Mty  arose  of  some  other  megs^iatoni 
iidty  itistnieted  ia  the  sentiments  ofhisrina^tyb 
government  on  odl  the  Tarions  points  of  ditoHssioitf 
ti^in^;h|taitise;".&c.'&(r.'. 'v^    r:  t  -w  . 'n 

Bnti  the ;  wbi&le  mystificfttionT  ia  ineomparabiek* 
Talleyrand-^  had  Hot  eboten  hia  dij^omatisti  'ki 
vain ;  and  the  familiar  'desrtenty  >iKitk  wfanb 
he dro^e  hftSfJolDdilhip  into  dietdils^  la  one- <oCthe 
tDoit  amnsiri^:  episodes  in:  the  faiiatory  ofiffisgolia^ 
tiai<  The  wily  FDendhman's  puffk>se  wn:tofqndD6 
the  British  cabinet  ateWJeraUeiffinrev^  k[pse>df 
theif  uoAedgcsdi^gent;  iMit  this  could  indt:  be  jdeaq 
withontttae  f>md(K:tkm:6fhis  patcerstoixeat  lie 
svnunoQed  him  to  a  oonfodrerass^:  and:  tohLhimt  that 
tbe;ihteS'Of.EarG|pe  depHmdednpoilhis  iititant'dia^ 
play  01^  thrae  wsighfiy  documents.  ''  Th^ceTWiOf 
fienaany/'  said  ttieFjr^cfamtm.tV  a  iviedka^  ynil 
mig^t  have  saFed  it^ifuyoot  wBceienKpaweatadtta 
negotiate:  but  the  emperor  estald.wait^  no  longer: 
the  late  of  Qeirmany  wza  sealed :  et  nxms-  n&t  re- 
viendrMs  jamais  * — Bussia  Is  no«r  in  this  6bale# 
Will  you  save  Rtssia?  Produce  your  fuU  powcfrs^ 

•  We  riiall  never  recede  from  our  decision. 
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or  her  fete  wUl  be  sealed  in  ttoo  days ! — Switzer- 
land  comes  next :  it  is  on  the  eve  of  undergoing 
a  great  change.  Will  you  save  it  ?  Nothing  can 
do  this  but  a  peace  wilji  Bngknd :  produce  your 
foil  powers ! — ^We  are  on  the  point  of  inTa£ng 
Portugal.  Nothing  on  earth  but  a  peace  with 
England  can  prevent  our  seizing  it :  our  army  is 
already  gathering  at  Bayonne.  All  depends  on 
England.  Produce  your  full  powers  I"— But  the 
keenest  shaft  was  in  reserve.  ^*  Prussia/'  said 
Talleyrand,  "  msists  on  our  confirming  her  pos- 
session of  Hanover ;  and  we  cannot  consent  wan- 
tardy  to  iose  the  only  ally  France  has  had  since  the 
Revolution.  Will  you  save  Hanover,  and  thus 
permit  us  to  prefer  England  to  Prussia?  produce 
your  full  powers !" 

The  appeal  was  irresistible.  His  lordship  was 
remorselessly  mystified..  The  visions  of  kingdoms 
falling  and  fallen  round  him  were  not  to  be  with- 
stood, while  he  had  the  cheap  restorative  in  his 
pocket :  and,  to  save  Europe,  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  Napoleon  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  clip  the  wings  of  an  am- 
bition that  was  longing  to  overshadow  the  worid, 
Lord  Yarmouth  produced  his  full  powers;  and 
began  his  career  as  a  plenipotentiary  I 

How  any  man  living  could  conceive,  after  ten 
years*  display  of  Napoleon's  character,  that  he 
was  to  be  stopped  by  the  trite  fooleries  of  billets 
despatched  every  half  hour  from  one  hotel  ^ 
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aoodier ; — how  any  persoa^  walking  the  streete  of 
Paris^  oould  have  escaped  the  knowledge  that  all 
France  was  ringing  with  preparation  for  a  Prussian 
campaign^  and  that  the  most  revengeful  feelings 
against  Prussia  were  exhibited  on  all  occasions ; — 
hpw  any  man  of  common  understanding  could  hare 
doubted,  tliat  the  kingdom  in  die  jaws  of  destruc* 
tkm,  the  ally  which  England  should  instantly  seek 
and  support,  the  last  hope  of  the  continent,  wad 
Prussia;  are  questions  which  we  must  leave  to 
the  elucidation  of  noUe  plenipotentiaries  alone. 

England  was  utterly  astonished  at  this  trans- 
action. Even  the  cabinet  were  forced  to  awake« 
A  new  diplomatist  was  forthwith  transmitted, 
and  a  despatch  written,  to  stop  liis  lordship  in 
this  precipitate  salvation  of  Europe.  '*  I  need 
hardly  observe  to  your  lordship,'"  are  'Mr.  Secre- 
tary Fox's  emphatic  words,  ^'  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  that  in  the  interim  (till  the 
arrival  of  the  new  ambassador)  your  lordship 
should  avoid  taking  any  step,  or  even  holing  uny 
l(mgt$ag^,  which  may  tend  in  the  sinallest  degree  to 
commit  the  opinion  of  his  majesty's  government 
on  any  part  of  the  matters  now  depending." 

But  the  diplomatic  depths  of  this  unfortunate 
cabinet  were  not  yet  sounded.  The  Fabius  sub*- 
stituted  for  their  rapid  plenipotentiary  was  Lord 
Lauderdale,  an  old  adherent  of  Fox,  and  a  pam- 
phleteer on  political  economy ;  and  content  to  rest 
.  on  those  titles  to  fame.    Yet  this  nobleman  was  not 
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to  go  alone ;  he  was  to  be  supported  by  the  poktioal 
experience  of  Dugald  Stewart!  a  lecturer  of  much 
reputation  in  the  North,  and  probably  a  personage 
of  formidable  wisdom  to  an  Edinburgh  student  of 
metaphysics.  And  those  two  were  to  combat  the 
two  ablest  men  in  Europe  I  Two  dreamers  of  the 
schools,  to  come  into  conflict  with  two  men  of  the 
first  rank  of  political  genius,  invigorated  by  per- 
petual experience  in  the  highest  concerns:  Lord 
Lauderdale  and  Dugald  Stewart,  hand  to  hMd, 
against  Talleyrand  and  Napoleon  f 

The  negotiation  was  wortdiy  of  the  negetialott. 
It  was  protracted  for  six  months.  AU  ite  otjeets 
mig^t  have  been  discussed  in  as  many  days. 
The  ambassador  was  toyed  and  trifled  with^  in  tiie 
most  palpable  and  contemptuous  mannen  Sofue- 
times  he  was  refused  an  audience ;  sometimes  be 
was  kept  lingering  for  an  answer;  sometimes 
passports  for  his  couriers  were  delayed;  and  at 
last  passports  for  himself  were  withheld^  until  he 
must  have  begun  seriously  to  think  that  his  em^ 
bassy  would  end  in  Verdun.  Europe  looked  on  in 
surprise  ;  England  in  mingled  iiidignation  aad 
laughter* 

It  is  only  justice  to  a  great  men's  memory,  to 
relieve  Fox  from  the  responsibility  of  this  con- 
tinued burlesque.  His  bodily  powers  had  been 
giving  way,  from  the  commencement  of  the*  year; 
though  the  direct  symptoms  of  his  mortal  disease 
were  not  yet  discoverable.    In  a  letter  to  a  friendi 
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won  after  his  obcefipdoH  to  aSee^  he  saiel^^^^.My 
his  has  been  afctive  beyond  my  strength;  I  bad 
afanost  sfud^  my^  duty.  If  I  have  noC  acted  mqoh, 
yoa  will  allow  I  have  spokea  much;  and  I  ksive 
Mt  more  than  I  bare,  either  acted  )0r  spoken. 
My^cQ&atitiitioa  has  sunk  under  it.  I  find  myself 
wequfd  to  the  busindss  oo  wfakh  you  hav[e  Mirtt- 
Htof ;  it  jDuist  fee  Irft  to.  younger  men/' 

Ns^leon  and  Tallejrrand  tossed  tkpra  ambas- 
sadors betmeen  tbem  like  toys;  their  objett 
was  to  gain  time;  aqd4t  wast  not  till  the  act^ 
Jboor  wbta  they  had  gathered  the  whole  niiss  of 
^dfiatrudtbW  whicfa .  a  touoh  was  to  let  Joose  dn 
.%itesiab(  that  Uiey:  ciiodescended  to  take  the  band- 
j9ge  frotii  thekeyes^  and  sdnd  theiUbick  to  thdr 
iMultedi  eonntary*  I^  negoti^Uaim  had  bcgiHi;  icn 
'tfaei20th'of  Fc^ruairy,  1606^  Lord  Laulderdale 
Deceived  his -passports  on'  the  6th  of  Odtaber ;  on 
itfab  9tby  Na:^leon  was^  in  sight  of  the  Pmastap 
ahhy;  and  ont  the  Hthheifisught  the  fisttal  Rattle 
of  Jena.  Inibr^e  bouta  he  drove  the  Prussians 
(from  the  field,  with  the.  loss  of  60,000 ^  kiUed, 
wounded/  and  prisoners;  and  fi>llo1vred  up  the 
battle  by  the  capture  of  all  the  Prussian  soldiery, 
tile  surrender  of  (Ui  the  fortresses,  the  seizure  of 
the  cafntalvandthe  punniit  of  the  king,^-^  the  total 
'Sul;^ugati(HK  of  the'  Prussian  monarchy  I  Then 
was'  jmd  tbe  long  arrear  of  vengeance  for  the 
blood  and  chains  of  Poland. 

Fox  was  Jkow  dead,  and  the  guidance  of  this 
disastrous  administration  had  fallen  into  the  hands 

z 
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of  Lord  Grenville.  No  compassion  was  felt  for 
the  growing  embarrasanents  of  a  man  who.  had 
abandoned  the  principles  of  his  master.  The 
honourable  portion  of  the  country  rejoiced  to  see 
the  cabinet  bewilder  themselves  from  day  to  day, 
until  there  was  but  one  false  step  more  to  be 
made  —  and  they  made  it. 

The  Whigs  had  come  into  power  under  a 
pledge  to  the  Catholic  question.  They  found 
the  king  adverse  to  its  discussion,  lliey  en^ 
deavoured,  in  the  first  instance,  to  elude  it,  and 
yet  retain  the  Catholics.  They  endeavoured,  in 
the  second,  to  grant  it,  and  yet  retain  the  king« 
They  failed  in  both.  The  Catholics  pronounced 
them  deceivers :  the  king  gave  them  that  prac* 
tical  proof  of  his  opinion,  which  of  all  things  they 
dreaded  most,  —  he  dismissed  thenu  And  thus, 
in  the  midst  of  general  joy,  perished  the  coalition 
ministry ;  leaving  no  record  of  their  existence, 
but  in  two  bons-mots  of  Sheridan. 

On  Lord  Henry  Petty*s  iron-tax  being  with- 
drawn, some  one  suggested  a  tax  on  coals,  to 
make  up  the  deficiency.  "  Poh,"  said  Sheridan, 
''  do  you  want  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  our  kitchens? 
The  cooks  are  worse  than  the  blacksmiths.  Tax 
coals  instead  of  iron!  that  would  be  jumpipg out 
e{  the  frying-pan  into  the^re." 

But  it  was  the  Catholic  question  that  excited 
his  chief  displeasure.  None  more  thoroughly 
knew  the  secret  of  cabinet  sincerity.  He  looked 
upon  the  question  as  a  tub  to  the  whale,  and 
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l^d'bo  fergfivigness  for  the  sport,  ib  which  his  bwn 
iMt6  vfftS  to  be  wrecked:  ''M^hy  did  they  not 
fwii  it  off,  as  Fox  did,"  teid  the  angry  ex-trea- 
siirwof  the  navy ;  **  I  have  heard  of  men  running 
their  hesldi  agaitist  a  wall ;  but  this  is  the  first  time 
i  e^ftr  hetttd  of  men^  building  a  wall;  and  8i]uaring 
it,  and  clamping  it,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
kn6^ittg  ouf  tbeir  brains  against  it.**  ''  '"  ' 
* '  'But^he  deed  was  done ;  a  Protestant  ministry 
was  estelf^lished  by  the  king.  The  coalition  was 
totally  broken  down ;  and  Lord  Grenville,  exiled 
from  po^er,  never  to  return,  was  left  to  learn  the 
latter  lesson,  that  no  man  can  abandon  even  po* 
IHical  professions  with  impunity. 

All  the  laurels  on  this  occasion  remained  with 
the  king.  Those  who  doubted  his  capacity,  were 
now  brought  to  their  senses  by  the  fdct,  that  he 
had  capacity  enough  to  turn  out  the  two  most 
assuming  administrations,  in  the  shortest  time 
known.  The  Fox  and  North  coalition  pronouncmg 
itself  an  assemblage  of  all  the  public  talent  of 
England;  and  the  Fox  and  Grenville  coalition, 
ibrmed  on  the  same  contempt  of  public  opinbn, 
and  making  the  same  boast  of  matchless  ability, 
were  each  turned  out  in  little  more  than  a  year. 
The  single  step  between  ^'  the  sublime  and  the 
ridiculous,"*  was  never  shorter  than  in  the  latter 

*  The  pithy  maxim  on  this  subject,  which  has  been  so  often 
given  to  Napoleon's  knowledge  of  the  world,  belonged  to  Paine. 
Hu  celebrated  phrase,  la  nation  bouiiquihe,  belonged  to  Bafrras. 
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instance.  Insolence  is  not  made  to  be  forgiven ; 
and  the  titles  of  "the  broad -bottomed  adminis- 
tration/' and  "all  the  talents,"  threw  this  con- 
clave of  self-sufficiency  into  national  ridicule. 

But  it  was  the  insincerity ^  that  sharpened,  as 
it  ought,  every  weapon  of  public  scorn.  The!  pen 
and  the  pencil  were  equally  keen ;  and  if  populaii 
applause  were  the  object  of  ministerial  dreamd, 
never  was  vanity  more  universally  chastised. 

The  following  lines  were  attributed  to  Can- 
ning:— 

ALL  THE  TALENTS. 

When  the  broad-bottomed  junto,  aU  nionsense  and  atrife, 
Eesigned,  with  a  groan,  its  political  life  ^ 
When  converted  to  Rome,  and  of  honesty  tired. 
It  .to  Satan  gave  back  what  himself  had  inspired  ; 

The  Demon  of  Faction,  that  over  tkem  bungy   . 

In  accents  of  anguish  their  epitaph  sung ;        ,  -  . , '    t 

While  Pride  and  Venality  joined  in  the  stave. 

And  canting  Democracy  wept  on  the  grave. 

'*  Here  lies  in  the  tomb  that  we  hollowed  for  Pitt, 
The  consistence  of  Grenville,  of  Temple  the  wit. 
Of  Sidmouth  the  firmness,  the  temper  of  Grey, 
■  And  Treasurer  Sheridan*s  promise  to  pay. 

"  Here  Petty's  finance,  from  the  evils  to  come. 
With  Fitzpatrick*s  sobriety  creeps  to  the  tomb ; 
And  Chancellor  Ego,*  now  left  in  the  lurch. 
Neither  laughs  at  the  law,  nor  cuts  jokes  on  the  church.** 

*  Erskine. 
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Tbeo  huzza  for  the  party  that  here's  laid  at  rest — 
**  All  the  talents,"  b^t  self-praiaiag  blockheads  at  best : 
Thoi^h  they  sleep  in  oblivion,  they've  died  with  the  hope, 
At  the  last  day  of  freedom  to  rise  with  the  Pope. 


The  national  feeling  had  been  strongly  ag- 
grieved by  the  debate  on  giving  a  public  monu- 
ment to  Pitt.  On  this  occasion,  it  could  not  be 
expect^  that  Fox  should  give  any  peculiar  homage 
to  a  igoyerixEoent  which  he  had  been  opposing  for 
so  many  years ;  but  his  tribute  to  Pitt's  personal 
abilities  and  virtues  did  himself  honour.  This 
manly  example,  however,  was  lost  upon  some  of 
the  speakers ;  and  Windham  attracted  no  trivial 
resentment  by  a  volunteer  attack  upon  the  me- 
mory of  the  great  minister.  It  was  a  public 
cause,  for  England  loved  the  name  of  Pitt,  and 
looked  upon  it,  as  she  still  does,  as  a  sacred  part 
of  her  glory.  Some  stanzas  of  a  poem  which 
embodied  the  general  sentiment  had  unusual 
popularity :  — 

,   ELUAH'S  MANTLE. 

When,  by  th'  Almighty's  dread  command, 
Elijah,  caird  from  Israel's  land, 

Rose  in  the  sacred  flame. 
His  mantle  good  Elisha  caught, 
And,  with  the  prophet's  spirit  fraught. 

Her  second  hope  became. 
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Ill  Pitt  our  Israel  saw  oombimed 

The  patriot's  heart — the  prophet's  mmd, 

Elijah's  spirit  here : 
NoWy  sad  reverse!-^ that  spirit  reft, 
No  confidence,  bo  hope  is  left; 

For  no  EKshm's  near. 

Is  there^  among  the  greedy  band 
Who  seize  on  power  with  harpy  hand, 

And  patriot  pride  assume. 
One  on  whom  public  faith  can  rest  — 
One  fit  to  wear  Elijah's  rest. 

And  cheer  a  nation's  gloom  ? 

Grenville !  —  to  aid  thy  ireatwry  famef 
A  portion  of  Pict'ft  mande  claim^    ■ 

His  genWam  ardour  feel ; 
Resolve  o'er  sordid  selftty  soar, 
Amidst  Exchequer  gold  be  poor ; 

fhy  wealth — the  public  wed» 

Windham  I — if  e'er  thy  sorrows  flow 
For  private  loss  or  public  wo, 

Thy  rigid  brow  4inbend ; 
TeaiB  over  Ccesar  Brutus  shed, 
His  hatred  warr*d  not  with  the  dead*^ 

And  Pitt  was  once  tkyfiiend. 

Illustrious  Roscius  of  the  state  i 
New-breech'd  and  hamess'd  for  debate, 

Thou  wonder  of  thy  age ! 
Petty  or  Betty  art  thou  hight, 
By  Ghranta  sent  to  strut  thy  night 

On  Stephen's  bustling  stage. 
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Pitt's  'Chequer  robe  'tis  thine  to  wear ; 
Take  of  his  mantle  too  a  share, 

Twill  aid  thy  Ways  and  Means ; 
And  should  Fat  Jack  and  his  cabal, 
Cry,  "  Rob  us  the  Exchequer,  Hal  !** 

Thou  art  but  in  thy  teens. 

Sidmouth  —  though  low  his  head  is  laid 
Who  call'd  thee  from  thy  native  shade. 

And  gave  thee  second  birth  — 
Crave  thee  the  sweets  <^  power  and  place, 
The  tufted  gown,  the  gilded  mace. 

And  rear'd  thy  nameless  worth ; 

Think  how  his  mantle  wrs^p'd  thee  round : 
Is  one  of  equal  virtue  found 

Among  thy  new  compeers  ? 
Or  can  thy  cloak  of  Amiens  stuff. 
Once  laugh'd  to  scorn  by  Blue  and  Buff, 

Screen  thee  from  Windham's  jeers  ? 

When  Faction  threaten'd  Britain's  land, 
Thy  new-made  friends —  a  desperate  band, 

like  Ahab,  stood  reproved : 
Pitt's  powerful  tongue  their  rage  could  check ; 
His  counsel  saved,  'mid  mankind's  wreck, 

The  Israel  that  he  loved. 

Yes,  honour*d  shade !  whilst  near  thy  grave, 
The  letter'd  sage,  and  chieftain  brave. 

The  votive  marble  claim ; 
O'er  thy  cold  corse  —  the  public  tear 
Congeal'd,  a  crystal  shrine  shall  rear, 

Unsullied  as  thy  fame !" 
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:  CHIAPTER  XIVw 

Thie ddiveraiicb  of  EiQTope bpfw^whenr/ tohomn^ 
eyes,  it  wa^  fuihed  beyood'  hope.  Tlie  ^tntiiitiiir 
was  at  p^Boe-«--tlie  dreadful  peace  of  sb^^ryl' 
The  awcnrdi  was  the  t>iUj  insitraiubfit  ot  didmi*; 
abh.'  The  final  struggle  had  beea  tt)ad;e»  fef 
eves  that  mttiiated  independeiioet  mfA&h,  natioM^ 
Gnuhl  eliQdy,  in . '  peppetuttl  f  terrca^j off  a  •  iFuriach 
anliy ; ,  «Dd  waftcbing;  'iridil  fet^^r iih'  hiidetj^  e«#y^ 
sign-  Qfi^wrathlfrcvri  lai  tticbi  of  idood*  »fcl  atai;icei) 
cajiricfiGkus  las!  t)ie  widdsv  ^^  steady  <»ify'to  ty' 
096  des|herati  pitFpqse  of  linbniing  t&e  wofldantD  a 
Fueiioh;dilngeoau' i':.i  I'i      ='    ■     /    ->'      ^■•'-    ^ 

Tii6  'Mi»ig«hf  of !  the  flies' ihsi  beien^  m- 
cfflfidi^Qlj  ^iiiady  i&hdf  fi>und  wahtiag :  Austtk  hail' 
bdeii^6verwhdm^d  in  ^  threeroaientbs^icai&pttgkj^ 
Pniflsial  iha  dayi  Hie  Rossiaii  armies '>fa{^  hwk^ 
dtf ireaj  baofaj  i  tod  their  :01ml .  t€rrit<A*y^*  ^sffA  ^M^^ 
their'  pojDtioL  paDa^ebwas  itt)<»(iturti6d  im^^'^^rm^' 
tUan  deib^t,.  byi  4be  rash  imd .%liaiiiini4ici«  tmtf  ^ 
of  Tilsit.  In  1807,  Napoleon  possessed  a  jJivW 
unequalled  id  extent  by  any  monarchy  sinc^lbe 

♦  Closed  at  Austerlite,  December  26,  1^. 
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time  of  Charles  V.,  and  immeasurably  superior  to 
his  in  point  of  effective  strength^  of  opulence,  in*r 
telligence,  and  the  facility  of  being  directed  to  any 
purpose  of  his  ambition.  *  N6  European  sovereign 
ever  possessed  such  personal  supremacy  over  the 
means  and  minds  of  his  subjects.  France  was  a 
great  camp;  the  people  were  an  army;  the  go-^ 
venunent  was'  as  simple^  rigid;  and  unquestioned; 
86  the  0^mv^lnd  of  a  brigade ;  and  Napoleon  was 
the  general-in-cbief.  His  business  was,  to  cam- 
paigOi  against  Europe ;  and  when  the  campaign  was 
done,  Im  leisure  was  employed,  or  amused,  in  dis* 
tributmg.its  provinces  and  crowns  to  his  soldiers. 

In  the  pause  after  tibue  oiverthrow  of  Russia  at 
Q^myft  ani  Paltnsk»»  he  divided  his  conquests. 
He. gave  the  evown  (^Holland  to  Louis,  his  bro- 
ther ;  aimexing  Venice  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
he  gave  the;  wltole  to  his  stepHson,  Beauhamois, 
as  viceroy;  he  gave  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to 
JoM^hv  bis  brath^;  Berg  and  Cleves  to  Murat, 
his  br(rth^r-ii&-la.w;  Ouastalla  to  Prince  Borghese, 
another  brother^n^hiW';  the  principalittee  of  Neuf- 
ch4td  and'Pcknte-Gorvo.  to  Berthier  and  Bema^ 
dolte;  »Qpaid.1^romlAeriric»s. of  Talleyrand  with 
B^^l^jento ;  and  w4iett  tiiis  was  done,  resumed  his 
Pfeparatjions  for  the  seizure  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Polandl 

England  was  still  unconquerable;  but  she 
had  been  severely  tried.  Her  efforts  to  sustain 
the  cause  of  Europe  had  pressed  heavily  upon  her 
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itrchg:di.  She  had  pud  all  the  adlied  sniiies;  aid 
liinrbhed  .bqr>  #rafthir  with  no  retuni  blit  that  of 
seeing  tiiejeodtiieiit  had  ^t  the  ibdt  of  the  rmmj^ 
But  the  tbrngg^e  iiad=  been  at  a  distbnce ;  -k  was 
tiaw  to  be  brought  bomef 
'  .  iBy  ^10  moak  exttaordinsury:  measuse  in  idle 
ashsdftbf/httttlity^  the  Berhaiand  Milaa'  decrees, 
a  Ihie  of  ire  waa  to  be  drawn  toand  the  con- 
tintnt,«nd  Engkad  excluded  fcomthaint^xKiurBe 
ofnationsi  Napdsoa  hadifbk  firom  thebeginmng 
that. tlMCfmntiiyx was  the  >grei^  antagonist  with 
whom,  sooner  or  later,  he  must  cope  for  existence. 
Hia  object  was  universal  despotism :  but  the  con- 
tinent could  not  be  finally  enslaved  while  there 
waa  atill  one  hnd,  frcmi  which  the  words  of 
fmedoim^  andtcouiaigB  were  perpetoally  echoing  in: 
the^g^mnal  ear ;  whose  trumpet  was  soanding  ta 
every  idiyected  heart  of  the  patriot  and  the  sdJ 
diet;  azid  whose  proud  security,  fearless  opulence, 
and  pedbct  enjoyment  of  peace,  in  the  midst  of 
the.  comvulsions  o£  the  wDdd,  gave  unanswerable 
evideiae  that  ireedom  was  wcuih  the  hig^iest 
ssfirifioes  /that  xsouUv  be  nade  fay  man. 

r ,  £ng^di  was^  iiiaooessU)le  to  the  anna  of  Na*^ 
ptdeMU  atid; his  arts  were  mom  suffictentiy  known} 
but  if  her  spirit  was  not  to  be  humbled,  her  re^ 
sourcefei.  might  be  dried  up;  and  tb  this  project 
be.  applied  himself  with  .the  singular  perseverance 
and/  recklcBsbess  of  his  nature*  He  knew,  that 
the*  first  evil  must. fall  upon  bioiself;   for  the 
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vfhoh  cf •  tfafe  iHimebse  line,  id!  boeMt  stfMcfaidg 
fkom  tke^  Mense  to  the  Vli3tnla,  lived  u|xm  IBiig^lk 
cfMuneroci;  lud  ob  tbe  plunder  of  those  piroyinoes 
depended  a  loErge  portion'  of  the  French  reiisnu^ 
But,  at  all  risks,  Engbmd  M^  to  be^  mined. 
When  the  deputies  frbm  Hamburgh  ret>re80bted 
to  him  the  tiavoc  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  dev 
crees  Were  making  in  their  city,  his  answer  was 
the  brief  one  of  a  military  tyrant:  —  **  What  is 
that  to  me?  The  war  must  not  go  on  forJever. 
Y<m  suffer  only  like  the  rest  English  coiiimercb 
must  be  destroyed.'^ 

This  answer  was  the  signal  of  universal  bantii 
ruptcy.  The  recollectiohs  of  that  period  in  Gerw 
inany  amount  to  the  tragic  and  the  terribley 
Peihaps  no  single  act  of  tyraimy  had  emi  im^ 
flicted  such  sweeping  miserjr  upon  mani^nd'J 
The  whole  frame  of  society  wa»  ^ent  a8mider/Q!S> 
by  ta  thunderstroke.  Property  was  '  instantlsl" 
valudess,  or  a  souree  of  persecution.  3!he  mbt^r; 
chandise  which  had  beea^  purchased  bdt  theda^^ 
before^  under  the  sanction  <^the  Froich  authori^> 
ties,  and  paod  every  impost  levied  by  the  devouring^ 
cn>#d  c^  prefidcts  and  plunderers^  wastotn  ftom 
the  warehouses,  and  burned  before  tbe'unfortttnaitei 
IHrq)rietors'  e^es.  -     ,^^ 

The  caraal  stiignatioiis  of  trade,  or  the  change^ 
of  popular  taste  for  a  maikuiacture,  am  aHayni 
the  source  ^f  Uiiserable  sufferihg.  .  But  here  was 
^ore  than  stagnation  or  change:   ]t-was*utte# 
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}P^(aA>lQ^  ani  /di^ful*  ^  TbcMJiBaiids  and  tens  of 
t^us^udi^  \  mm^ .  ithcown .  loose  '  upon  .^he*  fW<tf W* 
\ritfei ^  their ujtiiiMvfcwJge  iw^lejis,.  tfeeir  baWi^s 
|)M)^6a:.vp/«wi/(h?«  prpapw  The 

gr^ht  imeT^hmt  dismiaaed-  hi^  clerk*,  .fihnt  hk 
^^PKfe  aod  liw4  upon  ihis'dfi(?ajriog*<?ftpital;  aad 
evsn-tbfin^  lived)  »  bqurlyexpectatitfa  <rf  «w 
B8\f,  feifpfld  Jk^PrwIucb^^^^  ppod  liipi  Uobeg 
i%itbe,^trir#ts,  .iTbeiiafsripr  raf^te  of  jtrlwte  wam 
xiff^fm  JiM  i<^ofi  ;"Wid  iWik  wtG^ipaiip0rB>  tetrngofti 

M{a^r<>pe>iewepi8e  fppcMviwwe.     iBttts^  withia  a 

^ij?d  ;i;Jihe/fonds  ;<rf^ei^l4'4>^^  W^titutkw 
^b(5r.>f(ftH.»tft  decaiy^  iwrwwe,  ppi^eA  loa  by.  tfee 
^i^wlew. jfjf^paqi^y  /of  t^  ifiva^ep-  f  Orpb^w,;  and 
©•ri^tP^^P^t  %»^  Q^»  t  i^H  Jwa^tic  »f)d  idwrt;,  wei» 
d.EiViett  iatp^fthe  J|^s,  t*  tafce  tiwir.fijhwice.witt 
^^^fV^  .^  tbeeartb^andilfce  ifowls  ofi^be  air* 
%me  ;«ucmI(  j8i?a30ii , apwie  w ,  diffprwce  with,  thi* 
h|de9Uj5f;tyj3a«ny,i:  Pwpit^te  Jia¥0,bea»  emptied 
of  their  unfortunate  tenants  at  the  point  x^.t^^ 
bayonoti  ^  ii^  th^  4epl^.  of  ^  Oerinau  winter.;  ^nd 
the  blind  and  th^  ^ed-rid«  the  paralytic^  tho 
fev^re^i:  the  wpuadeds  and  the  mad^  cas.t.put  t& 
sq^titier  thepsebres.  x)Ver  a.  wilderness  of  -snow, 
auddie.      '  ;  > 

Then  came  -the  ^conscription,  another  and  a 
still  more  heart-rbreaJung  scourge.    In  all  the  terrii- 
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Some  equivalent  levy,*  wafe  ibposei .  A&  % = ttts?  It 
was  ruinous,  fbtthe  pi^ce  eyf  4^dubstitute^iv&«^^ftii 
qui^utly  equal  to' five  hUttdt^d  4>ottnd«  kiftrlfelg^j 
arid  even'WbAre  a  wi^ch^  fitoiflly^lted  W^utig  itKSi 
Win  fUMn  tUeh-  last^  lA^eauHp^^  sb1«((a;^^n^6^^ft 
bml^r  f^m^t^^  hft2aMs  of  Ifapdlkm^s  4^iiiAaf^^ 
wttferfe ;  the  death  4>r  deeettion  df  thfe  subfiftitUte; 
both  hourly  occurring,  brdught  a  new  td^mahd'dtf 
the  conscript^  and  he  muW  maifch.  -  lliiGi^adcipl^ 
mice  of  a  substitute  ^wai^  itself  iinJtfipertol  fav^j 
gentifally  paid  for  at  d'  high' rtA^  ti^  ^t^'Pi^rSik 
iigentei;  and  the  diffieulty,  in  *n^%ASes,-^^;v>as'^i3(5 
gteat,  thit  nearly  the  vvhble  yoiftti^of^thd  febiiiiftf^ 
^Bte  ooinpelled  WBkT}k^  in  *  J>ei*soUv  •  j^b^fen^ua^ 
cifa  eitaggei*ate'  the.wretehedB^'dPttiiid^fett'hy 
th^  fOThfilled'6f  thoSse  devcfte(iy«trtig^iifle»,*-wheff 
every  day  bttkight  acc^miiiti^  of  kime  ^ii&pArkiti 
action^  or  hurried  Hiafrch,  8carc*ely  lesi^  TUiA6uk 
than  bAttte?  er  friglitful  criAtbgion;  breaking' 6Wi 
in  the  desolated -dcettes  of  th^  efetrripiig*!,  tod 
extinguishing  th*'  sufvlVdrs  bif  thei'«*Kt^by^*«ikl^ 
titudesJ'l  •'■  '-  -•■•—'  \wiwri';.'.iuf  ii'.ili 't'l 
•  But  tha^  consdrijytionv^ttii  Ao«'^liirtUett'tJta-W 
yearly  dlaugbter;  '  Thid  first  Kliisdifiln  eawi^aij^n^ 
(5dst  three  conscriptions,  eadh  of  ^eighty  thousand 
meti;  and  they  were  almost  totatHy  destroyed  by 
the  enemy,  the  inclemency  of  a  Polish  wint«, 
and  the  miseries  of  the  French  hospitals^  Yet 
the  evil  of  the  system  went    deeper  than  the 
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cteidiies  of  tilie'^etd;    Tfa^  boy  cif  ergMeen,  »]d* 
dealy  thrown  into  contiact  with  the  profligaey  tf 
a<ca)nf>^  wm  vitiated  for  Mt:  he  saw  before  bitn, 
fittm-d^y  to  dny.ev^'temptsti^tai  that  can ^- 
niMat^lte  hot  passions  of  man,  and  efery  hosror 
that  can  hanten  tiie -heart-;  he  liv^  in  tiie  inkbt 
of  jJDindbr;'bIi90diAedr<and  protfiisclKAis  Tice ;  ixntil 
thfi  Babreor  tdib  cannon-kill  came  to  s^reep  Vm 
oftibf  lifey  he  was  master  of  ait  that  he  cast  his 
,    eyes  upof^;  •  and  the  brief  tenure  of  the  possessfbn 
olily  mflamed   his    gnilty  appetites   the   more. 
'MLet  u6  eat  and  drink,  for  to«*morrow  We  die/* 
neii^er  was  realised  with  such  ftirioos  license  as 
in' the  campaigns  of  the  French  imperial' army. 
Tiie  soldier  rushed  on  in  a  perpetual  vrhiriwind 
of  revelry,  robbery,  abd  blood. 
(    .The  natural  consequence  was,  that  families 
lotted  trpon  their  sons  as  mere   food  for  the 
swdrd ;  and  utterly  neglected  the  morals,  religion, 
tioA  education,  which  were  so  soon  to  be  made 
useless  by  massacre.    The  few  parents  who  per- 
'  ..severed  in  doing  their  duty,  watched  with  s^ony 
Jevery  fluctuation  of  the  war,  and  lived  in  constant 
;•  dread  of  the  moment  when  they  should  be  called 
^on  to  surrender  their  children  to  death,  or  to  what 
#'  must  be,  in  the  mind  of  ^e  wise  and  virtuoos, 
w4)rse  than  death.     Even  where  the  sword  hsd 
mercy,  no  man  could  expect  to  se6  his  son  re- 
turn, the  being  that  he  had  sent  him :  he  saw  him 
dismembered  by  wounds  and  disease,  an  encum- 
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braoce  to  liisasQlf  s^  tbe  i9roiid{  or  fariogiag'faatdL 
the  deep  corraptiana  of  the  soldier's /itfe;  C90^ 
teQiptuous  of  morals  a&d  religioii,  arettles^^'pafv-' 
fligate,  unfit  for  any  one  of  the  rational  cnjaymoili 
or  generous  labours  of  society,  and  longiiig^  «bly 
&r  the  6eroQ  ^xeessea  of  the  fi^  a^Atn. . 

But  this  spectacle  was  seMotn  ^aUoWeiL  .Th# 
waiB  of  .Napoleon  were  computed  .to. have  cost 
France  more  than  two  miUioaa  .>of ;  men ;  itfa^y 
mowed  down  the  wh(^i  rising  genfcratioa*  ^^  I 
can  afford  ten  thousand  men  a*day/'  .Wtti  said  /  V 
tabe  the  boast  of  tiiis  iron  homioidei;^  Nodiiiig 
struck  the  eye  of  the  tmveller  more  than  the 
almost  total  deficiency  of  youth  in  Frasce*  /^  // 
ny  a  point  de  jeuncsse^''  was  the  miiyersal  remark 
of  the  allies,  on  their  maveh  through  the  {uo^ 
mces«  The  consummate  plague  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, the  last  wrath  of  Heaven,  had  been  iJie  first 
infliction  of  France  on  herself :  she  felt  the 
univaFsal  smiting  of  the.  first4)ore ;  f^'  tbece  was 
Hot  a  house  where  there  was  not  one  dead/' 

But  if  France  was  chastised,  the  whole  im* 
mease  extent  of  the  conquered  provinces,  formed 
into  French  departments,  or  given  as  appanages  to 
some  worthless  relative,  or  court-slave,  waa  tor- 
tured. A  system  of  espionage  waa  established^ 
sabtle,  and  subversive  of  all  the  best  feelings  of 
society,  to  a  fatal  degree*  .  Like  another  scriptural 
curse,  ''  A  man's  chief  enemies  were  those  of  his 
•wn  household/'     The    simplest  .word   ultemd 
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Before  a  menial^  oi^  even  a  relative,  might  bectede 
the  stibject  of  an  accusation,  tbsrt  cost  a  life.   Evto 
the  bordering  kingdoms,  which  enjoyed  a  nofidttti 
independence,  were  visited  by  thijf  plague*    4t 
was  a  maxim — that  no  individual  was  safe'Wftttn 
thriee  days*  matx^h  of  a  French  garrisoii!    THe 
continent,  from  the  Channel  i6  the  c6iififaeli  '*f 
Russia,  wad  tormented  with  sdrveiUance.  Through- 
out three-fourths  of  Europe,  na  man  could  be  tiwrfe 
(hit  he  would  ever  eat  another  meal  trnde^Ms 
own  roof.    No  man,  laying  down  his  head  balls 
pillow,  could   be   sure   that  he 'would  'not  he 
startled  before  mom  by  some  fiightfu3  domiciHftry 
visit,  under  the  pretext  of  searching  ibr  EngfiA 
merchandise,  but  in  reality  for  bis  owft  s^2tfre;« 
that  he  would  not  be  whirled  away  to  some  forti^ 
from  which  he  was  never  to  emerge;  or  enaerge, 
only  to  be  brought  to  a  mock  trial  at  Milan,  or 
Mantua,  or  Paris,  and  perish  before  a  military  tri- 
bunal!    The  French  mob  had  demolished  one 
Bastile,  and  found  in  it  but  one  prisoner.    Napo- 
leon created  eight  bastiles ;  and  the  list  of  his 
state  prisoners  amounted  to  hundreds :  those  were 
never  to  be  liberated.    The  imprisoned  for  iniiior 
offences,  chiefly  on  political  suspicion,  were  ascer- 
tained, on  the  fell  of  the  empire,  to  be  upwwfc 
of  fifty  thousand !   Such  are  the  lessons  of  goverft- 
ment  given  by  a  legislator  from  the  field. 

It  is  to  the  honour  of  England,  of  raAer  of 
that  freedom  which  supplies;  nerve  and  virtue  tO' 
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a  fwfie^  that  her  determinaltipn  ^ieyer,gave,^ay. 
Yet  tha  evife  of  proti^apt^,  hostiHty,  were^  ifov^r 
prwaiog  on  tier  with  a  weight  which  it  r;e(},uir^d  all 
ker  fortitude*  to  swtain.  ^  The  vividnessi  of  actual 
cmflictwaa  gone.  There  ws^  no  enemy  pn  the  s^as, 
to  anioiate  her  with  sew  triumph ;  war  on  la^ 
was  bppelesg  against  the  bulwark  of  steel  that 
fenoed  the  empire  aod  the  vassals  of  Napoleo^. 
Her  pillars  of  state  and  war  had  fallen ;  Pjtt^,  Ifox, 
^d  K^son^  within  a,  few  months  of  e^etch ,  other. 
llijB  Berlin  and  J^ilan  deprees,  ;Etfter,^orkin|^  their 
indesqribable  ruifi  on  the  continent,  were  gradu- 
ally sapping  ber  ^nmierce.  The  enemy  had  dt 
last  detected  tbe  vulnerable  part  of  her  strength ; 
and  England  was  now  less  a  vigorous  and  warlike 
natiop,  fighting  her  enemy  round  the  glob^^.av^ 
striking  active  blows  wherever  p^  was. to  bp 
haad ;  than  a  great  blockaded  garrison,  waiting 
witi^in  its  walls  for  the  attack,  forced  to  husbajul 
its  ivaterials  of  support,  and  preparing:  to  display 
the  last  powers,  of  passive  fortHude. 

In  this  cfasis ;  when  all  hope  of  change  had 
^^aoished ;  when,  unquestionably,  mere  valour  and 
energy  had  done  their  utmost ;  and  slavery  or 
sternal  war  seemed  to  be  the  only  alternative  of 
iNitioQs;  an  interposition,  a  single  event,  unex- 
pected as  the  descent  of  fi  spirit  of  heaven, 
threw  a  sudden  light  across  Europe,  and  sum- 
moned the  day. 

It  does  not  derogate  from  this  high  deliver- 

A  A 
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ance;  which  we  will  believe  to  have  been  pro- 
vidential; that  it  acted  by  human  passions.  The 
profligate  habits  of  the  Spanish  court  had  suffered 
Godoy,  an  adventurer,  to  rise  to  eminence.  The 
king  was  a  man  of  weak  understanding, — the 
queen  was  a  libertine, —  and  Godoy  was  the  open 
ruler  of  both.  But  even  in  Spain,  sunk  as  it  was 
in  the  deepest  slough  of  indolence,  ^d  kept 
down  there  by  the  heel  of  the  most  sullen  and 
jealous  superstition  that  ever  oppressed  the  hu- 
man mind;  there  were  curses,  deep  yet  loud 
enough  to  reach,  from  time  to  time,  the  ear  of  the 
minister,  and  make  him  anxious  to  provide  some 
supreme  power  safer  from  the  knife  and  the  poisQiu 
He  proposed  the  partition  of  Portugal  to  Napo- 
leon, securing  to  himself  the  province  of  Alentejo 
in  sovereignty,  as  a  recompense  for  conniving  at 
the  march  of  the  French  army  through  Spaui. 
But  he  had  to  deal  with  one  whose  sagacity 
foresaw  every  thing,  and  whose  ambition  grasped 
at  every  thing.  Napoleon  seized  Portugal,  ^oA 
gave  the  traitor  no  share.  The  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in 
1807,  relieved  him  from  the  chances  of  northern 
war,  and  he  next  turned  upon  Spain.  The 
tissue  of  artifice  which  he  wound  round  the 
nerveless  understanding  of  the  Spanish  court,  is 
unrivalled.  He  alternately  sided  with  the  Prince 
of  Asturias  against  the  king,  with  the  king  against 
the  prince,  and  with  both  against  Godoy ;  until, 
by  mere    dexterity,    he    induced    king,  queen, 
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prince,  and  Godoy,  quietly  to  give  themselves 
Hp  to  him,  walk  into  his  prisons,  and  leave  the 
Spanish  throne  at  his  disposal. 

Bat  there  was   a  scene  of  blood  to  come. 
Those  royal  imbeciles  were  not  worth  his  fiiry, 
they  had  felt  but  the  velvet  of  the  tiger's  paw ; 
others  were  to  feel  its  talons ;  and  they  were  in- 
stantly darted  at  the  throat  of  Spain.    The  first 
announcement  of  French  dominion  in  the  capital 
was  by  a  massacre!    Then  awoke  the  feelings 
that  Grod  has  treasured  in  the  heart  of  man, 
to  save  him  from  the  last  degradation.     That 
day's  blood  dyed  the  robe  of  the  usurper  with 
a  colour  never  to  be  washed  away.    The  ten 
millions  of  Spain   rose  as  one  man.     Without 
leaders,   vrithout  arms,   without  military  expe- 
rience, concert,  or  knowledge,  they  rushed  upon 
the  invaders,  and  overthrew  them  like  a  hurri- 
cane.   The  French  veterans,  who  had  seen  the 
flight  of  all  the  disciplined  armies  of  Europe  with 
their  princes  at  their   head,    were  routed   and 
slaughtered  by  shepherds  and  tillers  of  the  ground, 
by  women  and  children ;  with  no  other  fortresses 
than  the  rocks,  no  other  allies  than  the  soil  and 
sky,  and   no  other   arms  than   the  first  rustic 
implement  that  could  be  caught  up  for  the  de- 
struction of  a  murderer. 

It  is  only  due  to  the  feelings  of  England  to 
declare,  that  the  whole  nation  rejoiced  disinter- 
estedly in  this  proud  attitude  of  Spain.     What- 
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ever  might  be  the  advantages  of  thus  recom- 
mencing the  contest  with  Napoleon,  on.  a  new 
field,  and  assisted  by  auxiliaries  in  whose  cause 
every  heart  of  Europe  sympathised ;  the  first  and 
strongest  impulse  was. an  unselfish  desire  to  sup- 
port the  peninsula,  to  the  last  shilling  and  last 
soldier  of  the  kingdom. 

Napoleon  had  long  ascended  to  a.height  firom 
which  he  might  look  down  upon  the  diadems  of 
Europe;  but,  as  if  to  point  the  moral  of  ambitioo, 
he  was  yet  suffered,  for  a  moment,  to  enjoy  an 
aetual  indulgence  and  personal  splendour  of  sove- 
reignty, to  which  all  the  earlier  pomps  of  his  em- 
pire were  pale.    He  now  sat  down  to  a  banquet 
of  kingship,  and  feasted  to  the  full ;  while,  an  eye 
which  glanced  through  the  future,  would  have 
seen    his   throne    smitten   under  him,   and   his 
name  a  by-word  among  nations.     But,   for  the 
moment,  Europe  had  never  witnessed  so  mag- 
nificent a  spectacle  of  dominion  as  Napoleon's 
court   at  Erfurt.     He  was  surrounded  by  the 
monarchs  and  princes  of  the  continent  in  person. 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  with  his  brother  Con- 
stantine,  daily  attended  his  levees ;  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  sent  an  ambassador,  to  apologise  for 
his  absence  at  the  feet  of  this. universal  king; 
all  the  first  military  and  noble  names  of  Europe, 
marshals,  dukes,   princes,  and  prelates,  formed 
his  circle.     The  days  were  spent  in  the  occupa- 
tions suitable  to  this  display  of  royalty;  in  riding 
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over  fields  of  battle,  negotiating  treaties,  and 
deciding  the  fates  of  kingdoms.  Prussia  was 
fiyrgiven^  at  the  ihtercession  of  Alexander  ;  a  new 
code  was  vouchsafed  to  Holland ;  a  peace  vras 
proposed  to  England, — which  she  firmly  refused, 
unless  it  should  include  the  freedom  of  Spaiii; 
and  the  German  powers  were  haughtily  commanded 
to  be  still,  and  obey.  No  human  being  could  feel 
this  homage  with  a  keener  zest  than  Napoleon 
himself.  The  long  possession  of  a  throne  had  not 
deadened  the  slightest  nerve  of  his  sense  of  su- 
premacy ;  — "  Come  and  play  at  Erfurt,"  be 
wrote  to  Talma,  with  the  loftiest  sneer, — *'  you 
shall  play  before  ^pitful  of  kings.'' 

He  broke  up  the  Conference,  to  pour  an  army 
of  two  hundred  thousand  men  upon  Spain. 

1809. —  The  Spanish  war  teemed  with  great 
lessons ;  and  the  first  was,  that  the  only  security 
against  public  ruin  is  a  free  constitution.  It  would 
have  saved  Spain  from  that  miserable  spectacle  of 
a  depraved  and  efieminate  court,  a  domineering 
priesthood,  and  a  decaying  people^  which  invited 
an  invader ;  and  it  would  have  not  less  supplied 
the  only  strength  which  renders  a  country  uncob- 
<iuerable.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Spanish  pea- 
santry was  beyond  all  praise ;  but  it  expired  in  a 
year*  Joseph  Buonaparte,  *'  the  intrusive  king,"  as 
he  was  named  by  his  indignant  subjects,  returned 
to  Madrid ;  and  Napoleon,  after  having  brushed 
away  the  undisciplined  levies  of  the  juntas,  as 
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his  charger  would  a  swarm  of  flies^  rode  through 
the  peninsula  at  his  ease* 

In  one  comer  of  Spain  alone  he  fotind  resist- 
ance»  a  foretaste  of  that  fiery  valour  which  was 
yet  to  cost  him  his  diadem.  The  corps  under 
Moore,  after  having  been  endangered  alternately 
by  the  treason  of  the  Spanish  chief,  the  rashness 
of  the  British  envoy,  and  the  perplexity  of  the 
British  general,  had  at  length  retired  upon  Gra- 
licia.  Napoleon,  who  felt,  at  all  times,  a  personal- 
exasperation  against  England,  determined  to 
strike  a  blow  at  her  heart,  by  utterly  crashing 
this  corps :  in  his  own  ruthless  phrase,  — "  he 
would  put  all  the  wives  and  mothers  of  England 
into  mourning."  He  thundered  after  Moore  vnth 
a  force  of  forty  thousand  men. 

But  he  found  that  the  British  soldier  and  sailor 
were  men  of  the  same  blood ;  the  spirit  of  Trafal- 
gar wa^^^^e  him.  He  ought  to  have  extin- 
guished the  retreating  army  at  once :  his  number 
amounted  to  nearly  three  lilies  theirs :  he  had  all 
the  advantages  of  command  of  the  country,  un- 
limited resources,  high  equipment,  troops  flashed 
with  uncontested  victory,  and,  more  than  all,  his 
own  mighty  name :  before  him  was  a  small  body 
of  men,  hopeless  of  the  contest,  disgusted  with 
the  country,  uncertain  of  their  general,  and  in  re- 
treat—  a  word  that  of  itself  throws  a  damp  upon 
the  soldier,  and  pre-eminently  upon  the  soldier 
^:  "'^fe.      of  England.     Yet  upon  that  little  army  the  con- 
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queror  of  the  continent  was  never  able  to  make 
the  slightest  impression  r  The  elements  fought 
s^inst  them ;  the  rains  and  snows  threw  their 
battalions  into  disorder :  famine  unnerved  them ; 
but  they  felt  no  other  victors^  The  wild  moun- 
tains and  dreary  defiles  of  Galicia»  proverbial  for 
faarrepness,  were  covered  with  the  dying  and  the 
d^ad^  the  wreck  of  the  British  army,  wasted  by 
night  marches,  hunger,  weariness,  and  despairs 
but  the  bold  spirit  survived ;  the  sound  of  a 
French  gun  was  as  the  sound  of  a  trumpet ; 
the  mutinous  were  instantly  restored  to  order, 
the  fugitive  returned,  the  wounded  forgot  their 
wounds,  the  famished  and  the  dying  started  from 
the  ground,  gathered  their  last  strength,  and  died 
with  the  musket  in  their  hands. 

Napoleon's  sagacity  did  not  fail  hini  here. 
A  few  rencontres  of  the  British  rear-guard  with 
the  6lit€  of  his  troops,  soon  convinced  him  that  at 
least  no  glory  was  to  be  gained  by  the  pursuit : 
and  after  a  brief  but  gallant  cavalry  action,  in 
which  Lords  Stewart  and  Paget  broke  the  squa- 
drons'of  his  favourite  regiment  of  guards,*  and  at 

•  This  action  delighted  the  French  infantry.  They  saw 
every  feature  of  it  from  the  heights,  and  were  rejoiced  at  the 
defeat  of  the  guard.  The  French  cavalry  had  assumed  that  air 
of  superiority  over  the  other  branches  of  the  service,  which  those 
branches,  in  all  countries,  so  naturally  repay  with  dislike ;  and  the 
cavalry  of  the  imperial  guard  were  only  the  more  remarkable  for 
this  military  coxcombry.  They  added  to  their  pride  in  themselves 
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jlhioh  (^<  waft  ,md  to  haye  boen  promit ;  he 
^r^  a«my;to  easier  triumplks^^  .and  Mmimttol 
^,  [Si»Ht !  th0 :  wugh,  expteiment  -ot  f^  dfiviiigr^the 
flntish  kitQ^  tb^  ^mJ"  /Aa  it  mBi  fais  Mlitia) 
fpllpy  :to  keep'  tbe  tnarshal^s  baton  at  a:  suf- 
l^cmt '  dirtUDi^  *  from  |;he  jeeeptre;  he  badv  pn>^ 
^Uy,  na  dismclinalioji  to  see  SduH-b  prkle» 
ifliict).  had  aJiready  givea  bim  sg^tm  dlstuibaiifie  k 
Poiijugal,  slightly  lectured  by  the  Engliah  swkhA. 
^p:^w  left  him  to  pursue  fortune  to  the  borders 
pf.th^  English  elevieat*  Nei^  was  comirtanrier 
D^Qo^,  bs^ed.    He  was  unable  to  gaia  a  smgle 

and  their  horses,  in  their  mustacbiQS,  and  thj^  vu\gwr  m^immeM 
ot*  court  soldiership^  demands  of  a  choice. of  quarters,  and  othtf 
j^rivilegesy  which  excited  the  gall  of  the  regiments  of  the  line 
fi4ore  thim  their  tinsel  atid  feathers. 

(hi  tkis  oocasioo,  thej  had  roie  down,  tinder  Le  Clerc,  t 
^ourite  aid*de-oainp  of  the  emferori  to  <^  aimJiUiOft  thefiig^ 
1^^  ]'*  for  their  contempt  of  owe  dfuifantlffl  tvoppft  w«9  in  Ihe 
highej^t  tone.  The  whole  French  camp  ran  out  to  see  this  esq 
victory^  They  were  not  kept  long  in  suspense;  the  British 
fmssars  made  quick  work  of  it;  they  no  sooner  saw  the  showy 
gartk,  than  they  dashed  at  them,  broke  them  tn  all  direcdoos, 
4rj3tb  one  pari  back  tfaoeoiigh.llm  tiver^  aid  iiidd&tlie  lest, 
,wj|tb  their  geoeraU  prisoners.  The  fi^^itites;  on  fe-^iscradtngthe 
hill,  were  received  with  a  general  shout  of  scorn  by  the  infantry: 
taunted  Mrith  all  kinds  of  insolent  questions,  and  asked  '<  how 
they  liked  annihilating  the  enemy  f — ''  whether  they  were  pleased 
With  the  cold  bath  after  their  promenade  V  —  and,  above  all, 
''what  quaners  they  would  pcefer  for  the  night?*'  The  guards 
weje  in  no  condition  to  retort,  but  snllenly  rode  to  the  rear, 
and  were  hazarded  no  more  in  skirmishes.  .    . 
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didne^  tBo«qr>  or-fodd- ^-'Tlue^  hid  txp*cted  to 
fin4  pixoriskolis  o*  tlie  tdftd^ — ^Ihey^liraid'^v^r^ 
JiMfdesefted^  tke  fle^t- was  >t(>  bore  beente^dy 
ti>  reeeive  tbem  at  Oorunna.-^from  the  Wights 
flmy- catild  noJt  dee  u  sail  Tound  the  horizon.     ' 
<i  :T<fae  Sjpaddavds  bad  Mthio^  in  their  maigtoiiies 
ixttf  inowdy,    wkksh  ^  madie  them  frenzied  add 
figioas ;  m^e  impov^ished'wine  of  the  province^ 
which  produced  disorders. — But  the  sight  of  the 
Wteikch  columns  overtopping  the  heights  round 
'Corunna,  made  them  soldiers  once  more.    Hxey 
tore  the  shock  of  their  well-appointed  antagonists 
wit;b  tnatiopa^  fortitude,  rushed   upon  them  in 
ffitum^  witli  half  their  numbers  drove  them  back 
jdki  every  point,  and,  covering  the  ground  with 
slaughter,  remained  masters  of  the  field*    Moore 
fell,  in  the  moment  of  victory^  cancelling  dXl  biv 
l^ors  by  hifii  gaJlai^t  deaths  and  earning  for  him<r 
«df  a  recodrd  in  the  hearts  of  bis  eountrymen.  The 
wmy  embark?dd  without  a  shot  being  fired  by  the 
eiiemy.    Soult  had  received  too  severe  a  lesson 
to  hazard  a  second  trial.      The  lion  had  turned 
found  op  the  hunter,   given  him  a  grasp  that 
paralysed  him,  and  then  walked  quietly  away. 

The  Spanish  war  lingered.    The  enthusiasm 
of  the  multitude  must  always  be  transitory^  Their 
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means  of  life  are  too  dependent  on  daily  exertion, 
and  too  much  exposed  to  an  invader^  to  make 
them  capable  of  long  enduring  a  warfare  ift 
the  bosom  of  the  land.  The  beginning  of  the 
second  campaign  found  the  insurrection  melted 
away,  tiie  enemy  masters  of  the  chief  ctties/  and 
the  people  in  despair.  The  hatred  subsisted ;  but 
the  lofty  passion,  the  valour  in  the  field,  and  the 
zeal  of  public  sacrifice,  were  gone.  The  dagger 
was  feebly  substitated  for  the  sword ;  asd  the 
blood  of  Frenchman  send  Spaniard  was  spilled  in 
the  gloomy  and  useless  interchanges  of  private 
vengeance  and  military  retribution. 

Now  was  fulfilled  the  evil  of  a  despotic  go^ 
Ternment.  It  is  the  instinct  of  all  despotisms  te 
extinguish  individual  character.  They  have  no 
fear  of  a  generatioh  of  ndt>les;  such  as  cling  to 
the  skirts  of  foreign  coarts,  fed  on  die  emoluments 
of  fictitious  offices,  and  content  to  discover  dignity 
in  stars  and  strings.  They  have  no  fear  of  a 
peasantry ;  P^^  ^atie  too  remote,  and  too  busy  in 
toiling  for  theif  daily  bread,  to  be  objects  of 
alarm.  But  their  terror  is  the  middle  order ;  the 
natural  deposit  of  the  virtue,  manliness,  and 
vigour  of  a  state ;  the  trunk  of  the  trecy  which 
both  root  and  leaf  were  created  to  feed,  and 
without  which  they  would  both  be  but  cumberers 
of  the  ground. 

There  was  no  middle  order  in  Spain.  A  Roman 
Catholic  throne  and  priesthood  had  long  trampled 
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it  into  the  grave*     For  centuries,  every  vigorous 

inteUect  or  free  spirit  tiliat  started  up  in  Spaia^ 

had  expiated  its  offmce  by  the  dungeoos  of  the 

Inquisition,  or  death.    The  hour  of  national  peril 

eame;    the  hero  and  the  statesman  were  then 

wiidly  called  for,  but  the  call  was  unansiwered; 

they  were  not  in  existence;  the  soul  was  in  tbs 

grave,  or  on  the  winds ;  and  Spain,  once  so  admi-* 

rable  f(»r  the  brilliancy  of  its  warlike  and  poii^ 

tical  genius,  exhibited  the  extraordinary  reverse^ 

of  ten  millions  of  brave  men  without  a  soldier 

to  lead  them ;  and  juntas  and  councils  in  every 

province  without  a  statesman  aq)able  of  direct^ 

ing  them  to  any  measure  of  common  wisdom. 

Tixe   burden  soon   fell  on   the  British,  and  it 

was  heroically  sustained.     But  the  succefisea  t^ 

the  peninsular  war  are  too  familiar  to  be  de*« 

tailed  here.     Six  years  of  almost  uninterrEpted 

campaigns;   in  which  all  the  resources  of  the 

art    of  war   were    displayed    on    both    sides; 

proved  that  England  could  be  as  invincible  by 

land  as  on  the  ocean,  placed  the  Duke  of  Wel« 

lingtoa  in  a  rank  with  Marlborough,  planted  the 

British  standard  in  France  for  the  first  time  since 

the    Henries  and  Edwards,   and  gave  the  first 

blow,  within  his  own  frontiers,  to  the  hitherto 

unchecked  and  unrivalled  career  of  Napoleon. 

The  British  army  alone  had  interposed  be*^ 
tween  Spain  and  total  slavery.  For  some  years 
its  strength  was  inadequate  to  the  extent  of  the 
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field,  and  to  the  vast  resources  of  the  French 
empire.  But  a  large  share  of  its  difficulties  arose 
from  the  Spaniards  themselves.  The  successive 
parties  which  assumed  the  government  were 
found  equally  feeble.  The  spirit  of  the  juntas 
was  timid,  frivolous,  and  formalising.  With  the 
most  worthless  part  of  national  pride,  they  felt  it 
an  insult  to  be  saved  by  the  sword  of  strangers; 
with  the  lowest  part  of  national  prudence,  they 
dreaded  to  irritate  the  enemy  by  defeating  him; 
They  hated  the  French,  but  they  would  not  be 
helped  by  the  English,  and  they  could  not  help 
themselves.  In  this  decrepitude,  they  solaced 
their  wounded  vanity  by  satires  and  ballads, 
determinations  of  future  heroism,  and  the  grand 
recollection, —  that  their  forefathers  had  expelled 
the  Moors,  though  the  feat  had  cost  them  threci 
hundred  years ! 

Those  absurdities  should  be  remembered  for 
higher  purposes  than  ridicule.  They  shew  how  ^ 
totally  the  spirit  of  a  grave  and  high-hearted 
people  may  be  perverted  by  a  false  s^nstem  of 
government.  The  old,  generous  virtue  of  the 
Spanish  soil  bad  now  force  enough  only  to  throw 
up  those  flaunting  weeds.  With  liberty,  it  had 
lost  the  rich  productiveness  of  liberty.  The 
juntas  differed  from  the  courtiers  of  the  Philips 
and  Ferdinands  in  nothing  but  a  cockade. 

A  few  years  saw  them  sink  into  insignificance; 
and  they  merited  their  fate.    They  had  mad^  no 
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use  of  .the.  highest  advantages  of  thek  connexion 
with  England.  From  the  great  land  of  freedom, 
literature,  and  religion,  they  borrowed  nothing,but 
money  and  arms.  They  shrank  from  the  natural 
and  only  means  of  renovating  the  national  heart. 
While  Spain  was  under  the  foot  of  her  enemy, 
with  the  blood  gushing  from  a.thousand  wouads, 
they  would  suffer  no  infrision  of  that  living  stream 
of  health  and  virtue  which  glowed  under  the  im- 
pregnable corslet  of  England.  They  turned  away 
their  purblind  eyes  from  the  splendours  which 
should  have  taught  them  to  see ;  and  abjured  her 
press,  her  legislature,  and,  above  all,  her  religion. 
The  cry  of  '*  Heresy"  was  as  keen  as  in  the  days 
of  Loyola.  They  dug  up  the  bodies  of  the  English 
soldiers,  as  unworthy  to  sleep  in  the  same  clay 
with  a  Spaniard.  They  repelled  and  suppressed 
the  Bible !  that  first  book  which  a  true  legislator 
would  put  into  the  hands  of  his  people,  even  as 
the  noblest  manual  of  patriotism. 

All  the  art  of  man  was  never  able  to  reconcile 
religious  slavery  with  civil  freedom.  What  can 
be  the  independence  of  him  who,  but  by  the  per- 
mission of  a  priest,  dares  not  read  the  Bible — that 
first  and  most  perennial  source  of  freedom ;  that 
highest  fount  of  stainless  principle,  unhesitating 
courage,  and  fidelity  strong  as  the  grave ;  which, 
while  it  ministers,  beyond  all  philosophy,  to  the 
contentment  of  a  private  career,  and  divests  the 
bosom  of  all  eagerness  for  the  trivial  and  vanishing 
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distinctions  of  public  life,  yet  hfffB  every 
under  the  vespcmsibflity  of  exerting  his  best  powers 
for  the  public  good ;  that  book,  which,  teachmg 
him  to  be  zealous  without  violence,  and  aspiring 
without  ambition,  and  filling  his  mind  with  calmer 
and  loftier  contemplations  than  the  unsubstantial 
visions  of  earth,  prepares  him  to  look  with  com- 
posure on  the  severest  sacrifices,  solicit  no  other 
praise  than  the  testimony  of  his  own  conscience, 
and  silently  devote  himself  to  the  cause  of  man, 
and  of  that  mighty  Being  who  will  not  suffer  him 
to  be  tempted  beyond  his  power. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


THE  REGENCY. 


The  Prince  of  Wales,  after  a  long  retirement  from 
public  life,  was  recalled  by  an  event  which  created 
the  deepest  sorrow  throughout  the  empire.  The 
affliction  which,  in  1788,  had  made  the  king 
incapable  of  government,  was  announced  to  have 
returned.*  A  Regency  Bill,  with  restrictions,  to 
last  for  a  year,  was  passed.  The  more  than  useless 
bitterness  of  the  old  contest  was  not  renewed ; 
Its  leaders  had  perished ;  a  judicious  declaration 
that  the  prince,  from  respect  to  the  king,  would 
make  no  immediate  change  in  the  ministry,  at 
once  quieted  fears  and  extinguished  hopes ;  and, 
with  all  resistance  at  home  conquered,  or  neutral- 
ised, he  entered  upon  the  great  office  of  Regent  of 
a  dominion  extending  through  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  numbering  one  hundred  millions  of  people, 
and  constituting  the'  grand  resource  of  liberty, 
knowledge,  and  religion,  to  mankind. 

The  reign  of  George  the  Third  was  now  at 
an  end,  for  though  nominally  monarch,  he  never 
resumed  thfe  throne.     The  lucid  intervals  of  his 
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malady  soon  ceased,  and  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life  were  passed  in  dreams.    Perhaps  this  afflk- 
tion,  from  which  human  nature  shrinks  with  such 
terror,  was  meant  in  mercy.    He  had  lost  his 
sight  some  years  before ;  and  blindness,  a  fearful 
privation  to  all,  must  have  been  a  peculiar  suffer- 
ing to  one  so  remarkable  for  his  habits  of  dili- 
gence and  activity.     The  successive  deaths  of 
those  whom  we  love,  are  the  bitter  portion  of 
age;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  king 
must  have  seen  the  graves  of  his  queen,  his  s(m, 
and  of  that  grand-daughter,  whose  early  death 
broke  off  the  lineal  succession  of  his  throne.   It  is 
gratifying  to  the  recollections  which  still  adhere 
to  this  honest  and  good  king,  to  believe  that,  in 
his  solitude,  he  escaped  the  sense  of  those  mis- 
fortunes.   The  mind,  *'  of  imagination  all  com- 
pact," is  not  to  be  reached  by  exterior  calamities. 
All  that  human  care  could  provide  for  the  comfort 
of  his  age  was  sacredly  attended  to.     A  letter 
from  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  Lady  Suffolk,  one 
of  the  former  suite  of  the  royal  family,  states  — 
*'  that  his  majesty  seemed  to  feel  perfect  kiq^pi- 
ness;  he  seemed  to  consider  himself  no  longer  as 
an  inhabitant  of  earth,  and  often,  when  he  played 
one  of  his  favourite  tunes,  observed,  that  he  was 
very  fond  of  it  when  he  was  in  the  world.    He 
spoke  of  the  queen  and  all  his  femily,  and  hoped 
that  they  were  happy  now,  for  he  was  much 
attached  to  them  when  in  the  world." 
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The  character  of  George  the  Third  was  pe- 
culiarly English.  Manly,  plain,  and  pious,  in  his 
individual  habits ;  he  was  high-minded,  bold,  and 
indefatigable,  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  his 
people  and  the  honour  of  his  crown.  He  was 
"  every  inch  a  king  !*' 

The  sovereign  of  England  differs  in  his  office 
and  spirit  from  all  others :  he  is  hot  an  idol,  to 
be  shewn  forth  only  in  some  great  periodic 
solemnity,  and  then  laid  up  in  stately  useless- 
ness;  but  a  living  and  active  agent,  called  to 
mingle  among  the  hearts  and  bosoms  of  men ; 
not  a  gilded  bauble  on  the  summit  of  the  consti- 
tution, but  a  part  of  the  solid  architecture,  a  chief 
pillar  of  the  dome.  If  this  increase  his  sphere 
of  duty,  and  compel  him  often  to  feel  that  he  is 
but  a  man,  it  increases  his  strength  and  security. 
The  independence  of  other  monarchs  may  seem 
tnore  complete,  but  history  is  full  of  examples 
of  itsprecariousness;  it  is  the  independence  of  an 
amputated  limb.  The  connexion  of  an  English 
king  with  his  people,  is  the  connexion  of  a  com- 
mon life,  the  same  constitutional  current  running 
through  the  veins  of  all,  a  communion  of  feelings 
and  necessities,  which,  if  it  compel  the  king  to 
take  a  share  in  the  anxieties  of  the  people,  re- 
turns it  largely  by  compelling  the  people  to  take  a 
vital  interest  in  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  king. 
Placed  by  the  law  at  the  head  of  the  common- 
wealth, he  excites  and  enjoys  the  most  remote 
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circulatiou  of  its  fame,  wealth,  a^d  freedom;  he 
id  the  Highest  angt  not>lest  orgap  qf  publjc  s^ 
lation,  but^  for  every  impuUe  whicii  he  cpipmif* 
nicates,  be  receives  vigour  ia  retura.  '*  Agitflt 
tnot(m,  magnoque  se  corpore  miscet.^^       , 

No  sovereign  of  tnglan^wae  ever  OMwe  a 
mooardh,  in  this  sense  of  public  care,  than  ^eo^ge 
the  Third:  he  was  altogetl^r  a  preature  jof  tb§ 
commonwealth;  tii^  personal  chojice  ^ppointe^ 
his  ministers,  h^  ^at  in  their  councils^  all  tbeu; 
proceediogs  can^e  under  his  revision;  he  knp 
nothing  of  favouritism  nd  ipdu]|^|| 

a  liatural  and  g/eneroui  the  fortun^ 

pf  his  friends  to  the  h  off  w}th  llif 

boyhood  th^  predilectio  ,  and  ^f Mff 

&rth  suffefed  no  perso  )i^p^^  t^ 

business  of  the  couutry^ 

The  I 

steru,  fi  \ 

differen  \ 

olhei  ii 

dividua  1 

of  the  I 

Int  I 

was  th< 
fessed 

tutiou,  \ 

sitter  o  \ 

rapidly 
which  \ 
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dows/  wBs  levelled  at  the  master  w}ip  empmoijked 
them;  and^  the  manliness  with  which^  the  king 
stood  forward  to  take  tipon  himself  th^  rf^^poi^^ 
sibiliiy  of  government,  exposed  him  to^^very  shaft 
of  malice^  disappointment^  Jmd  revenge. 

But  assailants  like  those  are  boi?!  fo  p?nsh; 
and  t^e  name  of  Wilkes  alone  suryivep,  preserved ji 
doubtless^  by  the  real  services  whioh  he  inyolviq- 
tarijy  rfeAdered  to  the  constitution.  Wilkes  yrpvA^ 
have  J  been  a  courtier  ^  by  inclination,^  if  hP  hjEid 
hot  Ji^en  a  demagogue  by  neces^i^y*^^  W}^yf 
s\i*bf  le, ,  and  licehtioufe,  he  would  have  ,  glittered 
as  an  appendage;  to, the  court  of  Charles;  the 
Second;,  but  the  seyere  virtu^i^  of  Geop[;g€;  th^ 
Tj^ird,  drove  him  to  tjhe  populac^^  \  l(et|,he  f^^ 
altbgetlier  different  from  thos^  whQ  ^^ve  $iwqq 

^  had  no  na^ura^^^ra- 

bmitted^  to  their  ^pi^- 

p  for."fjbeii;Ypip.e^i" 

i  in  triumph,  that  he, 

[fin  their  hands.  i^\^ 

w  the  highejrira^k^, 

rftise 

[  into 

enace^ 

liary,^ 

abqve 


loves 
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io^rea&e:  4m  arfaitntry  spirit  ¥rfta ^cre^iig^iatt  tba 
constitution;  that  spirit  wbioh^like  thb  toad  at  the 
em  Gf  crur  first  parents,  is  coniteBt  ta  come  ib  the 
meanMBt  Almpe^  but  which  contains  vdiihiA^itlnl 
the  powers  of  agaaat  anned*  7%s  pretdgatiiii 
vrhicb  had  been  wsested  irom  the  dieoabe  wad 
usurped  hy  the  minister,  and  a  secretary  of  slatea^ 
waf  rant  differed  from  a  leUre  ds  ioac^et  oid^M 
wuncu  While  those  committals  were  :nlid;  no 
mam^iras  fiecwe;  and  liberty  mast  either  have 
perished^  or  been  restored  by  the  despeirate  remedy 
of  a  revolution..  Wilkes  fonght  this  battle  at  Job 
emu  risk,  for  the  country;  and»  selfkh  as.  bk 
patriotism  was,  the  service  deserves  netito  be 
forgotten.  ^1  ' 

But,  from  this  crisis  the  Jking  came  cut  lUh 
Miatned.  If  either  the  <^ime  nor  &e  rtetrtMuss 
was  his.  JVnd  in  that  cadnoiei:  hour  which,  sopn 
or  latoy  comes  to  tiU  nien;^  Wilkes,  sathtied  «Bd 
eld,  amd  with  leiaum  to  repeat  cf  faction^  was 
in  -the  habdt  <^  oflering  a  ready  iiDmolge  to  ftbe 
virtues  and  sincerity  of  the  kdng.  .  ^'      .  1 1:  sa 

After  a  few  years  the  king  was  summontdild 
war  by  the  revolt  of  America^  The  isuctefife  of 
that  revolt  cannot  justify  it.  If  the  ooloniesriwre 
eppiessed^  the  oppression  was  lettacted,  an^Aef 
were  cffered  eren  Btore  than  they  had  ever  aaltdL 
But  their  object  bad  speedily  grown,  ifixm^lneli^ 
into  rebellioc^  aod  fromaUianod  iisk6vindep»id^ 
ence ;  eventually,  a  fortunate  rei^ult  for  JBn^Md^ 
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«Uoh>migkt 'hweKKen  the  €0ii9dti^OD  0vet^ 
bj^itbet  weight  of  Amdridaii  patronag^e. 
wliWe  affo  not  to  judge  of  the  wisdom  that  \m^ 
icrtDok  tahet  vmt,  by  its  icoddfudt  m  mferior  fastuds. 
But^/the  eoistest  \ma:  akogetfaer  new,  and  fitted 
te  be  Jim  disgriK^e^of  |)olitical  and  military  ealetK 
IkAmi  the  ''^  apprebriUm  rtga&a  medsdmeJ^  The 
tactifcs'of  a  peasant  war  were  an^  unsolved  probtetn 
imtUe  scienoe*  The  strength  of  army  against 
wny  might  be  catoakted;  but  whwe  w«s  the 
afidunetie  fer  the  wilderness,  for >  Uie  swamp,  the 
m^toeiralsle  £Miest»  and-tbeii^Ugnant  sky?  \^t; 
wliileithd  stn^gle  was  m  suspense^  a  new  antago^ 
aifcb  dppnred;  Ftance,  in  short-sighted  jealousjr 
of  England,  broke  her  treaties,  and  ranged  herself 
QQiitlie  aiemys  side;'  tyranny /and  democracy 
fimni^  that  singular  alliance:  whioh  wa^  so  ftensi^ 
nqmd.oal  the  Frbndn  tiu'one*'  But  the  war  was 
6Mciitd6d.«  The  king's  duty  had  been  do&et  he 
was  Qotitosee  tsmeiy  the  dismembermeintof  his 
eifipire.  Whett  tile  tiansaction  was  complete^  the 
same  duty  made  him  aoq[uie9ce  ia  the.  &te  <yf 
battle* 

t'  Yet,  tiiis  partial  revefrsewas  suddenly  and 
Qttgn&ently  omnpensated  to  England  by  her 
tniittiphs  over  Branoe  and  Spain.  The  defeats 
oC"^  enemy's  fleets  were  memorable ;  and  the 
thiuideift  of  her  victory  had  scarcely  died  on  the 
Atlaotio^  wbea  they,  were  echoed  bade  from  the 
bauktiiometits*  of  Oibmltar.     The  spot  upon   her 
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im^  wto'bwt  a  spot  ufiML  "the  snm>  yjusiUie.for 
a  iiHmieiit,.a0d  thto  bttiMDg  iii^  fenfolA  f^oryi. 
:  Tbe^DftliamL  the  heaviMt  tritL  iqraabfctoml. 
Ttoiniebile  cl  Uie  leiglitMiitli  (mibgy.kM  ttiAir 
Mtail:p^eBptiK»a  fi»p'w^ofau(tlief«MiitiiQt^cpd- 
ommd;  glance  angunsd  iiimti im>mb  eggtijujdiimjf 
etMinge  vmtk  at)  b»&(L.  'Eho.  piiUie  xiniwli  wwe 
i»olikiiig;.  ofidieold^ cofateBted  fiepAogBtimjioh^ 
ftity.  yeaigs.  faeliqfrecl  dut^peoUid  i)egya%iml1io  jbiolA 
dottbts  iancb  gidkljf  oowrlusiDw. ;.  leadify^ Mfh} rtJnt 
bad' dttw^  been  i4i{roadie(i:wHi)I>adbom^^^^ 
watf  treoteii  ^th  iioefmamgtfuuiH^y  abA^^^ 
jb^aptLeismrinreltgioiudaw,  ^imApBfmxivmMi^ 
eMsei  the  dUthictAoiiuicC  ^the  |K)ipuJ«ni;ki9iAfim(; 
^ulai^  o^iiMiii  wwi  the  i(M>u  eikdttitajiihirtyiiii 
w^re  anibitida,  la^hoan^ipasrfpBi  artdmeiigcafmik 

^ 'IBhe  treo^heri^  i<tthfifikea<ih  goi^^nito 
MttoilQd  mpdiy  itttlf.;^  wUte.ik  liai^tJiyrAMkfli 
fi»»«ra04 .  tQj  •  the/  daw^^ 
Frtutoe- wtapi^/ in  smUea.  coftflfO^tiMuii^Ttm 
affliayv 'tetnoiingr.  £roia  dAiintaoioaw:  JiaAi J>lMiig^iljyKl^ 
%e4t  tba: poitit of  thotr Sanctis.)  I'Shitpi^iUwiw 
pui«e>^miS'iD6tantIyigi&6ii«.anlQkiltiwaji  ifv^^lfhtef 
FV^mee  4A4  abraya/  .taeeft.itir  Kii)^tJM]3bi^u|Bi^t 
but  her  'vittea  haidi  tM«ajahiofly^aiQMi9/tlMi^pMlMt 
aiKi  hjghfborn:^^  aodvBs.tlMttjbhiiibeni  \mmbiw 
ft6potid0m  to,  thft iianItitiUe.  inohoBOl^tliei  wic(Mi7 
labours i  of  K£d^ketlt'|wlre9  iibei  hi^i&f>itdfpiJMdk 
ftoatJed'oii  ialHaioilm'ttegifin^qaad  Iteeiir^ 3Mrti(y 
^ore' than  the  shedow  oH  pafl6ii%i€iiHid2if>efaMK«. 
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the  peiofA^iJ  tfte  hixtinbiis  iemd  fentastic  vic^e  dT 
tte'  floble#  wis  overwhdih^d  ift  tUe  i^  i^and 
Mw  6ritbiii«lity  of  tbe  tmiifttiide.  Tht^  me&k 
of  ^Ae  reived  (hifidel,  dierpeiMsi^  bis  {y^libted 
winidMiB  »  tbe  tuatiobs  of  noUes  and  pnaa&i^ 
1111%  1^'iD  thci  r^ar  6F  tbei  finrioils  Mn»  of  daf«« 
mifi  itf  4he  s<Metfi|. '  'Cfad  prieat;  th«  nobley  tod 
Ato'Bo^ttvigfn;  t^^p^tter  pAui  tbep^oAlty  of  m^ 
ftieilng^tli^  friix%tii»  of  tto  itatkidal  liiiiid.  Thb 
i{toM|  ite^Mtfdad  ^piMi'  tfefem,  they  fiefit  banrtUldnsd 
affite^  abili  bdndijr  oak  themselves  iiit<^  lit^  baoMb 
of  tbMr  «a:ei[Mitioik6rs.  And  tiii»  faHndness  atel 
asiodtohin€^  VBre  ttbt  limited  to  the  efftmiMite 
dipM^lMtgbn'the  c6i3*t,  or  tlto  feelbte  aad  indolenf 
{MA»66Mm<if'the  Irigii  offices  of  the  d^uordki; 

fFb«  'fiime  of  4b6  nhiHitude  wacf  aci  uokttbwn 
^l»lHe4t,  a  beWK;ma!!€!d  ftyrm  af  evi^  that  terrir 
fied  ^vta  itiMe'  vfho  had  loieeof  mofift  iniMr*iiiMt^ 
itt'lcallingf  'it  iifMiii^  the  edoth.  Mifc^beait  a^di  '^ 
tekldrb-i4df  thb  i^alaonttl  sfsnofnMy  werei  the/&«t 
toi'lygi  i«|ff};MI'  at  iheir  owii  imi>k>  and*  %)iii 
sdiikft  4)rMEf  ite  'titeilealated ^nd  itttttibld'  leiieffgteft. 
3Qi^  bad  timigtitf  i^at  tbey  migiit  pta^  m  the 
ttiiMhtofaW  ^vraricnesa  in'  imfety^i  by  poia<6ng  Cb  the 
v«leatt0  at  it  distaiKla ;  th^y  suddenly  felt't)^ 
t9ieie'  mAI  i^leame^  aiid  bhohig  up^  under  fbeir 
iiiet.  like  ihe'ItaUan  poisooa-odaketsy  th^  iiiaak 
bad  no  woner  dropped  <tf,  ttom  they  ielt  tbemn 
seWea  jpslrd^^sed  and  dying  owf  the  fanes  ^ 
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their  «wi>.  craeiUf^.  Ther^ iCm  be;  no  idoubt.  that 
those.  iMdeiy;  mme  of  wliiom  «rei»:bdiiftft^<^Mtd 
mtny  able;  Mr^ra.vitterly  imaioqmintbd.  wUib  tbe 
tremendous  influence  which  resides  in  the  i:om^ 
passions  of  the  people*  With  Mirabeau  and  his . 
ipimedi|tto  f«otion^  theiwhoie  was  aelfiirtuMta  and 
oharlatanisni;  their  mi^c  /vm3:for.tts  htore;  and 
wheatiifiji  brbughfttlieif 'deluded  kiAS,  like>IStill 
of/ obi,  to  knteL  'm  tlrar/  cweacA  oxA  aotfcit  tiak 
oracle,  they  ixiedi tailed  only  some  iiew.juggteiijr^ 
But  a  ^Qoogfatief!  powec  waa  tidere :  tbdyi  saw  f^mr 
6otiliiqus  $iimmQMi  answersd  by  a  tenild^jreiditj/il 
a  Vast  and  uncircmascribed  ^ipparitionriming  W 
foreitheoi,  uttenng  woird^  o^m  whiobit^y  bad.«(p 
QwtooU  aad  d^amg  to  tbfiir  infiiktiiated  kin^ 
thai  hk  day  waa  doAe,  his  throne  jpent  atiray^  and 
bi^  blood  (given  to  his  enemies  1  The»,  they  *eie 
o^erwhejiia^d  with  thi^^09*cioutoftiaj^wbatifhj^ 
bad.  dofie;  th$iy  mmk  at  tbe/^t  of  Ithtir  jiri^itiali 
md,  mik  yain  ven^imk  mphf^Jmi&rg^w^ 
for. their  guilt  and  bia  ruia*.   .,  .>  ni.vil) 

If  th^ii^nampibe  <)f  Fi:anca  were  mi  MUm6A\» 
thifintfountry);  Mi^iif.l^i^ni^  j^t.^nd^rji^ 
hostility^  afterwards  became  thOnpftOlte^tn^  ^ 
Bwope;  «  IftBge-  pdrtwn^ofj.tb^iwftritiijmiet  be 
attributed  ta-  the  Jfiiftg'^  i»diYi(4i»l  .cl«irftcte*.  f He 
steeped  ; to  .no,  baaeueas^  /personal  oc  jaieUtififdi 
he  presc^i^d  :the  tooet,  i4  public,  nftonak;  imji)^ 
highfi$t*etete.;.  be*^abwrv^  t^  ft^ 
shipped  tha  apiJttC  of  neligio»^ih^  <wa9  aiffaitby 
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bufebi^d^  a'f^nd  ftLther,  aiid  a  ^tridt  king.  Oil 
tftMse' qtialititift  he  Idd  the  fotrndftti^nsof  hi* 
tbrone^'a^d  for  ttkone  we  honour  him  ii|  his 
gfwe;  •        •      ■       ' 

.:      \  ....  ,.      T^ T 

I 

The  testrictioiis  oa  the  regency  e^tpired  in 
)&12,  and  the  party  itnder  Lords  <jrrey  'and 
GfetiviUe  epnftdently  expected  to  be  lecalle^  to 
office ;  boA  a  clearer  view  would  have  sl^wn 
them  that  they  had  lost  aU  inflaeQce  on  the 
pribce's  mind;  If  the  regent's  iiriendsbip  were 
t^  be  their  dependence^  k  had  nearly  passed 
iway  with  the  death  of  Fox  ;  if  similarity  of 
political  <opinion^  the  prince,  like  other  men, 
had  seen  the  rashness  of  his  early  conceptions 
Ishastised  by  time,  and  he  also  must  have  found 
It  diffionlt  to  comprehend  a  system  of  political 
Ihith.  compounded  of  tenets  so  long  opposed  as 
tiiK»s<e$  of  Lords  Grrey  and  Grrenville  ;  if  political 
wisdom^  ibe  etents  of  every  year  since  theh* 
dismissal  had  thrown  tiieir  predictions  into 
^ndign  d4i^;face.  Upon  this  last  point,  pablic 
«plmMcilone  would  have  compelled  the  priiKie 
Ito  reject  thetn*  ' 

<  On  the  first  ^lures  of  the  Spanish  war,  they 
hdd  become  determined  prophets  of  ill.  At  the 
cttandi^oeement  of  merf  campaign,  they  pro- 
ifounced  th«t  it  must  end  in*  disaster ;  imd  when 
itiefnded^in  victory,  they  pronouiiced  that  in  dis^ 
aM^  the  next  niust  begin.     They  saw  nothing 
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in  the>  hhmI'  gt4laiit  -aaMtetoM'  htH  a  wurti^  of 
MdkNral  Wood,  9tk  e)ttra/7agaiitt'flo^risil'<^iKiilkat7' 
■nmitji  at  vulgakr  gkdiartorehij).'  iiii>  er?i»y  tfMai^ 
nvti^  they  diMovered  -iiM3ktrieiib4«  raih:  '4M«ti' 
aM  the  humiKatng  necessities:  ef  party:'  It'ctia^' 
(^  not  ^tjfiMio  he  heat>4t.  '9tueHe  i»a«,  ^eriii^,  iMit 
^  mdi»idwii  In  opposition  <M  tbiit  ^itai«^(>^biH"'}# 
his  reid'senthi^entS'Wem  t)a>'be  spbheb,  ^oald  tM/tf 
have  f^Mia  tfi^fA))e6r'p#aiae<tO'thc)  dondoeC  ofilA0ft> 
Peninsular  «rar^  havie  >ire}tiiced'b  itft'ttot}te>tlppfi»^ 
ttni^iof 're««0rtng  tfae  fe»igiitu«8a  i&f  ilife'®#feh' 
airteH,  and  hiUfe  ttcid^d  MtUr  titrtUt^i'fei^Ung' 
in  'the  trae  Bfitishdftort  to  cvosh  «  tyrant;  ttrfdi 
restore  n  brave  ^ed|rie<  to»  the'  posb^dsioti'  iff  i^t 
sot).  ^BatQl^pmHtSon  Atte'd^nedW  gt?«%!fe«IC 
aapla^  ibf  tfid''fett^f»  liiia  fAHyA^Hptfu-iUf 
stevtes.  Vie({>ry-  felto^^  viet^;'  iiaiD^"^^}  tftn^^ 
htghett  ini{k>k{]W:e  and  >fb«, most' imt(tiedHdlA^^ 
kind  t'  Oppottitiott  lv«ts>  «tflt  ilii^i;^  'by^  ^'ftm<i 
and 'raised  its  «)tp1^ng<V<^ice  tO'^ptttMiefillimfi 
sttoeeates.  Th^  ekn^ve  wa»  ih  a  iibt»fnftf(6#^ffiti^i 
tdteticto  Uii  its  dJiMpiha^ : '  OppOtiiddi^  ^^Hk^ 
into  it^  coi^her,  W'nbiibiAg  iWt' ¥idion«  «lf  t^itt'j' 
and  continued,  pitching  its  rebel  dftnids'  Itti'^ty^- 
tittfi'^to-  ^e  itatmA  »on'g  of  thd'  eb«M^i7;%ya>  at 
snHAher  to  rfte-  /«?  paan  wf  Wapolfeoii;' '  ' ' '  ''••" 
-  S<^Rtt!  of  its  onttotis  pttt'tlj]ft4<ei«  j[)nt^ii»«<M(lC 
the 'French  manrtihals  ifonM'iia^'jti^y^^iv^ 
on  the  British  avmy  'lb  let'iV  es^tipe' t»  fhe  seiii'' 
side;  ethers^  dieelared  that  they' shboM ' @oti^di6r 
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a.  repetitioo  of  the  Cloateraewok.  conveoitioii,  or 
tbf».  $ttntemi0»'  a^.BwnUtg^  a  hntppy  < AltenMfmi 
t)r  ^e  ^wnmrs^f  al^neoeb  ptttt>uiik..''One  pvfiMt 
4to>agaiaM  hiavMiK l>sr  svpng*  tfctfk^  "for  all  m- 
tien&It|>uTpo«<es,  the  ,8pldj«c»  mighil  (tt  'well  be 
sjbmt  M,  ^U  Jfimes's  Pairk."  But,  if  the  scale,  ennk 
«^,ehi  bor«  jt^e  b0Dour»  of  Ei^glai^d,  thd.  glbry  of 
4)^  l»{i^Q^..]uek^  thAi  beuiu  Sfdpplfai  was 
flMi<mm»(l»iBpt.8i«9pl9:j  tlie  iMtiiof  «i|urlak,lHM: 
s^Wipf )ti9gl  jpQQ^  ,  4i|n:  mofftal  ^ ;  h»,  xra^ :  iteanmd 
*flllm{plwW  if  pwfw}Bnc*--Hthe.-iw»  ofi.4ert»y. 
-7-.t|wn  uftipQwinerajbl^-ttkBi  inawmteWebi"-— wit^ 
4(^,^B^q^^i^  iiv^9»(iens,jtfiat  romtaooo  to  hi» 
^lia^g^  .tso^q^,  tl^<  v«qp^gp«otsr.  ja ,  iao^Mty^aa 
iiK^  .ast  taflbfie^,.IPi4ii«lly/.  l^tilK  the  >ra4hn«M 
Vf|8,^9rn«i4r  Vy  Wi^WfWi  ap4  tite  impiety  left 
t|#t  tliua^b^,  tp;  »l9^';  the  iPBtio»  peta^vered.  k 
<tefefttiflg:  .tl^«»iiVncopqu«taW^  ^j^l^tiagthe 
iQli?)|ut|^Iey»  'UfttU  ,tibtctir>.cQimnoa  ,«piayie,«revo}ted 
«eM«t.tl)^>«i»fli»rmy^  oCth^if^vidi^^  ;,aiui  Op. 
P9iB}tii^jirmifon^:  tfr^l»&  rilei»^,at,Jtapt,  and' wait 
Im  t)l^co«tir)geRpj«t  that»,  likfk,tbe  l^orfcishprpiv-r 
^9fi^;iffm^.f^e^ciliioaxe $w  tt«baU^ tho lnaattq» 
«)KJ|,th#^liwiv  'mm  >  ,  _.  . 

t  lftlgL-nTjy#(aidTOip«stratiaB  feiw«*l^l|he  kiiig^ 
wk^  Mr.  P^rceK^t  si!t  its  boad,'  h^t  condttoled 
j^^Mi^  fiff^^  ya^h-  *peb)  pf>^ipi»  jStdyaprtage.  during 
tj^  yftVi  tbit:  the. )ffaifm>  .wotMdt  hwe,  r$%;wr(ifid  ite 
Iq$9.  9ft  a  gpn^faLinjfiry*  .Sutftbe  pfi»ce,  om  the 
«a{«aiimeiH;epaiiABjloC  tb^  iMtrostrioteid  i)ege«iK7«.iQflu> 
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enced  l^a  desire  to  C0mbiae.tb#,> whole  leg^ 
Juturo  in  the^rtmggte  a^net  thecoiumQa.^iietiy,, 
fMde  w  offer  of  employment  to  opposUiopri)^ 
muoa  with  tb^  Perceval  mmi$^j.  His  seatijia^Hi 
were  eicpvessed  ia  this  lettedr  tp  tiie:  IHifce.ef 
Yprk,.  I      vi^/ 

"My  p£aji£$x  BRoxaERj  —  As  the  restti«r» 
tions  oa  the  e^ereise  (^  the  r^iyal  authontj  "wiU 
shortly  Qxpire^  whea  I  must  msd^ie  my  arraiife^ 
Q^eats  for  the  future  admini^traitioa  ^  the  pf>w^ 
with  which  I  am  iuvested^  I  think  it  right*  ta 
communicate  those  seutiments  ^hich  I  was  \vxthr 
held  from  exfuressiiOgj  at  aa  eai^Her-  pe^riod  of  the 
s^sion,  i>y  my*  warmest  4e9ire  ths^t  th«t  expected 
motion  on  the  affairs  of  IrelaiHl  m^ht  unde^^  th« 
d^Uherate  discassioaof  padi^meqt,  unmix(^  with 
any  other  consideratioda^.        .f  m   t     a 

"I  think  it  hjwrdly  necessary  ta dJlyoMrjffr 
coUectioa  to  the  recent  eireumstaaces  uad§f  whi^h 
L  assumed  the  authorily  delegated  me  hy  jwrl^ah 
ment.  At  a  nH)ment  of  unexampled  d\S&(m^  anA 
danger,  I  was  called  upoa  to  make  a  seleetioiiial 
pemons  to  whom  I  should  intrust  the  funetiws 
of  the  executive  goverament.  My  sense  of  du^ 
tp  our  rojral  futher  solely  decided  that  choice ;  aad 
every  private  feeling  gave  we^:  to  consider^qs 
which  admitted  of  ao  doubt  or  hesitatioo* 

'^  I.  trust  I  acted  ia  ^t  leBpect  as  the 
genuine    repreasntative   o£.  the  august:  penofil 
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tatKl  I  have  tfcte  satisfttctioB  ^knol?rmg,'  *that  sttch 
was  the  cfpiDion  of  persons  ^r  whose  jtfdgmeirt 
^itid'-toftoawtWe  fefeHngS' I  entferttim^h'e  iii^est 
tiBspecit*  In'^arifeus'Hi^tattces,  *te  yatx  will  know, 
mheve  the  law  of  the  last  session  left  me  at'fiiH 
Jiberty,  I  waved  any  personal  gratification,  in 
order  tba?<!  his  raajtesty  riiight' retome,  ^n  his 
^fesfotatlmi  to  health,  €Vfery  pdw^i*  abd  pre^dgittt^ 
hrito^liig  W  the  crowft.  !  oert^dnTy  am  the  last 
perM^l  to  M^om  Jt  ean  be  permitted  to  despair 
of  oiir  royal  fether'*  recovery;  A  new  eriats  rioW 
aA%v'ed,-ana  I  cannot  but  r^Sect  with  satirfiawitiott 
m^iie  Events  which  have  distimgiiished  the  skbr([ 
psihdi  of  my  Restricted  regency*  It«t6a<l  of  saf^ 
fefJng  in  the  lose  of  her  possesskms,  by  the  gig^n^ 
ite*  foi-ce  which  Tias  been  employed  against 'theto. 
Great  Britain  has  added  mo^t  importaxltaequi'^ 
sitlotift  ix)  her  efopire.  The  'nfiitional  ftiith  has 
kf^ii  pte^evted  iti^^^idable  towards  out  allies;  dud 
if  chstfac^rfiis  streagth^  as  apj^ifed  to  a  ttatitfn; 
Aio  io^^reased  and  increasing  reputatiob  of  Msr 
*tejfesfy^s  arttis  will  show^toUbe  nations  erf"  tWe 
t^foAnent,  hbW  muoh  ihey  ihay  achieve  wheft 
auitiiated  by  a  glorious  spirit  df  resistance  t6  tt 
fcp^gti  yoke.  In  the  critical  situation  of  the  war' 
initio  Peninsula,  1 9hall  be  most  anxious  to  a^d 
any  measure  which*  can  lead  my  allies  to  suppose 
thbt  I  mean;  to  depart  irotn  the  present  system. 
Beeseverstnce  alone  can^  achieve  the  great  object 
in  question ;   and  I  cannot  withhold  my  appro- 
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iMtkm  from  those  who  lmv«  fconourabl^  distui* 
goished  ithemselves  m  Mppoi^  df'it.  1  have  no 
peedUiciionB  to  iD(fci1gt&-^tn>  rai^ntmenli  to  grii- 
tify-^no  objedsi^  to  attiaiii/bnt  such'  as  ai^  eoni- 
mtm  to  ^6'\riM>le  ^inpire.  'if '^uchl^  l^d^^  Ifeai^Dg 
^micipl^  ^t  mj  condtict— and  I  doi  appeal  to 
&k  paat  as  evidence  of  ^hkt  the  ftklnmre  will  be— 
I  flatter  aygelf  I  ahali  nkiet  -vHfk  tiie  Support  of 
imriiataettt;  And  6f'  Bt  ca&dM  and'^lighiebdi 
notion*  ilavittg  made  this  oommxinidatioti  <tf  tny 
mitiiiente  in'tl^s  new  and  ^^ttradrdthaiy  crisis  of 
ow  V  alBeuM, '  i  oatoot  cmichide'^i/fitUout'  expressing 
the  gratification' I  ^shbutd^feel;  if^ome  of  t^ose 
pevspM  Mrith  *^hom  ttte  eAHy  habits  '<lf  my  public 
*  fittt  were  fonned,  'wotild '  streiligtbeh  my  ha^. 
afldtecittstltiifie^  ai  pkrt  of  iiiy  j^oyerrimc^t.'' '  wiiii 
$8ch  stpport/and  s^ed  by  a  vigorotis  and'iini^ 
adminiiMnttlob,  Ibrmed  on  the  most  At^ral  ba£»p, 
I  «liai(  k>ok  ^Ch  additional  t^nfidenc^'^'a  }^ 
sperons  »mie'of  thid  iiibst  ardUouiE^  contest  in  Whicii' 
Grelit  BHtain  waai  feve^  engaged. '  You  are  iiuSfiior- 
isdd  to  commHtiickte  ihose  senthnents  td  luori 
Grey,  who,  I  hfcivfe  W  donbt;  wkl  mate  thw 
known  tb 'liOtd'OrenrHy.    '-      ''-'  **'"'  '  '  ;^"' 

"  I  am  always,  my  aearfst  Frederick, 

..    ,i  ^j  .     .,  ^       .    ■  ,■ '.  .  -  .  r.  -  t  p        T   laooi     • 

"  Your  ever  affectionatfe  brother,,.,    r 
*^  Carfton  ^otwe,'  Fc6^  13^  1812/*      < 

,  "iPv^4-T?li^ll  -sewi  a  toffyofthi*  letter 
immediately  to  Mr-  Perceval." 
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pJ^cc^  jb^  eoalition  nijustT;.,  To  jam' faibi^^aiid 
be  al^()  b?8  ^^ubordio^fif  woyJUiiaTe  b^d  oH  the 
nHu^e  Qf  9  tbird  coalitioQj  mtbout  .fcbe    pioit. 
TI^^  prpppfljal  ,wit3  d^elioed ;.  and  tfae.  nation  fnr 
C€^eded«  vyi'QPjEisctottS  ofito  los&   la  181 L,  Portu^ai, 
had  been  completely  ^leamd  oftbeenomy.    ba 
]|81^^  tli^^  gt^  ^ttl^  of  ^al^mafOA^if^  a  froof 
tjiat  ^li^  3nti0b  troops  could  be  fvpeiior  te  thft 
enep^y  in  tacUca  aa  well  i^  iu  vialpW]  ilhatifaioy 
ifere  '' ainaA^uvxu^fi^my;''  Mad^d  waalirecd 
(nmi  t^^  usfirpktig^k^ng^  and  tl^  j^neoch  iiiip]»^ 
flciapy^  Ui .  Spain  approa?  hp4  ita  >eaid* 
.     But  iwhi)^  Mr^,  Perceval  ^»aa  thiia  pmipac^ 
ouply  '4lrectipg  the  *»ffaw  of  tfee  letiipife,  tlte 
b^^H  of  ,9^  A80a^  p^t  aa  <e^  toibia  UaoM^ 
tes^,  apd  active,  life.     Qa  ,tbe   eFeinag.  ^af  .ftke 
Uth  pf  M^y,  ^aa  be  waa  paaawg  jbbfCRigb.  tbe 
lobby  pf  fye  bcaiae  of  (Cf^oxaapna,  a* maiii.  wlMited 
Pfevj^sly  placed  ^ujpw^lf  in  the  je«aai  of  th^ 
dooijWay,  fired  ?  pistol  inj^o  his  bpsotm*     Ilbe  baU 
eajteipi  hia  bj^rt;.  he  ottered,  but  the  motniu^ 
''jFpi  murdered^"  tottered  ;(bn|rar48:a  few,  sU^. 
and  fell  into  the  arms  of  soi^  pefsoaa  who  bad 
rushed  to  his  assistance.    He  was  carried  into 
the  room  of  the  speaker's  secretary,  while  medical 
aid  was'  sent  for.*    But  all  was  hopeless ;  he  died 
wittdn  k  iew  minutes.  'The  atrocious  act  waaao 
jaatantaaeous,  that  the  assassin  was  not  observed 
for!  siMDQ  :time ;  h^i  had  Mired  cUnily  t(^irds  a 
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bench,  and  was  looking  at  the  scene  of  confusion 
when  he  was  seized;  He  made  no  attempt  either 
to  escape  or  resist,  but  merely  said,  **  I  am  the 
unhappy  man ;''  and  surrendered  himself  to  the 
members,  who,  on  hearing  the  shot,  had  crowded 
into  the  lobby.  He  was,  of  course,  committed 
to  Newgate,  and  brought  to  trial. 

His  conduct  in  this  fatal  transaction  was  a 
melancholy  proof  of  the  delusions  to  which  a 
mind  even  of  some  intelligence  may  be  exposed 
by  a  violent  temper.  He  told  his  story  with 
the  simplicity  of  perfect  innocence.  He  wai 
an  Englishman,  residing  for  some  years  as  a 
merchant  at  Archangel.  Becoming  bankrupt, 
and  conceiving  himself  aggrieved  by  the  Rto^- 
sian  government,  he  had  applied  to  the  lEItltiiiili 
ambassador  for  redress ;  but  he  having'  notie  to 
give,  Bellingham  determined  to  shoot  him  for, 
what  he  pronounced,  his  negligence.  The  amlbai;- 
sador  escaped  by  being  recalled,  and  Bellih^atti 
followed  him  to  London, —  to  *'  shoot  him  tlrer6vj 
Still^  this  obnoxious  officer  escaped  ;' and  ^Ae 
broken  merchant  iserit'in  a  succession  of  memo^ 
rials  to  the  ministers.  He  was  at  last  informed, 
that  they  had  no  means  of  procuring  retribudbtl 
from  the  Russian  government ;  and  he  ^  tiikdd 
up  his  mind  to  shoot  the  first  minister  who  came 
in  his  way."  He  had  spent  the  day  walking 
about  London ;  and  when  the  hour  approached  d^ 
which  the  business  of  the*  house  of  comtnoDS 
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]93QaUj  begins,  bad  .stationed  bicDself  at  the 
lobby  door,,  with  a  pase  of  pistols  ia,  his  pockeU 
H^  addedt  that  ''  having  no.  personal  hostility 
ta<  Mn  Peroeyal,  he  woul4^  have  preferred 
shooting  the  ambassador;  but  that,  as  the. matter 
tucned  out,  he  waa  satisfied  that  he  had  only 
done  his  duty,  r  and/'  placing  his  hand  on/ his 
heart,  "  his  justification  was  therey  He  was 
6)rty-two  years  of  age,  of  a  pale^  intelligent  coun- 
tenance, and  with  the  look  of  a  gentleman.  On 
))is  tAal,  ^an  attcdspt  was  made  by  his  counsel  to 
prQ3re  him  insane;  but  he.  ma^e  no  pretence  of 
that  nature,  was  found  guilty^  persisted  to  the 
\^X  ki  asserting  that  be  was  justified  in  th^ 
Qmr4er,;an4.died,  frigi4  and  fearless,  areasoi^ing 
Wisdman. 

,  .  The  prince ,  regent,  who  was  deeply  shocked 
by- the  death  of  the  minister,  •expressed  his  sense 
of  th^  misf!prtune,  by  sending*  down  a  o^e^sage  to 
the  house  the  day  after,  condoling  with  them  on 
die  general  loss,  and  proposing  an  annuity  ibf 
Mis.  Percejiral  and  her  children.  The  hous^ 
voted  four  t^housand^  pounds  a-year  for  the  widow's 
lUe,  with  the*  evident  intention  of  her  applying 
this  munificent  provision  to  the  support  of  h^ 
children.  But  the  gra^t  would  have  been  mor^ 
wisely  worded,  if  it  hs^fl  been  limited  to  her  wi- 
dowhood ;  for,  to  the  surprise  of  the  country,  the 
l^y,  thus  amply  dowered,  solaced  herself  without 
loss  of  time,  in  a. second  marriage,  and  gave  a 

c  c 
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lesson  to  the  house  for  tl^ir  futwre  d9f4wgs  i^ 
the  wearers  of  weeds. 

The  premiership  had  now  returned  to  tl^e 
hands  of  the  r^ent ;  and  the  Marquess  Wellesley 
was  commissicmed  to  form  an  administratis. 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  as  the.  heads  of  the 
Whigs,  were  applied  to ;  but  the.  old  fate  of  the 
party  clung  to  them  still.  No  combination  of 
grave  men  ever  possessed  in  si^ch  perfef  tioa  the 
art  of  tuTJiing  aU  thep  measures  ipto  ^.^fipepf 
absurdity .  They  loudly:  d?^lafled  thfit^a  11^^ 
administration  w^  essential  ^  to  •  tl^  po]^^, 
and  then  declare^  t^t^^^  Whig ,  adfp^(\i9yfif^ 
should  be  formed  unless  th^y.b^  po^ssi^ 
th^  wbole  royaljpitrpft^^^j  Th^i^SpL''?^ 
to  retain  the  officers  of  the  hoiisehold ;  ..tlie  Wfejgs 
protested  thai;  they  would  ;iot  stirj,  Ji^d,^ or  fc|9^ 
unless  their  t^rms  for  '*  savipg  t^ir  cpiintry"  vf eye 
instantly  granted,  and  the  household .  gpr^  W^*!^ 
first .  deposit. :  ^Vithout  w^puiemg  tlurcjv^yhj^.tl^ 
whole  labyrinth  of  au  intrigue  a^  o^c^^,  ridipulpfgs 
and  contemptible,  it  is  enough  tOvS^y,  .li^hqit'^ 
cabal  met  their  ususd  destiny.  They  y^W\^' 
feated,  sent  back  ignominiously  to  the  oppo^|i(f}i 
benches,  and  left  to  meditate  on  tjie  wifK^tt^ff 
asking  too  much,  and  losing  all.  ,..  j^^ 

What  w,as  to  be  thoyght  of  ,t|ie  patrjoti9pi^;9f 
men/v^ho,  on  their  own j^h^wing^  w^uld  poi^^ne 
the  preservation  qf  the  emjpire  tp  ih^|p^,cujjid^^ 
or  childish  vanity  Qf  making  cjtismx|l>j^ilfu^  And 
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tife^chktiibferlaitiii,— those  titled  Valets  and  em- 
broidered menials,  obsolete  fragments  of  the  ob- 
solete times  of  parade,  that  encumber  courts,  and 
equally  fatigde  the  eye  of  king  and  people?  Their 
liihrase  of  ^*  riding  rough-shod  through  Carlton- 
ftouse,*^  too,  had  hot  been  lost  upon  the  regent, 
and  he  must  have  shrunk  from  such  grasping 
claimants  for  the  price  of  rescuing  empires  from 
ruim  Bat  their  defeat  was  directly  the  work 
of  Sheriddri.  In  all  the  misfortu"nes  of  that  extra- 
otidihaiy  *  man;  there  still  survived  some  of  that 
Wdrm-heartedness  ^hich  had  early  distinguished 
Mm  flroin  his  party.  His  inevitable  consciousness 
br Ws  own' gteat  talents  made  him  look  with 
ftcfirri'od  the  sulleti  hatrteur,  and  c6lc(  and  frown- 
ing severity  round  him,  —  those  entrenchments 
which  ]f)retension  throws  up  against  the  approach 
of  rfeal  ability.  His  connexion  with  Fox  was  one 
of  personat fondness,  and  hatural  admiration;  but 
^th  ttie  death  of  that  eminent  individual,  whoSe 
toienity  of  matmers  could  alone  popularise  the 
Whig  peerage,  Sheridan's  attachment  perished ; 
and  he  thenceforth  suffered  himself  less  to  be  led 
thdn  dragged  alcmg  by  the  obligations  of  party. 
IThe  Vblunteer  spirit  was  gone,  and  if  he  appeared 
on  the  muster,  or  went  into  the  field,  it  was 
^pTy  to  avoid  the  stigma  of  desertion. 
^  lie  had  long  been  personally  attached  to  the 
i>rince,  tbivhom  lie  observes,  in  a  correspondence 
on  the  changes  of  ministry,  "Junius  said,  in  a  public 
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letter  of  bis,  addrcBsed  to  your  royal  ftither,  *  the 
fate  which  made  you  a  king  forbade  your  having 
a  friend.'  I  deny  his  proposition  as  a  general 
maxim.  I  am  confident  that  your  royal  highness 
possesses  qualities  to  win  and  secure  to  you  the 
attachment  and  devotion  of  private.  fnei^ship« 
in  spite  of  your  being  a  sovereign^"*  He  felt  for 
the  situation  in  which  the  regent  must  find  himself 
with  masters,  who  had  exhibited  such  adispositioa 
to  have  all,  even  before  they  could  call  themselves 
servants,  Oq  a  similar  attempt,  the  year  before, 
he  had  let  loose  the  following  Un^,  in  imitation 
of  Rochester's  to  Charles : — 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  PRINCE. 

In  all  humility  we  craye, 
Our  Regent  may  become  our  slave ; 
And  being  so,  we  trust  that  he 
Will  thank  us  for  our  loyalty. 
Then,  if  he'll  help  us  to  pull  down 
His  father's  dignity  and  crown. 
Well  make  him,  in  some  time  to  come^ 
The  greatest  prihce  in  Christendom. 

The  demand  of  the  household  was  so  obvi- 
ously in  the  spirit  of  political  extortion,  that  all 
the  prince's  immediate  friends  were  indignant 
against  it.  "  You  shall  never  part  with  one  of 
them,"  was  the  chivalric  declaration  of  the  Mar- 

*  Moore. 
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quess  of  Hastings.  S)ieridan  took  an  equally 
efaaracteristic  way,  and  which,  by  its  very  form, 
he  clearly  intended  to  cover  the  whole  transaction 
with  ridicule.  The  household,  as  a  matter  of 
etiquette,  had  offered  their  resignations;  and 
Sheridan,  armed  with  this  intelligence,  went  out 
to  take  his  daily  walk  in  St.  James's -street. 
Some  rumoiur  of  it  had  transpired,  and  Mr.  Tier- 
ney,  then  high  in  the  Whig  councils,  stopped  him, 
and  asked  whether  the  news  were  true.  "  What 
will  you  bet  that  it  is?"  said  Sheridan,**  for  /will 
bet  any  man  five  hundred  guineas  that  it  is  not.'* 
The  conversation  was  carried  without  delay  to 
the  party.  The  hook  was  completely  swallowed. 
The  treaty  was  broken  off,  and  when  the  eyes  of 
those  noble  persons  were  at  last  qpeaed;  they 
found  that  they  had  been  repulsed  by  an  ima- 
ginary obstacle,  and  outwitted  by  a  wager,  and 
even  a  fictitious  wager ! 

Their  next  intelligence  was  of  a  more  solid 
kind.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  stated  in  the 
house  of  lords,  that  the  prince  r^ent  had  ap- 
pointed him  first  lord  of  the  treasury.* 

•  8th  of  Jane,  1812. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

TH%   BltlTISH    EMPIRE. 

Apter  ten  yetfsof  Bolitude  and  metited  prhf«i6ori, 
the  godd  king:,  George  die  Third,  was  dlited'ffom 
the  vforid.*  -His  last  hours  were  wilhoQt  p«to, 
and,  fortanat^ly,  without  a  retora  of  that  Mrder^^ 
stBEnditig  which  <»uld  have  shewn  hi«»  ottty  the 
long  state  of  suffering  in  which  be  had  late.  Sb 
death  excited  nniversai  sympathy,  atid  'the  day 
on  which  his  honoured  rettaains  W6re  conimUMi 
to  the  grave,  was  observed  widi  tinfeignedireve* 
rence  and  sorrow  throughout  liis  ethplre. '  '^ 

-  t'he  prince  regent  was    now  siimttidneft  t^ 
his  inheritance,  and  Oeorg«  the  l\)Qi^h  was  te-* 
throned  King  of  England,  the  noblest  dominion 
that  the  sun  looks  upon  !  * 

The  immense  magnitude  of  the  fiomab  ei^^ire 
might  wen  haV^  jnsti^d  the  Rbmib  |»ride:*  I^' 
covered  ^  million  and  »  half  of  ^quaere  Afliail  ciT 
the  fini^st  portiM  of  the  gtoflbfe.  CMreiefiiii^  tfmte^ 
thousand  miles,  from  the  Atlatiti<i  to  the  Eu- 
phrates; ahd  two  thousand  miles,  fron^  thei^i^' 
them  borders  of  Dacia  to  the  th)pife  of  CaftcerV 
it  was  the  seat  of  all  the  choicest  fertility,  beauty, 

^  29th  January,  1820'.  ■ 
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and  wealth,  of  the  world.  Imagination  sinks 
under  the  idea  of  this  prodigious  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  Pf^^^fhi  f  a4  ^^  nation  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  man. 

It  might  be  4#fi)»Jt„9^^)Hfnai^  grounds,  to  dis- 

cover  the  ultimate  causes  of  this  mighty  donative 

ofiSfqpneii^aiiQjrrtoi^ii^Iti^^  Butinthe 

gSftfpmftiiti  ofithe  Qrf^t  Di9S)08^  oC,^i^tit6»  no^ 

ii^ftgi  ia.4iH9^^t}mit  ;ajreiiBOiii  and- that  tib^  wiseab 

raf^^m^  iTbeixed^^tioaof  sayaflt  a'porttoe  of  the 

c$tfth/ttQdw  one.  iM0ptKe  was  among  the  piM3^ 

d#f^ial ,  m^ana  of^  emending  Ghristialttty;     The 

e^fer^Hlteft;«9ur^;  the  ^knikfity  c^  law^  the  more 

q^iBlipte¥^ewrily/;Qf  rlife  and.  prop^>ty,  tlw  ger- 

u&fal  pac^^e^tiw  Qf ^  nat^fts,  whieti,  utider  ^pa^  > 

rate  authority^  wovM  have r£Ued/tfaa  eaxth  wiAh. 

l^^o4^T--i^l  ;the  results  of /melting  dowa^  the  Bcat- 

tei^  4iad4iiMii  of  Europe  and  Asia  intp-we^  tpal^• 

If^i^Mf^xeeponded  with,  tiie  : purpose  0f  pfopar^ 

gating  the  last  and  greatest MTQv^kUioouT'     ;r  f  ,. 

oii^to^  ;fSffp»^.4Jf -lib^^I^^  e«inw.fiico0titits 

f§f  its,S]^dm  ,brmki^!u^tM^  tj^  stbsonoe^  oft 

alt  i^l)*bUity.,thait.it :w>U  ejve?  haMeai successor. 

\^^  CiimtiaBity  ww  ,om^  \  fiimly  fiiwd^ :  the 

us§:^f  tliis  .superb  |BK]tcuwulat4oa  of  powep  was  at: 

an^^^d./  Non^  like^i^e]^  sbaU^foUow  it,  because 

its^i^  cfimnot  returor^    Society  has  been»  for  the 

widest  purposes,  reduced  into  fragments ;  and  the 

peaceful  rivalry  of  nations  in  arts  and  civilisation 

is  to  acccMnplish  that  illustrious  progress,  which. 
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under  tfaepresmr^  of  a-vasU  «ti)£DQrmjdoin^ikn; 
inusb  baiB&  been  kiolccd  foe  in  .vauu  .  j  ov  .:</ 
K.  i!BMt  Iniotlidr  pamacHuit  dondakm  ivab  3ret4D 
be  created^  of  a  totally  different  xiata]»;.!l€li^lx»h 
[laot,  yetnttlilebs  petinasifirnt;  J^asdiieclly  Mea^ 
the  skape  of  authbrdbyy.  yet  >peiiiapa  atUl  mM 
iTMiiatible ;  arid  in.  ejrtant  throwing  ^the  yoffot  bS 
Bofubront^of  all^ooipinibn'-rtheBBtiah^^eBq^ 
Ite  ficeptre  is  IiiBueiKe. — =Thee.  old  policy  bmi^ 
fattt^into.  the  field  agednst  Sme;:  k  /tore  down 
tbe  .opposing  king^doma  by  main  atrength ;  ril 
chained  to.:theig£onndithe  nock  of  the  barfaitrtan, 
viuttn  it^  had  first  diiaeomfited  1>y  the  aword.  litis 
\ms  the  mete  disciflliae  of  time8>  wh^nithfe  aterar^^ 
ness  of  savage  hnman .  nature  \ms  do  be  taoMd 
only  Uy  the  dexlierQas  and  rl^solute  sternness  Of 
ctyifisation.  But  a^nofaierituiil  iikore  ^ftened  ataie 
Qfjomr  being  has  fdlowed^  andibriitia'tnorelofi^ 
and  humane  discipline  has  been  providentialiy 
given.    '..'.'        \     :.    :■       ,    ;.   ••  ^.v- 

'Sdngiand  is  ^nov  the  actual  igomnaor  of  tint 
earth  pif  trad 'domioion  as  to  be  fbund  inbeing 
the^eotnoian  soui^ce  of  af^ieal  in  aU  the  ii^iies 
and  confiietsr  of  tiyaLnatUMis/tbQ  coBtohon  soocour 
against  the  calamities  of.  natui^  the  ^ceat  aUjT 
which  »^very  power  threataaed  witfi  wmr  laboms 
firstto  aecnrerioc  to  appease^  Sie  centre  on  .whiell 
is  suspended  the  peace  bf  nations,  the  defender 
of  the  wronged,  asid^  Inghest.  praise  of  all,  the 
acknowledged  origiiv  and  ejcAn3)[>I&  tto  wlikh  jsvery 
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riflio^natian  lodes  for  laws  md  contitntknt  i3Por 
whose  opulence  and  Hijc^jnneiit  are  ihe  Mdft  of 
the  eardi  labouvrngi  at  tlur  bodB  ?  Far  whom  does 
the  •  P^iliah;  peasant  nnii  his  ^idoagh  thtoogk  the 
gpnuid?  For  .whom '^does  the  Amancan;  ^th 
half  ^.  wttrld  betwaea,  hunt  'dowtn  his  catUe,  'Ot 
|»kait"fai|3  cotton  ?  For  -whom  >  does '  the  Ofaiaese 
ffs^v  in  his  teas^  or  the^Braeilidn  his  gold  ^and 
pi'ecious  sloims  ?  Eagladd  is  before*  ibe  eyes  ^of 
dii  'To^  whose  market  does  every 'inafebaht  of 'die 
ttmo<iest  oorners'jof  the  world  look  ?  •  To^firhose 
rabiMftidoesievery^pawer,  from  Jiinerida  to  ladaa, 
tuifn  with  an  interest  surpassing  all  other!?  Whose 
public  feeling  does  etery  people,  straggling  <  to 
hem  itself 'in  > die  -rank  of  natibns,  supplicate? 
^e*"  ai»s#er  isi^  saggebted  >  at  ^  once,  England  s. 
At  thta  ihbhr,  a  Britirii  eannon  fired,  woald  be 
^i9  iignsd  for  plaaging  every  kingdom  of  Europe 
iatb'warv    ■  '  i 

This  sovereignty  contains  all  the  essentials  4>f 
tiifc}  old  dominioii,  without  its  evils.  It  is  empire, 
wtlMit  tUe  charges,  the  hanrds,  the  profligacy, 
aiNt  the  tyranny  of  empire.  Nothing  :hut  despot- 
ism ooald  InuTa  kept  together  the  mass  of  the 
Romaic  state,  l^a  nattire  of  its  parts  was  re^ 
pnlsioni  ifld  the  cMnmon  band  a  chain  of  iron. 
IW  supremacy  of  Bnglaad  is  of  a  more  elemited 
londi  die  lAippemacy  of  a  nnignificent  ce»fa*al 
Inminairy,  loandnnrhieh  all  the  rest!  revohe,  ui^[ed 
^is^ulses'soitab^  to  their  various  finibes,  and 
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foUp^Wg  their  (WWlPOtt  •  cflpoje,.  witht^:.|f5^«Mngi 

tl^^t,  it!  i&  tj^  «Q4rfle,  of  9i^tiu)&4-  1  I    ..'1-.   ij  :,tl 

,.rif  w^i^giMi^  I^BriitisbiilndH^* we  isb^utpd. 

it,4li|^  mifft.tiflPiKrtaill   fi»nBiiBir:poi(|«#9}(}nnj$ttlM 

ii^  yf^m,  ABra^i»Wttil*Ps.pippo«iQni  wl^flPP**, 

r^9^,ptej0tr*W)^i«M»  MlHyi  fw  jthQ^iaif ;p{irt 
c^ity;^  j(»^l|^  P0|^tifl9^  JW*  tbfir,wt/mfit.  *^t,  <rfj 

fi)QqaftffQl»ry.tp>aa;canpil>i».      r..,    '3'  1     i^ 

,,|Of,aU  rev/)}i^QA(|pf ^)nert,tiM^  ^j^istthfiibfiprj, 
p^  fc^  Ip4iiu  Np!J0Owrt'T?rflft«art^t  l»»rt  t)p«». 
fEpp9^ !  li^e  .^a^rliwt.  j>wod»  |i>f  wUwoitj^  bifltQiji, ,»,. 
ha^allif  tj^.Q^«)ctof  ii»vf^n«nd  plimdeu:.  iltii. 
w^tb»  it«  4ii^ersi;ty  o^gov^mm^t,  o^ithe.j^aim'tl 
le«pnd  >p^|lf^|i)^«)ha)|i^>pflit7tfp«^,^^)l^Il^^:1 
ci^d,tbo/<JJ^dity,#^  effgoiff^t^^jt^e  ]^]pftce^[ 

aU.tJw  >jir<ja«ijWv*p*^  ^^([^^mtnl^m^^f^i^-piS^i 

depr^^tiontsipf  ,TiWtat,  ^d.  fitrQpio(fn„4^  e^„ 
north,  and  west;  the  early  Persian,  Hie  ^f^fif^^i 
uadfir !  JVf f^oDfto^'s.  gei^fi^  ^,  ^uQq^ss^V?^  tbe 
M^gii  mnder  ^gi»  a^d  Taw^lan«y.  f^  Peiifww 
agfiin  uqder  ll^acMc  SfbaJM  TRuk)  tbe  .F«4M» 
enj^ret  w^s  sinking  under  the  p^rpetjoal  ,influx  of. 
the  Scythian;  tribes,  the  same  scene  w«6  giNOgoB 
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Italian  invader  bedaitnd  d  iiet^kif '<^  VHi  soil;  aiid; 
^du^<  %"'biiltf(4rkt  i^nit  ttt^asho."  'the 
Mian'iittvttder  fcaatie  likb  ih6'  Ideu^t/ffibfd  #^hti 
lite  4e'>lo^s«; '-io  fetom  «t'«|(e'tE)oitttid«<^\^h^n' 

atiS^tkered  «<il).  iTher^^^^^a^^'s'  t86  itiiaf  ]«j»4' 
inPlfldy^ftdm  tk^  bl^dA  4^*t&6^MytiM^t&iS'bba->' 
<^eil<<)¥^,'  4Qlfented^t&£  '«tn^  Wa  preda^or^  ^i4t! 
oPTflifeit'  l^ei'iaad  eterytlnwne  was  esicp^sed  td 
jjl^^ttiftl  vkiteiic^; '  ia%oib^  midst  of  this  cMo«  - 
tie  pbiwerbf  ^England  6ame  like  a  mighty  ibiijister 
(^gwdV'h«'sy*feni  of i  iiiediktba  asis^agM  tlie 
wrath  of  barbarians,  ^ho  till- thin:  bad  he»ier 
thtiaght  'of  (Jelayihg'  tteir  Tengeance ;  and  ^he 
f^  ot*  the'  itresisUbldr  Bhglish  iarms  ebi^cbd  the"- 
foHoajs,  and  pi^e^t^d  Ihe  peiiteiabk!,'  et^en  v^bei^e ' 
aa  'En^lisb  sb^^lier  had  net^r  planted'  hisffo^^;' 
Mk,  ^e  ten4toi-y  in  actual  t>osses£no&  o^  the 
English  was  proi^erbial' fo^  its  'tmnqoillMjr.'    The 
latej;  'Wbich  ->Ii^d  s&ea'tHi'  kvtider'  i^^  dokeot ' 
yki^y %ihd'^d^  tiirn^  ^v^  1k'i»WBt¥g"«r}ktemest»' 
hf^i^^mbaii.iiitiMe^i/f  Mf  iuftidUdm ;  ha» 
nete'  ifeen^'i'lidSllle^  fifce'  feihfe'  the   diys'ibf 
BfrntAttJ^'    ■  ■•■  •-'  ^'•■'■'  ■■■■'  .^'- '"_'•-"  '•■' 

•"teavHs  are  eakfly  liiajde  -Agaitisft'"  sin-' things- 
httteto/'  Ttaere 'iiitiW~lSe-iVeakBiesSeS '««rtl  <J^j' 
cieiiides  m  kli  great  ^stablishfBeM»;'bat  h' woaM 
bd  ttng«rierotis   and 'Uhirtre  to  deny,  tbat  the 
prfticiplbs  of  our  government  in  the  East' are 
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conformable  to  the  manliness,  benevolence,  and 
integrity,  of  the  British  character.  Our  labours 
have  been  directed  to  the  security  of.  property, 
to  the  inculcation  of  honesty  and  generous  feeling 
in  the  public  functionaries,  to  the  sanctity  of 
moml  obligation,  and  to  the  introduction  of  a  purer 
judicial  code.  Those  are  the  highest  benefits 
that  nation  can  confer  on  nation.  And,  for  those, 
what  do  we  receive  in  return? — power,  undoubt- 
edly, but  wealth  none.  The  Indian  treasury 
scarcely  pays  the  various  expenditures  of  its 
administration.  Unlike  the  other  masters  of  that 
noble  country,  we  extract  nothing  from  the  mi- 
series of  the  people.  Our  Yeveriues  are  refuhde4 
to  the  soil  from  which  they  are  drawn.  ."The 
only  tiicome  of  the  India  Company  arises  frop 
commerce,  and. the  only  productive  commerce  is 
with  China. 

But  the  expiration  of  the  Company^s  charter 
will  give  a  new  existence  to  our  intercourse. 
The  strange  and  discordant  principles  which 
must  belong  to  a  government  mixed  of  civil  and 
commercial  control,  with  a  litigated  sceptre,  one 
half  in  the  hands  of  minister,  and  the  other  liajf 
in  the  hands  of  a  mercantile  committee,  will  fe 
extinguished,  and  the  Indian  peninsula  enjoy 
the  foil  benefits  of  her  fertility  and  her  situa- 
tion, unencumbered  by  the  restraints  of  an  essen- 
tially jealous  monopoly.  Already  an  extension 
of  her  trade  to  the  various  ports  of  England  has 
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been  attended  with  opfulent  returns.  Industry 
has  been  excited  in  India,  and  enterprise  in 
England :  when  both  shall  be  ripe  for  the  total 
freedom  of  comnieree,  the  benefits  to  both  may 
be  beyond  calculation. 

A  great  eastern  region  has  been,  within  these 
few  years,  opened  to  us.  The  archipelago  that 
spreads  almost  from  Ceylon  to  Japan,  the  most 
various,  fertile,  and  lovely  zone  of  islands  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  the  native  country  of  all  the 
richest  products,  the  sugar-cane,  and  the  spitzes, 
is  now  traversed  by  our  vigorous  adventure. 
The  brilliant  experiment  of  a  free  trade  has 
been  made  among  those  islands,  and  its  efiect 
bai^  been  to  create  a  most  prosperous  and  pow- 
erful settlement  in  seas  hitherto  swept  by  pirates. 
British  capital  is  rapidly  flowing  to  this  fortufiate 
spot ;  the  trade  of  China  and  India  is  rushing 
dowu  to  it  in  increasing  streams ;  ^nd  its  founders 
may  yet  bfe  reckoned  among  the  founders  of  some 
vast  and  benevolent  empire,  some  magnificent 
eastern  Carthage,  without  its  criminal  ambition, 
and  safe  from  its  fall ;  a  noble  embodying  of  that 
commercial  liberality  and  public  honour  which 
lElngland  alone  could  offer  to  eastern  eyes,  and 
which  is  at  once  the  sign  of  her  strength,  and 
the  security  of  her  dominion. 

Even  in  Africa,  later  years  have  made  some 
casual  advances,  which  may  be  strengthened 
into  substantial  progress.      Our   settlements  at 
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ito  <  sMtbem  f)rtnnoiitoiy'  ov^  istiU*  fb^MtquiMid 
^nxBgUn^^  with  ^jsAxf^qtai  mrf  /difiOiitol  M9- 
m«lias  of  dimal»^ ;  lifarQug^ts  pStbke»  ye^».  tliit 
burn  up  aUKniHiiratioii,'  fallowed  by  tofmot^^f 
a  single  i^gbt  tbat^fiWMpiavd^^lfaeibflr^tHaad 
the  caltiir«t€ff/  B«t  wlKte  English  industry  h« 
mmam  yimtedi  its  ftspy i  it  has  «ekl<iiik>  wmd^ 
Th|e  extrara^ant  hopts 'of  ithe  first  settters  hftM, 
rbjr  iU(»  time^  bten  xubdued  inta  &3  ftii^'eitifflffb 
^f  theij;  sitwlwitw:  l  Tfaa^y  have  ffixed  Ibeiti  st«ild«fd, 
Mdfitlvill  tteiiei^.Uft  |dhioked  ttp.  iLporger  d«Mtf- 
MAwk  ^  tbeiOQiia<r]niaia  (cbmA  o«t  diMtietotHMt 
4iweto^tlble  o£iaechre  cAlfitaitioti  ^^^  aajt^tWe-^shsff, 
bi^re!tmim]r'iyeaiarareti|^a|iifl»^  tn^'ttuwd^^ 

Hoti!^n^  rinivaadne^  ibef  m^(a|fte  i^v^Myhm^ 
4«r  tfacrfitabbonnqgai  jof  ithe  wascAEis;  t*o  ;t^o&^ 
>wiU  aiidceei  thfe  ^orotet  Ituiti  of  BuglAA^^ 
fiftty,>  ymm  lans^  adtive  exfitriHMtite  bti  the  cftpQ^ 
|»Uitie^.  of  fketoimtay)  commercial  elfertoi'  aii4 
tifae  HMte  of.tkpse  admirable  -inyebdons'  by  ^^^iW^ 
ihe  pcfAToa  of  aatare  are  ittsde  lii^  iBdrtaot^^ 
mmi. '  Tbeyihaye  already  in  Ihfe*  sMlepeMft^^ 
the  Cap^;  theaiQil^adach^  the  steaipftHMigiimi  ^nd 
the  gaanlight ;  —  ten  yaii*  ago^  they  fcid  «W 
mifced' barbarian,  the  -ixoity  and  the.  wihtemessy 
Ob  'tijit^wQStesnt  aide,  tooi,  of  :1Ab»  ftdleo-^otiff 
n6nt<)iie  late  didcoTenesgisieiAoii^e  hope  oflieofltt 
aad^  prodoctiTe;'  kiBmAAdget  ^  BetabssQi  and  ^^p^ 
perfloto  teive  made  tkmri  cottnltiy  aCAjiMdtfMd^^willi 
the  central  region  of  Africa,    They  ha*^>ft<>ttct* 
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!mfnp»riitkely* temperate  though  juniep'tiie  ]it^; 
QQSiparatfilrely  itanliied,*  t^migli  s6&M^eIy  kmt^i?$kig 
the  nwoe  <rf  Blirope ;  tad  fcrtite^to.'aii  'extrabrdi- 
Bary-degoeQ.  To  gilin'a  codimercial: route  to  this 
couQtiy  ia^notr  the  most  iaterestitig  problenir:  a 
.purt  oC.ita  .teitnDory  r^Rities  to  withhn  z  fortm^i's 
jotlroey  ofTtb^  coasti  of  Bc^.  Tbe  gtea^  tiwfB 
DUQ  tQm$x^  fte  Otllf  :of  B^idn ;  and  it^  is  fkk- 
immefi  .thiiti  the  Nagtoryio^brng  a  subject  of^eagdr 
iai^ftiry^^m  i&td  .Btiume^l  itsi  idime«bni  ancUvito 
tm^ksiirnxfA^  tlfisr.giilfji/lfi'aiiia- 

^i^ifiQAfiiiS(^.the  isKletibp  oii^  teifound;  li>ipwtt0t 
K^t9>ip^fii>e  iook^  ior.  CiomHiemfall'^MMflw 
'^9^(^iWmt  -jb^daofamgpr  '^eimofe  iniBieidiatoi^^ 
^a^tPftt^Ofil)  ^  i»i  iLhfi^iimdAli  geM/anA  ivory,  gutdii, 
#Qf){  rp^taps  Mio^T;i^ljiM»y^^  be 

ttaroffeii;,oi»n  ito  Bfiglaiid.  JBot  higbw  obj^ts  of 
gep^raJr^nttli^ir  and  bmoutabls  benetroknce  may 
hf^m^fim^riei,  The  difiVmon.of  ike:  arta:  utoA 
]^a9PiilQ^e/:ofi.Biirdpe.>amoi^  a-ptopae  rmjt  ytt 
f^m!)^ed>^y.tiidialroGities  of  the  uriare^tvade ;  a 
tetter  «|ff tOK  0^  HQoralify,  tbe  i^t  ^^  law,  lotid 
nfPhm^mtf,  imnld  be  the  gifbsdf  Bntish  ioi* 
tftKOKunle :/  tf  vast '.mnlti^de  of  the  butafia  rade 
WWAA  h^tieniited>.iB  Uttsir  Tsllik  w  sodal!  betoga; 
Thft§tfMi^Bm^^ou^^wiatit  aeeins.  to  l^e  been 
a)9)ip8t  to^WOiiLHin^desigQed^iforithe^i^  oC.peiie^. 
ti^JSg  tii^  J  gcdal^iolid  jinhiamAs^^  >  Moulds  leJMe 
09;  yfe0Q9St.0£[lte  ^^wfaale.  regite  ^foeBtvoi  Aftiea 
uw^r^redbjl  y    ;!'  -..;   i  '   *.•  ■      ^^ 
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Pasaing  down  to  the  east  attd  south  of  tbe 
Indian  isles^  wt  come  to  a  fifth  oontineAit,  New 
Holland,  stretching  nearly  thirty  degrees  frooi 
north  to  south,  and  nearly  thiity-five  from  east  to 
west  I  Here  discovery  has  yet  advanced  only  far 
enough  to  know  that  its  interior  contains  bfit  a 
few  half-naked  savages,  and  diat  an  immense 
portion  of  its  soil  is  friendly  to  European  produce. 
The  British  settlements  on  its  eastern  coast  have 
already,  assumed  a  vigour  and  stability  which 
place  them  beyond  the  hazards  of  early  cole* 
nisation:  pasturage  and  agriculture,  the  natural 
pursuits  of  young  states,  are  giving  them  opu* 
lence ;  a  moral  population  is  rapidly  superseding, 
or  civilising,  the  original  settlers ;  English^  habits 
and  laws .  are  firmly  planted  in  this  boundtes 
region;  and  a  dominion  is  rising  tiiere,  which 
may  be  destined,  at  no  kmg  interval^  to  becsme 
the  powerfiU  and  fortunate  means  o£  liberatiiig 
tbe  whole  splendid  chain  of  the  Indian  isles  hem 
the  superstitions,  miseries,  and  tyrannies,  Aat 
have  for  so  many  ages,  defeated  the  unparalleled 
bounty  of  nature. 

An  extraordinary  phenomenon  (M^sented  in 
the  southern  ocean  may  render  our  settlements 
in  New  South  Wales  of  still  more  eminent  im-* 
portance.  A  sixth  conttnent  is  in  the  very  act 
of  growing  up  before  our  eyes !  The  I^uafic  is 
spotted  with  islands  through  the  immense  space 
of  nearly  fifty  degrees  of  longitude,  and  as  many 
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^  latitwle.  Each  of  the^e  islands  seems  to  be 
inB^ly  a  central  spot  for  the  formatkm  of  cdral 
banks^  which,  by  a  perpetual  progress^  are  rising; 
frcHa  the  depths  of  the  sea«  The  union  of  a  few 
of  those  masses  of  rock  shapes  itself  into  a  solid 
drde,  the .  seeds  of  plants  ate  carried  to  it  by 
birds  or  by  the  waves,  and  from  the  moment  that 
it  orertops  the  waters,  it  is  covered  with  vege»- 
tation.  The  new  island  constitutes  in  its  turn  a 
centre  of  growth  to  another  circle.  The  great 
powers  of  nature  are  in  peculiar  activity  in  this 
region ;  and  to  her  tardier  processes  she  often  .calls 
tb^  assistance  of  the  volcano  and  the  earthquakcj. 
l^om  the  south  of  New  Zealand  tc  the  north  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands^  the  waters  absolutely  teem 
widi  those  future  seats  of  civilisajtion.  The 
coral  insect,  the  diminutive  builder  of  all  those 
miglitf  piles,  is  unceasingly  at  work :  the  oceaft 
is '  inteiriiected  with  myriads,  of  its  lines  of 
fiHmdation;  and  when  the  rocky  substructure 
shall  have  finally  excluded  the  sea,  then  will 
txme  the  dominion  of  man. 

Passing  round  the  southern  cape  of  America 
to  the  western  Atlantic,  we  agsun  find  the  British 
empire,  the  chain  of  the  West  Indian  islands, 
covering  the  whole  shore  of  Mexico ;  the  noblest 
breakwater  in  the  world,  stretching  through 
nearly  twenty  degrees  of  latitude,  and  sixteen  of 
longitude.  The  fertility,  peculiar  productions, 
and  commercial  value,  of  those  islands,  are  matters 
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of  common  knowledge.  But  they  have  lately 
acquired  a  still  higher  value,  as  means  of  ppwer. 
Until  the  year  1782  the  whol^  range  of  the 
islands  had  been  contemplated  in  scarcely  a  more 
elevated  point  of  view  than  as  supplying  the 
English  markets  with  sugar  and  coffee*  To  their 
west  lay  a  vast  and  obscure  world,  knowu  only 
as  the  residence  of  Spanish  pride  and  tyraimy» 
and  of  an  unhappy  and  decaying  native  populnr- 
tion,  —  a  boundless  extent  of  forest  and  fen,  of 
ignorance  and  savage  life,  productive  for  no  pur- 
pose of  good  to  the  great  family  of  nations. 

To  their  north  lay  British  America,  more 
known,  more  Vigorously  forced  into  the .  service 
of  human  nature,  more  abundant  in  prospects  of 
national  grandeur  and  social  virtue;  yet  still  a 
series  of  lonely  colonies,  struggling  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  situation,  with  novelty  of  climate^  with 
individual  poverty,  and  the  general  countless 
disabilities  of  men  torn  painfully  from  an  old 
and  highly  civilised  country. 

The  American  war  forced  those  colonics  in^ 
new  activity.  The  spirit  and  manliness,  which 
might  have  been  worn  out  in  the  silent  and  un- 
exciting warfare  with  the  swamp  and  the  forest, 
were  suddenly  turned  to  the  most  stirring  of 
all  human  purposes,  war  for  popular  objects. 
The  struggle  awoke  the  United  States  to.  ^^ 
instantaneous  and  lasting  display  of.  nation?iI 
energy.      No    pacific    connexion   with   Englaad 
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iould  have  placed  them  so  suddenly  in  the  rank 
of  leading  powers.  War  seems  to  be  the  melan- 
choly price  that  every  nation  must  pay  for  emi- 
nence. And  the  martial  attitude  of  republican 
Amedta^  *ttot  less  drew  upon  her  the  eyes  of 
Etirbpe^  with  an  iiiterest  that  would  not  haVe  been 
vouchsafed;  though  her  shodlders  Were  stooping 
uiider  the  quiet  wealth  of  the  Western  hemisphere. 
Btrt  America  at  war  with  EJngland  raised  the  West 
Indies  itito  direct  importance.  They  offered  the 
harbours,  the  magazines,  and  the  citadels,  from 
which  the  wrath  of  Britain  was  to  be  hurled 
against  the  rebellious  continent. 
' '  From  this  period  must  be  dated  the  com- 
imencement  of  that  noble  national  indignation, 
which  was  determined  to  extinguish  the  British 
slave-trade.  The  more  frequent  intercourse  of 
our  military  officers  and  public  ftmctionaries  with 
the  islands,  brought  abuses  and  crimes  to  light, 
to  which  no  public  indignation  had  been  turned, 
merely  because  there  was  no  public  knowledge. 
The  Englishman,  proceeding  directly  from  his 
free  fcountry  into  the  centra  of  the  slave-commu- 
nity; was  struck  with  horror  at  scenes,  which, 
i6  the  habitual  avarice  of  the  merchant,  or 
the  habitual  tyranny  of  the  planter,  were  un- 
matrked  and  natural:  The  general  sensibility  was 
now  awakened,  arid  'from  that  hour  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  was  virtually  decreed.  The 
British  parliament  gave  the  first  deadly. blow  to 
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this  guilty  traffic,  and  England  was  disburdened 
of  a  weight  of  crime. 

Since  that  period  the  keys  of  a  still  more  splen- 
did influence  have  been  given  to  the  West  Indian 
islands.  The  French  Revolution,  that  strove  in 
vain  to  break  up  the  power  of  Spain  in  Europe, 
utterly  destroyed  it  in  the  New  World.  In  this 
desperate  war,  which  tasked  all  the  powers  of  the 
mother  country,  she  had  no  strength  to  retain  the 
colonies.  The  storm  was  too  strong  on  the  royal 
ship  of  Spain  to  leave  her  at  liberty  to  keep  her 
dependencies  in  her  wake.  She  was  forced  to 
cast  them  adrift ;  and,  once  left  to  take  their  own 
free  course,  no  human  power  could  hope  to  bring 
them  back  to  their  old  connexion. 

After  a  war  of  eleven  years,  Mexico  and  the 
northern  provinces  of  South  America  were  recom- 
pensed for  their  sacrifices,  by  freedom.     Those 
years  were  marked  by  strange,  and  sometimes 
bloody,  reverses.     The  Spanish  officers,  released 
from  the  perpetual  and  perplexing  supervision  of 
their  own  court,  often  exhibited  the  qualities  that 
once  made  Spain  the  model  of  European  warfare. 
Signal  instances  of  intrepidity,   sagacious  gene- 
ralship, gallant  enterprise,   and,   above  all,  pa* 
tience  of  hardship  and  privation,  were  to  be  found 
among  the  royal  armies.     But  they  were  encoun- 
tered, if  by  inferior  military  knowledge,  by  equal 
intrepidity,  and  by  the  spirit  of  independence, 
itself  equivalent  to  victory.    Those  fine  provinces 
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are  still  perplexed  with  dissensions;  but  they 
have  broken  their  bonds  for  ever. 

It  is  a  striking  and  most  important  feature 
in  the  intercourse  of  this  invaluable  portion  of  the 
New  World  with  England,  that  it  promises  to  be 
wholly  peaceful.  There  is  no  probable  ground 
for  war ;  no  intermediate  territory  to  which  both 
can  cast  a  jealous  eye,  no  ancient  bickering,  no 
rivalry  of  trade.  The  obvious  interest  of  the  re- 
publics is  peace,  and  peace  with  England  above 
all  other  nations.  They  have  been  led  forward 
by  her  powerful  hand  from  the  first  moment; 
they  have  been  recognised  in  Europe  first  by  her, 
they  have  been  sustained  bv  her  finance,  they 
are  clothed  and  furnished  by  her  manufactures. 
They  are  now  rapidly  filling  with  the  enterprise 
and  productive  vigour  of  the  English  mind.  In  a 
few  generations,  unless  some  most  disastrous  and 
most  unexpected  event  should  cloud  those  fortu- 
nate prospects,  they  will  be  but  England  on  a 
larger  scale. 

But  the  West  Indies  are  at  once  the  ware- 
houses from  which  this  opulent  connexion  will 
be  supplied  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico ;  and  the  fortresses  by  which  it  will 
be  defended. 

The  prospects  of  England  in  this  quarter  are 
not  yet  exhausted.  A  still  more  superb  vision 
awaits  her  commercial  grandeur.  In  a  few  years, 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien  will  be  an  isthmus  no  more. 
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but  the  gate  of  the  highway  of  all  nations.  The 
whole  coast  of  Japan  and  it8  archipelngo,.  hiittiff^ 
to  so  fiercely  prohibited  to  EurofKmi  activity; 
the  jealous  frontier  of  China ;  the  ^en^barbanms^ 
yet  opulent>  states  bordering  the  seiatfr.  from 
Formosa  to  Malaya;  wiU  .be  inevitably  thiM>m< 
open.  No  political  restrakft  eaa  guatxi  the  im-i 
mense  shore  of  eastern  land  southern  A»\^  yfkm 
once  the  passage  slialL  be  open  -tfirottgh  Maxiop^' 
All  the  forces  of  all  the  fioirereigntiestof  theJSaM 
could  not  repd  the  perpetUaLand  ipotwerf^  allui^er 
ments,  that  will  be  oflered  to  tbe  p^^ple  by  aft 
unrestrained  interdtiaQge.oftUMir  produce  for  I  the 
manufactures  and  Wxuries  with  wj^ife^ftv  mmm^c& 
comes  full-handed.  .   .  ,;  t   ,,    .,        ..j 

The  present  voyage  fromtihe  Thittn&s.tQ  CJbijkft 
generally  occupies  five  ^monihsw. The  sjbdp^a  cQufse^ 
in  thattime^  ftoiD  the  vsafiety i  of  Wiad^.-ltod'  other 
causes^  is  seldom  ikss  thanft^onii  fifiKeeA  toitweiiky 
thousand  akilesw  'The  Outfit  ft»r  rl^:  ioMnefisd 
voyage,  the  hazards  of  thie  course  thrmgh  difficult 
seas,  and  the>  naUxirai  sltiwne^  of  tb^  reUims^ 
have  hitherto  irestrioted- tbetooMimerce  lof  JEiuk*o« 
pean  nations  with  due  eastern  .aiidiaauthera  aoastd 
of  Asia,  more  than  fall  thlefolTi^a  ahditybranDieS'bfi 
its  governments.  ;-  kiv  .   ii      * 

But,  by.tbe  opening!  «f  the  isijim)ii§,  the.wdbote 
voyage  /will  be  ataide  alnlost^.bn  a  paiaUelvaad^Mtb 
almost  a  ^single  wind.  T'faiit  great^eat-gaite  odce 
passed,  before  the  navigator  lies  an  immense  ex*" 
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{lianse  of  oeean,  that  well  deserves  its  name ;  the 
PacMc  is  of  all  seas  the  noost  unruffled.  A  brief 
period  of  storm  comes  at  its  regular  season,  as 
if  merely  to  clear  away  the  impurities  of  this 
quiet  world  of  waters  and  its  tepid  atmosphere. 
Thenceforth  all  is  calm  for  months  together. 
The  central  zone  of  the  Pacific  is  swept  by  the 
trade  wind.  All  to  the  north  and  sooth  is  the 
tme  region  lor  the  steam- boat ;  that  unequalled 
invention^  by  which  a  new  power  is  given  to 
science  over  nature^  and  man  is  made  lord  of  the 
wind  and  the  tide,  the  storm  and  the  calm. 

But  England,  sharing  with  all  other  nations 
in  the  advantages  of  this  neyv  and  incalculable 
increase  of  the  riches  of  the  world ;  or  rather, 
taking  the  lead  in  this  ^at  path  of  opulent  dis- 
covery, as  she  had  done  in  all  others ;  must  derive 
from  the  West  Indian  islands  an  influence  alto* 
gether  independent  of  her  commercial  enterprise. 
They  intercept  the  whole  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
the  Carribean  Sea.  The  gate  may  be  in  the 
baads  of  Mexico,  but  the  road  to  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  England.  She  could  shut  it  up  at  a  moment* 
Not  a  sail  from  Europe  could  pass,  if  she  pro- 
hibited it  from  her  West  Indian  throne. 

Contingencies  like  those  are  deeply  to  be  de^ 
precated«  <  No  man  friendly  to  human  nature,  or 
to  the  supremacy  of  England,  wiiich  is  identified 
with»  tile  Ireedom,  happiness,  and  security^  of 
httman^  nature  ;>can  desire  to  see  the  world  again 
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thrown  into  a  state  of  hostility.  But  if  this 
reluctant  necessity  should  arise,  here  stands  the 
citadel,  from  which  the  Mistress  of  the  seas  can 
shake  both  hemispheres ! 

Turning  to  the  north  of  this  continent,  the 
foundations  of  a  new  empire  are  seen  in  Canada. 
This  region  is,  for  all  actual  purposes,  boundless ; 
stretching  as  it  does  from  Nova  Scotia,  in  forty- 
four  degrees  north  latitude,  to  the  Pole ;  and  from 
Newfoundland  to  the  Pacific,  through  eighty  de- 
grees of  longitude.     If  it  be  objected,  that  the 
Canadas  are  still  a  wilderness,  and  visited  with 
intense  cold ;  it  is  justly  answered,  that  their  whote 
extent  is  capable  of  sustaining  life,  as  is  shewn 
by  the  residence  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the 
hunters   of  the  Hudson's  Bay  and    North-west 
companies;   that  the   most  populous  portion  of 
Russia  is  twenty  degrees  to  the  north   of  the 
American  border  of  Upper  Canada;   that  Mon- 
treal lies  in  nearly  the  same  parallel  which  cuts 
through  the  south  of  France,  the  Adriatic,  and 
the  Black  Sea !    And,  above  all,  that  the  colonist 
crowding  to  that  country  are  Englishmen, — a  race 
proverbially  successful   in  all  the    tasks  to  be 
achieved  by  patient  vigour  and  fearless  adventure. 
Those  men  require  only  room ;  their  native  ener- 
gies will  do  the  rest.     The  forest  will  be  cleared, 
the  morass  drained,  the  prairie  will  be  a  corn- 
field, the  sandy  hill  will  bear  the  vine  ;  the  huge 
lakes,  those  Mediterraneans  of  the  New  World,  will 
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be  covered  with  the  products  of  the  mineral  and 
agricoltural  wealth  of  the  country ;  coal  has  been 
already  discovered  in  great  abundance ;  iron  and 
the  various  metals  are  already  worked ;  the  hills 
abound  in  every  kind  of  limestone,  up  to  the  purest 
marble.  The  climate  is  singularly  healthy.  The 
higher  latitude  repels  all  the  summer  epidemics 
that  ravage  the  United  States.  Even  in  the  seve- 
rity of  its  winter,  all  that  is  injurious  will  yield 
to  the  thinning  of  the  forests,  the  drainage  of  the 
swamps,  and  the  other  labours  of  the  accumu- 
lating population.  The  temperature  of  the  Eu- 
ropean climates  has  gradually  given  way  to  the 
same  means.  The  north  of  France,  at  the  time 
of  the  Roman  conquest,  was  incapable  of  rearing 
the  vine.  The  north  of  Grermany  v\ras  the  habi- 
tual seat  of  winter.  Its  frosts  and  damps,  more 
than  the  sword  of  Arminius,  repelled  the  Roman 
soldier,  seasoned  as  he  was,  beyond  all  other 
men,  to  all  vicissitudes  of  climate. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  dreams  of  England's 
supremacy  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  one  thing 
she  cannot  be  a  dreamer, — in  the  lofty  and  cheer- 
ing consciousness  that  she  has  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  great  society,  where  all  before  was  a  wilderness. 
Whether  the  Canadas  shall  retain  their  allegiance, 
or  shake  it  off,  there  will,  at  least,  be  human 
beings  where  once  was  solitude ;  law,  where  once 
was  the  license  of  savage  life ;  religion,  where  the 
Indian  once  worshipped  in  brutish  ignorance  ;  and 
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England's  will  be  the  wand  that  struck  die  watare 
from  the  rock,  and  filled  the  d»at  with  fertittljr 
and  rejoicing. 

It  becoines  an  interesting  question,  wbedier 
this  singular  prosperity  does  not  eontain^  wiikm 
itself  the  seeds  of  decline?  But  we  haveoa^rfight 
to  distrust  those  prophets  oC  ertl  who^Kett  dieir 
sagacity  only  in  seeing  the  deeds •Ai'miarm  ihe^nost 
palmy  state  of  naitional  fiartune.  If  adl  thtt^deading 
commercial  powers  hove  faUeo;  Etighmd  hatib^ea 
placed  in  acoaditiidn  da^^tt  from  thiamailvi  tAU 
those  states  w«ve  esckmvely  conMnercial :  ^  ttfacy 
had  no  foundation  an  the  knd.*  Tynev^Cartlui^ 
Venice,  Genoa,  Holland^  had  no  tsnitsjlpy'extmm^ 
enough  to  give  them  >  a  naftional  existened'  iuit* 
pendently  of  the  sea:  tb^were  ^/ngw.of  torritoiyj 
inhabited  by  men  whose  natural  dwelling' was  on- 
shipboard;  they  had  norpo)MiUtipcL  that:  couid  meet 
the  attack  of  the  military  potrors.  that  pressed  Im 
them  by  land;  their  whole  armoor  was  in^froo^^ 
their  backs  were  naked.  All  the  maritime  States' 
were  thus  compelled  to;  the  pertiouB  expedient' 
of  employing  foreign  mercenaries.  The  meceaiiH 
tile  jealousy  that  uniformly  refused  Ihe  rigldsi  o£ 
citizenship  to  the  neigbbourtng  states,'  left  Ikbe 
merchant  belplesi^ .  in  his  »day  of  dangerui^^Tbi' 
French  caralry  insulted  the  gateei  of  :Amqterdadi 
at  pleasure  ;  the  Austrians  seized  Genoa,  aiidibe^- 
sieged  Venice,  when  ai>  Ajustr ian  .cookHboalidrt^d 
not  appear  on  the  Adriatic.     In  oldei^'thiiesrtli^ 
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ffiountameerfi  of  Macedon  tore  down  the  battle- 
ments: of  the  PlHBnician  cities^  when  their  ships 
were  masters  of  all  from  Syria  to  the  Pillars  of 
H^feules.  .  Scipio  found  but  a  solitary  force  of 
raetfeetairies  between  the  shore  and  the  walls  of 
Cdolhage. 

r  ;f!ronytke  catastrophe  of  those  small,  jealous, 
and  tyranBtcaL  states^  what  argument  can  be  drawn 
to.  the^fate^  of  the  extensiye,  the  generous,  the 
ettl^pfateneidy  aiid^  above  all,  the  free! 

.'The  population  of  the  British  Isles  is  worthy  of 
a/gilsat  doodDMNiw  It  probably  amounts  to  twenty 
imiliobsf;  ^Lud  that  immense  number  placed  under 
sttdb  fiirtunate  *oiroumsta&ces  of  rapid  communica- 
tion and  easy  omcentration,  as  to  be  equal  to  twice 
the  amaimt  in  any  other  kingdom.  Facility  of  in- 
tercourse, is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  civilised 
stvengtlL  The.  rapid  returns  of  merchandise  are 
not  ts&iKi  u^dic^ive  of  prosperous  commerce,  than 
tbeii  v^pid  intercoarse  of  human  kind  is  essential 
t0  national  civilisation  and  safety.  In  England, 
ffff  ^hutevw  purpose  imited  strength  can  be 
demaisidd^  ill  is  ^Mwarded  to  the  spot  at  once. 
Bt  makes  the  whole,  land  a  fortress.  If  Eng- 
land Wdre  threatened  with  invasion,  a  hundred 
thoAsand^meii  could  be  conveyed  to  the  defence 
ofialoyiTpoiiy;  bf  her  coasts  within  four-and-twenty 
bourfel.  . 

•  •Some  common  yet  striking  calculations  evince 
the  singular  facility  and  frequency  of  this  inter- 
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course.  The  mail-coaches  of  England  run  ovet 
twelve  thousand  miles  in  a  single  night — half  the 
circumference  of  the  globe !  A  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  morning  in  London,  is,  on  the  same 
day,  read  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  off!  The 
traveller  going  at  night  from  London,  sleeps,  on 
the  third  night,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  four 
hundred  miles.  The  length  of  canal  navigation 
in  the  vicinage  of  London  is  computed  as  equal 
to  the  whole  canal  navigation  of  France  f 

The  late  combination  of  the  rail-road  and 
steam-engine  systems,  and  the  almost  miraculous 
rapidity  of  passage  thus  attained,  will  increase 
this  intercourse  in  an  incalculable  degree.  Ten 
years  more  of  peace  may  cover  England  with 
rail-roads ;  relieving  the  country  of  the  expenses 
of  canals,  highways,  and  all  the  present  ponderous 
and  wasteful  modes  of  conveyance ;  bringing  the 
extremities  of  the  land  together,  by  shortening 
the  time  of  the  journey  from  days  to  hours ;  and 
by  the  nature  of  the  system,  which  offers  the 
most  powerful  stimulant  to  the  native  ingenuity 
of  the  English  mind,  and  summons  the  artificer 
from  the  rude  construction  of  the  boat  and  the 
waggon,  to  the  finest  science  of  mechanism; 
providing,  in  all  probability,  for  a  succession  of 
inventions,  to  which  even  the  steam-engine  may 
be  but  a  toy.  The  secret  of  directing  the  balloon 
will  yet  be  discovered ;  and  England,  adding  to 
her  dominion  of  the  land  and  the  sea,  the  mightier 
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mastery  of  the  air,  will  despise  the  barriers  of 
mountain,  desert,  and  ocean. 

But  the  most  important  distinction  between 

the  material  of  British  strength  and  that  of  the 

old  commercial  republics,  is  in  the  diversity  of 

the  population.    The  land  is  not  all  a  dock-yard, 

nor  a  manufactory,  nor  a  barrack,  nor  a  ploughed 

field  :    the  national  ship  has  a  sail   for  every 

breeze.      With   a    manufacturing   population   of 

three  millions,  we  have  a  professional  population, 

a  naval  population,  and  a  most  powerful,  healthy, 

and  superabundant  agricultural  population,  which 

supplies  the  drain  of  them  all.     Of  this  last  and 

most  indispensable  class,  the  famous  commercial 

republics  were  wholly  destitute,  and  they  therefore 

fell.     While  England  has  been  an  independent 

and  ruling  kingdom  since  1066,  a  period  already 

longer  than  the  duration  of  the  Roman  empire 

from   Caesar,  and  equal    to  its  whole  duration 

from  the  consulate. 

But,  if  the  population  of  our  settlements  be 
taken  into  account,  the  King  of  England,  at  this 
hour,  commands  a  more  numerous  people  than 
that  of  any  other  sceptre  on  the  globe ;  excepting 
the  probably  exaggerated,  and  the  certainly  in- 
efiective,  multitudes  of  China.  He  is  monarch 
^ver  one  hundred  millions  of  men !  With  him 
the  old  Spanish  boast  is  true:  *'  On  his  domi- 
J^ns  the  sun  never  sets."  But  the  most  illus- 
trious  attribute  of  this   unexampled  empire  is, 
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that  its  principle  is  Benevolence !  that  knowledge 
goes  forth  with  it,  that  tyranny  sinks  before  it, 
that  in  its  magnificent  progress  it  abates  tiie 
calamities  of  nature,  that  it  plants  the  desert, 
that  it  civilises  the  savage,  that  it  strikes  off  tl^ 
fetters  of  the  slave»  that  its  spirit  is  at  once 
''  glory  to  Giod,  and  good-will  to  man !" 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

QUEBN  OAaOLIKE. 

No  rank  can  expect  to  be  free  from  the  common 
visitations  of  life ;  and  George  the  Fourth,  always 
much  attached  to  his  relatives^  had  suffered, 
within  a  few  years,  the  loss  of  his  royal  mother  ;* 
of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Kent,t  ^"t  ^  week 
before  the  death  of  his  father;  and  of  his  daughter, 
the  Princess  Charlotte;]; — all  regretted  by  the 
nation ;  but  the  loss  of  the  last  creating  an  un- 
exampled sorrow. 

The  Princess  Charlotte,  with  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence unusual  in  her  rank,  making  her  own 
choice,  and  marrying  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Cobourg,  had  increased  the  popular  affection  for 
the  heiress  of  the  throne,  by  the  remarkable 
propriety  and  domestic  nature  of  her  life  during 
the  year  of  her  marriage.  But  her  constitution 
was  feeble;  and  when  she  was  about  to  become 
a  mother,  it  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  resist 
that  perilous  time.  She  gave  birth  to  a  still-born 
child,  and,  in  a  few  hours, after,  unhappily  sank 
into  a  state  of  exhaustion,  and  died.    The  nation 
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received  the  unexpected  and  painful  intelligence, 
as  if  every  family  had  lost  a  daughter  and  an  heir. 
Before  the  customary  orders  for  mourning  and  the 
other  marks  of  public  respect,  could  be  issued,  all 
England  exhibited  the  deepest  signs  of  spontane- 
ous homage  and  sorrow.  All  public  places  were 
voluntarily  closed  ;  all  entertainments  laid  aside; 
the  churches  hung  with  black  by  the  people,  and 
funeral  sermons  preached  every  where  at  their 
request :  the  streets  deserted ;  marriages  sus- 
pended; journeys  put  off;  the  whole  system  of 
society  stopped,  as  if  it  had  received  an  irrepar- 
able blow.  The  English  residents  abroad  all  put 
on  mourning ;  and  as  the  intelligence  passed 
through  the  world,  every  spot,  where  an  English- 
man was  to  he  found,  witnessed  the  same  evi- 
dence of  the  sincerest  national  sorrow. 

If  such  were  the  loss  to  the  people,  what  must 
it  have  been  to  him,  who. added  his  feelings  as  a 
father  to  those  for  the  broken  hope  of  his  line; 
and,  lamenting  over  an  innocent  and  fond  being, 
dead  in  the  most  exulting  moment  of  a  woman's 
and  a  wife's  existence ;  saw  before  him  the  death- 
bed of  two  royal  generations ! 

But  he  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne^ 
when  perplexities,  if  of  a  less  painful  kind,  of  a 
more  harassing  one,  awaited  him.  The  Princess 
Caroline,  his  consort,  who  had  long  resided  in 
Italy,  announced  her  determination  of  returning 
to  England,   and  demanding  the  appointments 
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and  rank  of  queen.  Her  life  abroad  had  giv^u 
rise  to  the  grossest  imputations ;  and  her  presid* 
ing  at  the  Court  of  England,  while  those  impu- 
tions  continued,  would  have  been  intolerable. 
But  the  means  adopted  to  abate  the  ofience 
ai|^ed  a  singular  ignorance  of  human  nature. 
If  we  must  not  subscribe  to  the  poetic  extra* 
vaganza,  that 

"  HeU  has  no  fury  like  a  woman  scorned," 

it  ought  to  have  been  remembered,  that  woman  ,^ 
once  thoroughly  irritated,  sets  no  bounds  to  her  ven- 
geance. The  '^/urens  quidfctmina  possU,''  is  as  old 
as  human  nature  :  yet  this  violent  woman  had  been 
insulted  by  the  conduct  of  every  English  function- 
ary abroad.  The  announcement  of  her  approach, 
to  a  city  where  an  English  ambassador  resided,  in- 
stantly threw  his  entire  microcosm  into  a  state  of 
chaos ;  diplomacy  forswore  her  dances  and  dinners ; 
the  whole  accomplished  tribe  of  attachSs  were  in 
dismay ;  the  chief  functionary  shut  up  his  doors 
and  windows,  ordered  post-horses,  and  giving 
himself  only  time  to  pen  a  hurried  despatch  to 
the  foreign  office,  detailing  the  vigour  with  which 
he  had  performed  this  national  duty,  fled  as  if 
he  were  flying  from  a  pestilence.  Foreigners,  of 
course,  with  their  usual  adoption  of  the  ambas- 
sadorial tone,  added  their  laughter;  until,  stung 
by  universal  offence,  she  no  sooner  received 
the  announcement  of  the  death  of  George  the 
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Third,  than,  defying  all  remonstrance,  and  spum- 
ing the  tardy  attempts  (^  ministers  to  conciliate 
her,  she  rushed  back  to  England,  flaming  with 
revenge.* 

Lord  Liverpool  was  utterly  unequal  tp  the 
emergency :  always  hitherto  a  feeble,  unpurposed, 
and  timid  minister,  he  now  put  on  a  preposterous 
courage,  and  defied  this  desperate  woman*  He 
might  better  have  taken  a  tiger  by  tl^e  beard. 
He  had  even  the  folly  to  bring  her  to  trial.  With 
what  ultimate  object  is  utterly  incoiiceivable* 
That  he  oonld  not  have  obtained  a  divorpe  by  ^uf 
law  human  or  divine,  ib^  reasopis  werei  QbviQu$« 
If  she  had  been  found  guilty ^  he^qpuld  Jwm 
neither  exiled  nor  imprisoned  h^ii.  hifl.qfily  re* 
source  must  be  her  decapitation,  ,  Bu^  hQ;^Dew 
that  the  people  of  England  would  t^v^  rii^i;^  in-* 
dignantly  against  so  cruel  and  horrid  a,  s^Qt^ice* 
There  was  but  one  alternative  remaining— ^,ta  be 
defeated;  and  defeated  he  was,  totaljy^ y^ielp- 
lessly,  ignominiously.  ,  , 

The  queen  was  probably  a  criminal, ,  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  charget  But  there  h^A  .beeo 
so  long  a  coiurse  of  espionage^  which  the  English 
mind  justly  abhors ;  the  practices  agaiust  bei:  had 
beep  so  pitiful ;  and  the  details  of  ^he  evidence 
were  so  repulsive ;  thut  the, crime  w^  forgotten 
ip  the  public  scorn  of  the  aocu^ers^  This  leeling, 

,      .  ♦  JuM  1820. 
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bowerer  soppressed  in  the  higher  ranks,  took  it6 
open  way  with  the  multitude ;  and  while  ministers 
were  forced  to  steal  down  to  the  house,  or  were 
viable,  only  to  receive  all  species  of  insults  from 
the  mob,  the  queen  went  daily  to  her  trial  in  a 
popular  triumph.  Her  levees  at  Brandenburgh- 
house,  a  small  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
wiiere  she  resided  for  the  seaison,  were  still  more 
triumphant. '  Daily  processions  of  the  people 
filled  the  road.  The  artisans  marched  with  the 
badges  of  their  callings;  the  brotherhoods  of 
trade.;  the  madonic  lodges;  the  friendly  socio* 
ties ;  all  the  nameless  incorporations,  which  make 
th6ir  charters  without  the  aid  of  office,  and  give 
thtir  little  senates  laws ;  down  to  the  fish- 
women  ;  paid  their  respects  in  full  costume,  and 
assured  her  majesty,  in  many  a  high-flown  piece 
of  eloquence,  of  her  "living  in  the  hearts  of  her 
faithful  people." 

There  was,  doubtless,  some  charlatanry  in 
the  display.  Many  interests  are  concerned  in 
every  move  of  the  popular  machine.  The  inn- 
keepers on  the  road  were  the  richer  for  this  loy-* 
tdty ;  the  turnpikes  reaped  a  handsomer  revenue ; 
the  Jews  sold  more  of  that  finery  which  has  seen 
its  best  days ;  the  coachmakers  issued  more 
of  their  veteran  barouches ;  the  horse-dealers 
supplied  more  of  those  hunters  and  chargers 
which  have  bade  a  long  farewell  to  all  their 
fields.    Alr«the  trades  were  zealous  promoters  of 
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the  processions.  The  holyday,  the  summer  drive, 
the  dress,  the  **  hour's  importance  to  the  poor 
man's  heart/'  were  not  to  be  forgotten  among 
the  accessories.  But  the  true  motive,  paramount 
to  all,  was  honest,  English  disdain,  at  the  mode  in 
which  the  evidence  had  been  collected,  and  the 
mixture  of  weakness  and  violence  with  which  the 
prosecution  was  carried  on.  Concession  after 
concession  was  forced  from  ministers.  The  title 
of  Queen  was  acknowledged ;  and  finally,  Lord 
Liverpool,  beaten  in  the  lords,  and  become  an 
object  of  outrageous  detestation  to  the  populace, 
admitted  that  he  could  proceed  no  further,  and 
withdrew  the  prosecution.  The  announcement 
was  received  with  a  roar  of  victory  in  the  house. 
The  sound  was  caught  by  the  multitude,  and 
London  was  filled  with  acclamations. 

The  graver  judgment  of  the  country  regretted, 
that  by  the  rashness  which  suffered  a  question  of 
individual  vice  to  be  mingled  with  one  of  public 
principle,  the  crime  received  the  sanction  which 
belonged  only  to  the  virtue.  But  the  deed  was 
done ;  and  the  only  hope  now  was,  that  it  might 
be  speedily  forgotten.  But  this  the  queen  would 
not  suffer :  the  furious  passions  of  the  woman  were 
still  unappeased.  She  took  a  house  within  sight 
of  the  palace,  that  she  might  present  the  perpetual 
offence  of  her  mobs  to!  the  royal  eye  ;  she  libelled 
the  king ;  she  pursued  him  to.  public  places ;  and 
persevered  in    this  foolish    vindictiveness,  until 
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she  completely  lost  the  sympathy  of  the  people. 
At  length,  advised  only  by  her  own  hot  and 
bitter  heart,  she  determined  to  insult  him  at 
the  Coronation,*  in  the  presence  of  his  nobles, 
and  in  the  highest  ceremonial  of  his  throne. 

But  this  fine  display  of  the  old  pomps  of  Eng- 
land has  been  commemorated  by  so  celebrated  a 
master  of  description,  that  any  fragment  from  his 
pen  on  such  a  subject  must  supersede  all  other. 
It  has  a  monumental  value. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT'S  LETTER  ON  THE  CORONATION. 

"  I  refer  you  to  the  daily  papers  for  the  details 
of  the  great  national  assembly  which  we  witnessed 
yesterday,  and  will  hold  my  promise  absolved  by 
sending  a  few  general  remarks  upon  what  I  saw, 
^ith  surprise  amounting  to  astonishment,  and 
which  I  shall  never  forget.  It  is,  indeed,  impos- 
sible to  conceive  a  ceremony  more  august  and 
imposing  in  all  its  parts,  and  more  calculated  to 
make  the  deepest  impression  both  on  the  eye  and 
on  the  feelings.  The  most  minute  attention  must 
have  been  bestowed,  to  arrange  all  the  subordinate 
•parts  in  harmony  with  the  rest ;  so  that,  amongst 
so  much  antiquated  ceremonial,  imposing  singular 
dresses,  duties,  and  characters,  upon  persons 
accustomed  to  move  in  the  ordinary  routine  of 

♦  19th  July,  1821. 
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society,  nothing  occurred  either  awkward  or  ludi* 
crous,  which  could  mar  the  general  effect  of  the 
solemnity.  Considering  that  it  h  bat  one  step 
from  the  sublime  to  the  lidicukrAs,  I  owa  I  coq« 
sider  it  as  surprising  that  the  whole  cerefnonial  of 
the  day  should  have  passed  away  without  the 
slightest  circumstance  which  could  derange  the 
general  tone  of  solemn  feeling  whieh  was  suited 
to  the  occasion. 

''  You  must  have  heard  a  full  account  of  the 
only  disagreeable  event  of  the  day.  I  mean  the 
attempt  of  the  misguided  lady,  who  has.  lately 
furnished  so  many  topics  of  discussion,  to  intrude 
herself  upon  a  ceremonial,  where,  not  being  in  her 
proper  place,  to  be  present  in  any  other  must 
have  been  voluntary  degradation.  That  matter 
is  a  fire  of  straw  which  has  now  borned  to  the 
very  embers,  and  those  who  try  to  blow  it  iikto 
life  again,  will  only  blacken  thieiir  baftdd  aind 
noses,  Uke  mischievous  childf^n  dabbling  amotag 
the  ashes  of  a  bonfire.  It  seems  singular,  tiat 
being  determined  to  be  present  at  all  hazards, 
this  unfortunate  personage  should  not  have  pre* 
cured  a  peer's  ticket,  which  I  presmsie  would 
have  insured  her  admHtande.  I  wiffingly  pass 
to  pleasanter  matters. 

**  The  effeot  of  the  scene  in  the  Abbey  was 
beyond  measure  magnificent.  Imagine  long  gal- 
leries stretched  among  the  aisles  of  that  venerable 
and  august  pile — those  which  rise  above  the  altar 
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pealing  back  their  echoes  to  a  fall  and  magnificent 
choir  of  music;  those  which  occupied  the  sides 
filled  even  to  crowding  with  all  that  Britain  has 
of  beautiful  and  distinguished ;  and  the  cross- 
gallery  most  appropriately  occupied  by  the  West- 
minstef  school-boys,  in  their  white  surplices,  many 
of  whom  might  on  that  day  receive  impressions 
never ^  to  be  lost  during  the  rest  of  their  lives; 
imagine  this,  I  say,  and  then  add  the  spectacle 
upon  the  floor — the  altars  surrounded  by  the 
fathers  of  the  church — the  king,  encircled  by  the 
Bobility  of  the  land,  and  the  counsellors  of  his 
throne^  and  by  warriors  wearing  the  honoured 
marks  of  distinction,  bought  by  many  a  glorious 
danger;  -^  add  to  this  the  rich  spectacle  of  the 
aisles,  crowded  with  waving  plumage,  and.  coro^ 
nets,  and  caps  of  honour,  and  the  sun,  which 
brightened  and  sadde9:)ed  as  if  on  purpose,  now 
beaming  in  full  lustre  on  the  rich  and  varied 
assemblage*  and  now  darting  a  solitary  ray,  which 
calched,  as  it  passed,  the  glittering  folds  .of  a 
banner,  on  the  edge  of  a  gro«p  of  battle-axes  or 
partisans,  and  thj^n  rested  full  on  some  fair  form, 
*  tbe^yn^ure  of  neighbouring  eyes>'  whose  circlet 
of  diamonds  gliatened  under  its  influence. 

*'  Imagine  all  this,  and  then  tell  me  if  I  have 
made  my  journey. of  four  hundred  miles  to  little 
purpose.  I  do  not  k)ve  your  cm  bono  men,  and 
therefore  I  will  not  be  pleased  if  you  ask  me,  in 
the  dampmg  tone  of  sullen  philosophy,  what  good 
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tU  this  has  done  the  spectators?  If  we  Testrict 
life  to  its  real  animal  wants  and  necessities,  we 
shall  indeed  be  satisfied  with  *  food,  clothes,  and 
fire;'  but  Divine  Providence,  who  widened  our 
sources  of  enjoyment  beyond  those  of  the  animiJ 
creation,  never  meant  that  we  should  bound  our 
wishes  within  such  narrow  limits;  and  I  shrewdly 
suspect  that  those  non  est  tanti  gentlefolks  only 
depreciate  the  natural  and  unaffected  pleasure 
which  men  like  me  receive  from  sights  of  spl^i-> 
dour  and  sounds  of  harmony,  either  because  they 
would  seem  wiser  than  their  simple  neighbours, 
at  the  expense  of  being  less  happy ;  or  because 
the  mere  pleasure  of  the  sight  and  sound  is  con- 
nected with  associations  of  a  deeper  kind,  to  which 
they  are  unwilling  to  yield  themselves. 

"  Leaving  these  gentlemen  to  enjoy  their  own 
wisdom,  I  still  more  pity  those,  if  there  be  any, 
who  (being  unable  to  detect  a  peg  on  which  to 
hang  a  laugh,)  sneer  coldly  at  this  solemn  fes- 
tival, and  are  rather  disposed  to  dwell  on  the 
expense  which  attends  it,  than  on  the  generous 
feelings  which  it  ought  to  awaken.  The  expense, 
so  far  as  it  is  national,  has  gone  directly  and 
instantly  to  the  encouragement  of  the  British 
manufacturer  and  mechanic;  and  so  far  as  it  is 
personal  to  the  persons  of  rank  attendant  upon 
the  coronation,  it  operates  as  a  tax  upon  wealth 
and  consideration,  for  the  benefit  of  poverty  and 
industry ;  a  tax  willingly  paid  by  the  one  class, 
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and  ncrt  the  le^  acceptable  to  the  other;  becaust^ 
it  adds  a  happy  holyday  to  the  monotony  of  a 
fife  of  labour. 

"  But  there  were  better  things  to  reward  my 
pilgrimage  than  the  mere  pleasures  of  the  eye  and 
the  ear ;  for  it  was  impossible,  without  the  deepest 
veneration,  to  behold  the  voluntary  and  solemn 
interchange  of  vows  betwixt  the  king  and  his 
assembled  people,  while  he,  on  the  one  hand, 
ealled  Grod  Almighty  to  witness  his  resolution  to 
maintain  their  laws  and  privileges ;  and  while  they 
called,  at  the  same  moment,  on  the  Divine  Being, 
to  bear  witness  that  they  accepted  him  for  their 
liege  sovereign,  and  pledged  to  him  their  love  and 
their  duty.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  eflfect 
produced  by  the  solemn,  yet  strange  mixture  of 
the  words  of  Scripture,  with  the  shouts  and  accla^ 
mations  of  the  assembled  multitude,  as  they  an- 
swered to  the  voice  of  the  prelate  who  demanded 
of  them  whether  they  acknowledged  as  their 
monarch  the  prince  who  claimed  the  sovereignty 
in  their  presence. 

.  **  It  was  peculiarly  delightful  to  see  the  king 
receive  from  the  royal  brethren,  but  in  particular 
from  the  Duke  of  York,  the  fraternal  kiss,  in 
which  they  acknowledged  their  sovereign.  There 
was  an  honest  tenderness,  an  affectionate  and 
sincere  reverence,  in  the  embrace  interchanged 
between  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  majesty,  that 
approached  almost  to  a  caress,  and  impressed  all 
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present  vrith  the  electrical  conyiction,  that  the 
nearest  to  the  throne  in  blood  was  the  nearest 
also  in  affec^on.  I  never  heard  plaudits  given 
more  ftom  the  hMjA  tiian  those  that  were  thun- 
dered upon  the  royal  brethren  when  they  were 
thus  pressed  to  each,  other's  bosoms— it  was  the 
emotion  of  natural  kindnass,  which^  bursting  out 
amidst  ceremonial  grandeur^  found  an  answer  in 
every  Bittisb  bosom^  >  The  king  seemed  mmk 
affected  at  Hm  and  one  or  two  other  parts  of  the 
ceremonial  even  so  miich  so  asnto  excite  some 
alarm  among  those  who  sawJbim:  as.  nearly  as  I 
did.  He  completely  Bsoovered  hipEiself,  however, 
and  bore,  generally  speaking,  the  f&ligue  of  the 
day  ver^  wfeli.  I  kam^  from  one  near  hi9  person, 
that  he  roused  himself  with  great  enei^,  even 
when  most  ot)pre8sed  wil^.heat  and  £atigue,  when 
any  of  the  more  intefesting  partsi^f  thc^  ceremoby 
were  .to  be  perfopmedji  or.  when  any  thiag  occuxved 
which  excited  his  personal  and'  imknediat^  atten- 
tion/ When  J  presiding  at  the  banquets  amid  the 
long  line  of  his.  nobles;  he  looked  '  every  ia/eh  .a 
king;*  and  nothing :oould  btoeeid  th^gnnce  with 
which  he  accepted  and  retamed  tbet  it^aridus  acts 
of  homage  rendered  to  him, in  the  course  of  thai 
long  day.  :      .  - 

^'  It  was  aUo  a  very  graiafying  ^Kpeet^le  to 
those  who  think  like  Ine^  to  behold  the  ^Dake  of 
Devondure  and«  most  of  the  distinguished  Whig 
nobility  assembled  round  the  throne  on  this  occar 
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rion;  giving  an  open  testimony  that  the  differences 
of  political  opinions  are  only  skin-deep  wounds, 
which  assume  at  times  an  angry  appearance,  but 
have  no  real  effect  on  the  wholesome  constitu- 
tion  of  the  country. 

'*  If  you  ask  me  to  distinguish  who  bore  him 
best,  and  appeared  most  to  sustain  the  character 
weannex  to  the  assistants  in  such  a  solemnity,  I 
Uaye  no  hesitation  to  name  Lord  Londonderry; 
who,  in  the  magnificent  robes  of  the  Grarter,  with 
the  cap  and  high  plume  of  the  order,  walked 
alone,  and,  by  his  fine  face  and  majestic  person, 
£3nned  aa  adequate  representative  of  the  Order 
of  Edwaid  III.,  the  costume  of  which  was  worn 
by  bift.lordship  only.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
with  all  his  laurels,  moved  and  looked  deserving 
the  baton^  which  Was  never  grasped  by  so  worthy 
a  hand;  •  The  Marquess  of  Anglesea  shewed  the 
most  exqtMit^  grace  in  managing  his  horse,  not- 
with^taxifding  the  want  of  his  limb,  which  he  left 
at  Waterloo;  r  never  saw  so  fine  a  bridle-hand 
in  my  life,  and  I  am  rather  a  judge  of  '  noble 
horsemanship."  Lord  Howard's  horse  was  worse 
bitted  than  those  of  the  two  former  noblemen,  but 
nol  80  much  so  as*  to  derange  the  ceremony  of 
retiring  back  out  of  the  Hall. 

'^  The  Champion  was  performed  (as  of  right) 
by  young  Dymoke,  a  fine-looking  youth,  but  bear-^ 
ing»  perhaps,  a  little  too  much  the  appearance  of 
a  maiden*knight,  to  be  the  challenger    of  the 
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world  in  a  king's  behalf.  He  threw  down  hk 
gauntlet,  however,  with  becoming  manhood,  and 
shewed  as  much  horsemanship  as  the  crowd  of 
knights  and  squires  around  him  would  permit  to 
be  exhibited.  His  armour  was  in  good  taste;  but 
his  shield  was  out  of  all  propriety,  being  a  round 
rondache,  or  highland  target, — ^a  defensive  weapon, 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  use  on 
horseback ;  instead  of  being  a  three-cornered,  or 
heater-shield,  which  in  time  of  the  tilt  was  sus- 
pended round  the  neck.  Pardon  this  antiquarian 
scruple,  which,  you  may  believe,  occurred  to  few 
but  myself.  On  the  whole,  this  striking  part  of 
the  exhibition  somewhat  disappointed  me ;  for  I 
would  have  had  the  champion  less  embarrassed 
by  his  assistants,  and  at  liberty  to  put  his  horse 
on  the  grand  pas.  And  yet  the  young  Lord  of 
Scrivelsbaye  looked  and  behaved  extremely  well. 
"  Returning  to  the  subject  of  costume,  I  could 
not  but  admire  what  I  had  previously  been  dis- 
posed much  to  criticise — I  mean  the  fancy  dress 
of  the  privy  counsellors,  which  was  of  white  and 
blue  satin,  with  trunk  hose  and  mantles,  after  the 
fashion  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time.  Separately, 
so  gay  a  garb  had  an  odd  effect  on  the  persons  of 
elderly  or  ill-made  men ;  but  when  the  whole 
was  thrown  into  one  general  body,  all  these  dis- 
crepancies disappeared,  and  you  no  more  observed 
the  particular  manner  or  appearance  of  an  indivi- 
dual, than  you  do  that  of  a  soldier  in  the  battalion 
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which  marches  past  you.  The  whole  was  so 
completely  harmonised  in  actual  colouring,  as 
well  as  in  association  with  the  general  mass  of 
gay,  and  gorgeous,  and  antique  dress,  which 
floated  before  the  eye,  that  it  was  next  to  impos- 
sible to  attend  to  the  effect  of  individual  figures. 
Yet  a  Scotsman  will  detect  a  Scotsman  amongst 
the  most  crowded  assemblage;  and  I  must  say, 
that  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  of  Scotland  shewed 
to  as  great  advantage  in  his  robes  of  privy  coun-. 
seller  as  any  by  whom  that  splendid  dress  was 
worn  on  this  great  occasion.  The  common  court 
dress,  used  by  the  privy  counsellors  at  the  last 
coronation,,  must  have  had  a  poor  effect  in  com- 
parison of  the  present,  which  formed  a  gradation 
in  the  scale  of  gorgeous  ornamient,  from  the  un- 
wieldy splendour  of  the  heralds,  who  glowed  like 
huge  masses  of  cloth  of  gold  and  silver,  to  the 
more  chastened  robes  and  ermine  of  the  peers.  I 
must  not  forget  the  effect  produced  by  the  peers' 
placing  their  coronets  on  their  heads,  which  was 
really  august. 

"  The  box  assigned  to  the  foreign  ambassadors 
presented  a  most  brilliant  effect)  and  was  per- 
fectly in  a  blaze  with  diamonds.  When  the  sun- 
shine lighted  on  Prince  Esterhazy  in  particular, 
he  glimmered  like  a  galaxy.  I  cannot  learn 
positively  if  he  had  on  that  renowned  coat  which 
has  visited  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  save  ours, 
apd   is    said    to    be    worth   100,000/.,  or  some 
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gnch  trifle,  and  which  costs  the  prince  lOOL  or 
200/.  every  time  he  puts  it  on,  as  he  is  sore  to 
lose  pearls  to  that  amonnt.  This  was  a  hussar 
dress,  but  splendid  in  tiie  last  degree,  perhaps 
too  fine  for  good  taste,  at  least  it  woald  ha?e 
appeared  so  any  where  else.  Beside  the  prince 
sat  a  good-humoured  lass,,  who  seemed  all  eyes 
and  ears  (his  daughter«-in-law,  I  beheve,)  viko 
wore  as  many  diamonds  as  if  they  had  been 
Bristol  stones.  An  honest  Persian  was  also  a 
remarkable  figure,  from  the  dogged  and  imper* 
tnrbable  gravity  with  which  he  looked  on  tbe 
whole  scene,  without  ever  moving  a  liinA)  or  a 
muscle  during  the  space  of  four  hours.  Like  Sir 
Wilful  Witwood,  I  cannot  find  that  your  Peniaa 
is  orthodox ;  for  if  he  scorned  every  thing  ebe, 
there  was  a  Mahometan  paradise  extended  on 
his  right  hand  along  the  seats  which  were  occu^ 
pied  by  the  peeresses  and  th^  daughters,  wbicb 
the  prophet  himself  might  have  looked  on  with 
emotion.  I  have  seldom  seen  so  many  el^nt 
and  beautiful  girls  as  sat  mingled  among  the 
noble  matronage  of  tbe  land;  and  the  waving 
plumage  of  feathers,  which  made  the  universal 
head-dress,  had  the  most  appropriate  effect  in 
setting  off  their  charms. 

**  I  must  not  omit,  that  the  foreigners,  who  are 
apt  to  consider  us  as  a  nation  enfracy  and  without 
the  usual  ceremonies  of  dress  and  distinction,  were 
utterly  astonished  and  delighted  to  see  the  re- 
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▼ival  of  feudal  dresses  and  feudal  grandeur  when 
the  occasion  demanded  it^  and  that  in  a  degree 
of  splendour  which  they  ayerr^  they  had  never 
seen  paralleled  in  Europe. 

^'  The  duties  of  service  at  the  banquet^  and 
of  attendance  in  general,  was  performed  by  pages 
drest  very  elegantly  in  Henri  Quatre  coats  of 
gckriet,  with  gold  lace^  blue  sashes,  white  silk 
hose^  and  white  rosettes*  Thete  were  also  mar^ 
ahal'd  men /for  keeping  orddr,  Who  wure  a  similar 
drefis^'  but  of  bine,  and  having  white  stehes. 
Both  departments  were  filled;  up  almost  ciultirely 
by  young  gentlemen,  many  of- them  of  the  very 
first  coddition^  who  took  those  niensad  characters 
to  gaiU  admission  to  the •  show.'  Wheb  I  saw 
OMmy  of  my  young  acquainliaace  thus  attending 
upon  their  "fiKthers  and  kinsmen,  the  peers,  knights^ 
and  80  forth,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Grabbe's 
lines,  with  a  little  alteiatioa— 

*  Twas  schooling  pride  to  see  the  menial  wait, 
Smile  on  his  father,  and  receive  his  plate.' 

It  must  ]be  owned,  however,  that  they  proved 
but. indifferent  valets,  and  were  very  apt,  like  the 
clown  in  the  pantomime,  to  eat  the  cheer  they 
should  have  handed  to  their  masters,  and  to  play 
other  tours  de  page,  which  reminded  me  pf  the 
caution  of  our  proverb,  *  not  to  man  yourself  with 
your  kin/  The  peers,  for  example,  had  only  a 
cold  collation,  while  the  aldermen   of  London 
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feasted  on  venison  and  turtle;  and  similar  errors 
oecessanly  befell  others  in  the  confuaioa  of 
the  evening.  But  those  slight  mistakes,  which 
indeed  were  not  known  till  afterwards,  had  not 
the  slightest  effect  on  the  g^ieral  grandeur  of 
the  scene. 

''  I  did.  not  see  the  procession  between  the 
Abbey  abd  Hall.  In,  the  morning  ft  few,  voices 
called  '  Queen!  queen!'  as  Lord  Loodondetiy 
passed^  and  even  when  the  sovereign  appeared  j 
But  those  were  only  signals  for  the  loud  and 
reiterated  aockmations,  in  which,  these  tones,  of 
discontent  were  completely  drowned.  In  the 
return^  no  one  dissoriant  voioe-  intiniated  the 
least  dissent  from  the  shouts  of  gratulajtioE!  which 
poured  from  every  quarter ;  and  oertainly  ntxes 
monarch  received  a  mare  general  welcome  bom 
his  assembled  subjects* 

*'  You  will  have  from  otters  full  accomtts  jd 
the  variety  of  entertainments  provided  for  John 
Bull  in  the  parks,  on  the  river,  in  the  theatres, 
and  elsewhere.  Nothing  was  to  be  seea  or 
heard  but  sounds  of  pleasure  and  festivity ;  ap4 
whoever  saw  the  scene  at  any  one  spot,  wjsig 
convinced  that  the  whole  population  was  assem- 
bled there,  while  others  found  a  similar  concour^^, 
of  revellens  in  every  different  point.  It  is  corn-* 
puted  that  about  500,000  people  shared  in  the 
festival,  in  one.  way  or  other;  and  you  may 
imi^ne  the  excellent  disposition  by  whH^I^  ^^^ 
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people  were  animated^  when  I  tell  you  that, 
excepting  a  few  windows  broken  by  a  small 
body-guard  of  ragamuffins,  who  .were  in  imme- 
diate attendance  on  the  great  lady  in  the 
morning,  not  the  slightest  political  violence 
occurred  to  disturb  the  general  harmony;  and 
that  the  assembled  populace  seemed  to  be 
oniyersally  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  the  day, 
namely,  loyalty  and  good  humour.  Nothing 
occurred  to  damp  those  happy  dispositions ;  the 
weather  was  most  propitious,  and  the  arrjange- 
ments  so  perfect,  that  no  accident  of  any  kind 
is  reported  as  having  taken  place.  And  so  con- 
cluded the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  whom  Grod 
long  preserve  !  Those  who  witnessed  it  have 
seen  a  scene  calculated  to  raise  the  country  in 
their  opinion,  and  to  throw  into  the  shade  all 
scenes  of  similar  magnificence,  from  the  field  of 
the  cloth  of  gold  down  to  the  present  day. 

"  AN  EYE-WITNESS/' 

The  unfortunate  intrusion,  to  which  this  letter 
alludes,  occurred  early  in  the  day.  The  queen 
was  refused  entrance  into  the  cathedral;  and 
when  she,  at  length,  after  several  efforts,  with- 
drew, the  mob  expressed  their  sentiments  by 
breaking  the  ministers'  windows.  But  the  dis- 
appointment was  fatal  to  her.  She  lost  her 
spirits,  shrank  from  society,  declared  herself 
tired  of  life,  and,  in  less  than  a  month,  died. 

F  F 
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The  ruling  passion  was  strong  even  in  death. 
She  ordered  that  her  remains  should  not  be  left 
in  this  country,  but  buried  in  Brunswick;  and 
that  the  inscription  on  her  tomb  should  be, 
'*  Here  lies  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  the  injured 
Queen  of  England."  Thus  perished*  a  being  on 
whom  fortune  had  lavished  all  the  highest  ad- 
vantages of  rank,  opulence,  birth,  and  station ; 
the  wife  of  a  royal  husband,  the  mother  of  a 
royal  child ;  a  queen,  and  Queen  of  Englaad  i 
yet  in  her  life  and  her  death  scaroely  to  be 
envied  by  a  galley-slave. 

♦  7th  August,  1821. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


NAPOLEON. 


The  battle  of  Jena,  in  1806,  had  placed  Na- 
poleon at  the  height  of  povrer.  The  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  in  1807,  hfed  confirmed  it ;  and  the  Con- 
ference at  Erfdrt  had  indulged  bis  lov^  of  dis- 
play with  the  most  profuse  spectacle  of  vaiteal  i^oy-^ 
alty.  But,  from  that  nloment,  the  wheel  turned ; 
for  the  purpose  of  his  career  was  done.  —  He  had 
scourged  the  profligacy  of  the  continental  courts  ; 
he  had  scattered,  like  chafi*  before  the  wind,  the 
armies  that  had  been  so  long  the  instruments  of 
the  blind  violences  and  sanguinary  ambition  of 
the  great  continental  thrones, — thrones  that, 
under  the  name  of  Christianity,  had  exhibited 
in  their  private  excesses  and  public  ferocity  the 
spirit  of  heathenism.  Prussia  the  infidel,  Austria 
the  bigot,  and  Russia  the  barbarian,  had  been 
transfixed  with  the  spear  of  an  avenger,  more  god- 
less, prejudiced,  and  ferocious,  than  them  all ;  the 
standards  which  they  had  crimsoned  in  the  blood 
of  Poland  were  gone  to  moulder  in  the  dust  of 
the  Invalides ;  and  now,  when  the  punishment  was 
complete,  the  time  of  the  punisher  was  come. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1812,  Napoleon, 
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furious  at  the  repugnance  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  to  see  his  subjects  perish  by  the  BeiKn 
and  Milan  decrees^  piDclainied,  in  his.  okl  orbi- 
cular style,  that  ''the  Russian  dynasty  VffOB  no 
more ;"  and  followed  the  oracle  by  a  force  well 
calculated  to  insure  its  fulfilment  He  crossed 
the  Polish  provinces  with  an  army  the  most 
nu^nerous  since,  the  days  of  Xerxes  or.  Attila, 
but  which  would  have  passed  through  their  vrild 
myriads,  as  the  cannon4)all  through  the  air. 
With  half  a  million  of  the  finest  troops:  that 
ever  marched  to  play  the  game  of  ambition^. he 
broke  over  the  Russian  frontier ;  and  was  him- 
self undone* 

The  narrative  of  that  stupendous  cantest--iof 
French  skill  and  gallantry,  of  the  stubborn 
heroism  of  the  Russian  armies^  of  cities  stormed 
and  in  confli^ratioD/  of  provinces  desolated^  and 
of  the  rage  of  a  Russian  winter  let  loose»  and 
covering  a  march  of  six  hutidredmriles  with  the 
French  dead;  must  not  be  humiliated  by  the 
sketch  which  alone  could  be  given  of  it  heiie/' 

Napoleon's  defeat  was  measureless ;  of  the 
niultitudes  that  had  followed  him  across  the 
Niemen,  scarcely  a  man  returned.  But  he  again 
found  armies  in  the  populousness  of  France; 
within  a  few  months  rushed  tx>  the  field ;  fought 
the  bloody  battles  of  Bauteen  and  Lutzen;  was 
again  maddened  with  pride,  until  he  roused  the 
continent  against  hioif ;  and  finally  at  Leipsicjviras 
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OYervrhelmed  once  more.  The  remnant  of  his  army 
was  hunted  across  the  Rhine,  was  hunted  through 
•France,  was  hunted  into  the  gates  of  the  capital ; 
and  there,  when  victory  had  flung  Napoleon  on 
the  ground,  diplomatic  blundering  came  to  set 
him  on  his  feet  again.  To  extinguish  his  am- 
bition, be  ^9ras  suffered  to  retain  .the  imperial 
title;  to  destroy  his  connexion  Mrith  the  French 
military,  he  was  suffered  to  retain  his  flag,  his 
stsfi*,  and  a  portion  of  his  guard ;  and  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  his  renewing  disturbances  in 
France  or  Italy,  he  was  fixed  on  an  island  almost 
within  sight  of  both«  The  consequences  were 
foreseen  by  all  mankind  —  except  the  emperors^ 
Ihe  diplomatists,  and  the  Bourbons. 

A  year  after,  while  the  whole  pomp  of  Eu* 
topean  dipk>macy  was  busied  in  congress  at 
Vienna,  and  every  day  saw  some  new  experiment 
of  power,  a  monarchy  mutilated,  a  river  given 
to  one  potentate,  or  the  humbler  donative  of  a 
million  of  souls  and  bodies  made  over  to  another ; 
wlule  allegiance  and  national  feelings  were 
miaasured  off  by  strips  of  the  map;  and  provinces, 
with  all  tii^  old  attachments,  their  native  in- 
terests, lind  hereditary  recollections,  were  distri- 
buted by  the  inch-rule  and  scissors; — proceedings 
wfaieb  honest  and  Christian  minds  were  the 
first  to  deprecate ;  Napoleon's  system,  without 
Naipoleon's  tyrant  plea ;  predatory  peace  and 
aovicable  violence ;  a   rash   and   misunderstood 
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policy  usurping  the  place  of  that  deference  to 
human  feelings  for  which  alone  legislators  were 
made; — the  blow  came,  which  rebuked  those 
arbitrary  follies;  and  the  continent  was  again 
plunged  into  the  havoc  of  war. 

Religion  and  reason  equally  condefnned  die 
Oongress.  There  is  no  clearer  truth  than^  that 
all  policy  is  unwise,  wiiich  is  unjust :  and  that 
no  political  change  can  be  secure,  which  insults 
human  nature.  The  Congress  bartered  pponnces 
as  if  they  were  cattle-pastures,  and  comported 
men  by  the  square  league*  A  million  of  Saxons 
were  ordered  to  forget  their  country,  and  become 
Prussians.  The  Genoese  were  ordered  to  beeome 
Savoyards.  The  Milanese,  Austrians.  With  what 
indignation  would  Englishmen  see  themselves 
thus  stripped  of  their  old  habits  and  privileges, 
and  dissevered  from  their  country  by  the  diplo- 
matic blade?  How  would  the  man  of  York  listen 
to  the  order  of  Congress  that  <iondemned  him  to 
be  a  Frenchman ;  or  the  man  of  Kent  read  the 
ukase  that  sank  him  into  a  Russian  serf,  and  bade 
him,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  worship  the  boot  cS  tke 
Czar  ?  The  whole  transaction  wa»  a  violence  to 
law  and  nature.  It  must  have  broken  up  on  the 
first  shock  of  war.  The  Belgian  insurrectioD  is 
but  a  foretaste  of  the  universal  proof,  that  the 
policy  was  as  weak  as  it  was  unchristian,  un- 
lawfril,  and  unnatural. 

While  the  princes  and  envoys  at  this  showy 
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conclave  were  thus  twisting  their  rope  of  sand ;  the: 
news  arriyed — that  Napoleon  had  escaped,  and 
that,  their  prisoner  was  on  the  throne  of  the 
Tuileries ! 

They  felt  themselves  so  completely  outwit- 
ted, that  the  first  impulse  was  a  general  burst 
of  laughter; —  *'  The  grand  charlatan  has  out- 
tricbed  the  little  ones/'  said  the  wittiest  of 
Frenchmen.  **  Voili  le  Congrhs  dissout! "  had  been 
Napoleon's  pithy  remark,  as  he  set  his  foot  on 
the  French  shore.  His  words  were  realised: 
the  Ck)ngress  broke  up  in  confusion.  Diplomacy 
Tanisbed,  and  its  place  wafi  filled  by  the  manlier, 
mofe  honest,  and  more  merciful  shape  of  war. 
JBtirope  was  in  arms  once  more;  and  Englaxul, 
tnistkig  no  longer  to  subsidies  and  the  slippery 
faith  of  foreign  courts,  boldly  took  that  lead  in 
the  contest,  which  became  her  rank,  her  para- 
aoi^nt  interest  in  the  event,  and  her  established 
superiority  in  arms. 

Napoleon's  own  narrative  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  docu- 
ments in  history.  Whether  dictated  or  written 
by  him,  it  is  full  of  traits  of  the  man;  the 
military  decision,  the  tone  of  authc»rity,  the  cal- 
culation, familiar  to  one  who  always  spoke  of  a 
battle  as  a  game  of  chess.  It  discloses,  too, 
his  extreme  anxiety  to  vindicate  his  defeat;  by 
the  dexterous  mode  in  which  he  labours  to  de- 
tect the  errors  of  his  victor^    It  has  the  further 
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interest  of  being  probably  the  longest  and  most 
carefully  studied  compoaition  that  ^eiver  came 
from  the  pen  of  this  most  extraDrdinary  of  soldtecs* 
and  sovereigns* 

WATERLOO. 

**  Si:Fih  Observation.* — 1st,  The  French  army 
manoeuTred  on  the  right  of  the  Sambre  on  die 
13th  and  14th,  On  the  night  of  theiattter day> 
it  encamped  within  half  a  league  of  the  Pruasiao 
advanced  posts.  Marshal  BloAher  faad,  bowaver^ 
no  information  of  what  was  passing;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  15tb,  whea  the  account  reached 
his  head-quarters  that  the  ^emperor,  had; antenod 
Cbarleroi,  the  Prusso-Saxon  axmy  fv^as  atill  oan*^ 
toned  over  an  extent  of  thirty  Xeagoes  of .  tiiel 
country,  and  it  required  two  days^to  asaemMe  hb 
forces.  He  ought  to  bave<  advanced  his  hsbd* 
quarters  to  Fleurus  on  the  15th,  to  have  eoncen- 
trated  the  cantoiunents  of  his  army  within  & 
mdius  of  eight  leagues,  with  advanced  guafd# 
on  the  dibawhes  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Sambre* 
His  army  would  then  have  b^en  collected  at 
Ligny  qn  the  15th  at  noom,  there  to. await  tte 
attack  of  the  French  army,  or  to  march  against 
it. in  the  evening  of  that  clay,,  and  drive-  it  into 
the  Sambre.  / 

*  **  Memoirs  relative  to  the  Year  181-5,''  "wiitteh  by  Na- 
poleon, at  St.  Helena. 
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*•  2d.  Bat  Marshal  Blucher,  though  sur- 
prised, persisted  in  assembling  his  army  on  the 
heights  of  Ligny,  behind  Fleurus;  thus  braving 
the  chance  of  being  attacked  before  his  troops 
could  be  brought  up  to  that  position.  ,0n  the 
morning  of  the  16th,  he  had  got  together  only 
two  €orps,  and  the  French  army  was  already  at 
Fleuvus.  The  third  corps  joined  during  the  day; 
but  the  fourth,  under  the  command  of  General 
Bulow,  dould  not  come  up  in  time  to  take  part  in 
the  battte.  Marshal  Blu^cher,  as  soon  as  he  knew 
that  Ibe  FVench  wert  at  Oharleroi,  ought  not  to 
have  Ibced  for  the  rallying  point  of  his  army 
eitbet  Fleurus  or  Ligny,  which  was  already  under 
the  cantion  of  his  enemy,  but  Wavres,  whither  the 
Eriendh  could  not  arrive  until  the  17di.  He  would 
ibxis,  besides,  have  had  all  the  day  and  the  night 
of  the-  l©lh  to  coHect  the  whole  of  his  army. 

^*  3d.  After  losing  the  battle  of  Ligny,  the 
Priisfirian  general,  instead  of  making  his  retreat  on 
Wastes,  should  have  effected  it  on  the  army  of 
the  l>iike  of  Wellington,  either  on  Quatre  Bras, 
as  that  position  was  maintained,  or  on  Waterloo. 
The  retreat  of  Marshal  Blucher,  on  the  tnorning 
of  the  17tb,  was  altogether  absurd,  since  the  two 
armies,  which  were,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th, 
only  3,000  toises  distant  from  each  other,  with 
the  communication  of  an  excellent  high  road,  by 
which  they  might  consider  themselves  as  united, 
became,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  more  than 
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10^000  toises  distant,  asid  were  separated  by  de- 
files and  impracticable  roads. 

''  The  Prussian  general  violated  the  three 
great  principles  of  war:  1.  To  approximate  his 
oantanments ;  2.  To  assign,  as  the  rallying  pcnnt, 
a  phiee  ai  which  all  his  troops  could  arrive  before 
tbe  eatmy;  3.  To  operate  his  lelareat  on  his 
reinforcements. 

''  Seventh  Observation.^l9t.  The  Duke  of  Wel« 
lington  was  surprised  in  his  cantonments.  He 
ought  to  have  concei^rated  them  on  the  L5th^  at 
eight  leagues  around  Brassels,  placing  advanced 
guards  on  the  dibouches  of  Flandens.  The 
French  army  had  manoravred  -  for  three  days 
before  he  advanced,  and;  twenty-fbur  hours  i  had 
expited  since  it  commenoed  hostilities.  Its.  head- 
quarters had  been  for  twelve  hoars  at  Charleroi, 
while  the  English  general  remained  ignorant  of 
all  this  at  Brussels,  and  the  cantonments  of  bis 
army  jstill  occupied,  in  fiiU  security,  an  extent  of 
ttrenty  leagues- 

''2d.  The  Prince  ofSaxe-Weimar,  whose  corps 
formed  part  of  the  Anglo^Dutch  army,  was>  od 
the  15th,  at  four  in  the  evenings  in  position  in 
front  of  Frasne,  and  knew  that  the  Frenoh  army 
was  at  Charleroi.  Had  he  immediately  sent  off 
an  aid*^e^amp  to  Brussels,  he  might  have  ar- 
rived there  by  six  in  the  evening ;  and  yet  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  wm  not  informed  of  the 
French  army  being   at  Charleroi    until  eleven 
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o'clock.  Thus  he  lost  five  honts^  when  his  si- 
tuation, and  the  man  opposed  to  him,  rendered 
the  loss  of  a  single  hour  of  great  importance. 

**  3d.  The  infantry,  the  cavalry,  ^nd  the  ar- 
tillery, of  that  army  being  separately  cantoned, 
the  in&ntry  was  engaged  at  Quatpe  Bras  without 
either  cavalry  or  artillery;  those  troops  had  thus 
to  sustain  a  great  loss,,  as  they  w<ere  oUiged  to 
ke^  in  clbse  column  to  make  head  against  the 
charges  of  the  cuirassiers,  under  a  fire  of  fifty 
pieces  of  cannon.  Those  brave  men  were,  there- 
fere>  slaughtered,  without  cavalry  to  protect  them, 
and  without  artillery  to  avenge  them.  As  the 
three  kinds  of  military  force  cannot  for  a  ihoment 
dispense  with  the  support  of  each  other,  they 
ought  alws^s  to  be  so  cantoned  and  posted  as  to 
afibrd  reciprocal  assistance. 

-  ^'TJie  English  general,  though  siirptised,  as- 
'  signed  Qttatre  Bras  for  the  rallying  point  of  his 
army,  though  that  position  had  been  for  twenty^ 
four  hours,  in  the  possession  of  the  French.  He 
exposed  his  troops  to  be  partially  defeated,  in 
proportion  as  they  might  arrive.  The  danger  to 
which  he  exposed  them  was  even  still  more 
serionsy  since  he  made  them  advance  without 
artillery  and  cavalry ;  he  delivered  up  his  in- 
fentry  in  fragments,  unsupported  by  the  other 
two  weapons  of  war,  to  its  enemy.  The  point  for 
assemblii^  his  army  should  have  been  Waterloo. 
He  would  thus  have  had  all  the  Idth,  and  the 
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night  of  that  day  to  the  17tb,  wkich  would  have 
been  suffleient  &f  colleetiiig  the  whole  of  his 
army^ — infentry^jcaralry,  and  artillery.  The  Fteoch 
could  not  anrive  till  the  17th,  and  would  then 
have  found  all  bis  army  in  position.- 

''Eighth  Observation. -^ On  the  I8th,  the 
EtigliBh  general  gave  battle  at  Waterloo.  This 
oondnct  wte  contrary  to  the  interests  of  his  na^ 
tion,  to  the  general  plan  of  the  wa»  adopted  by 
the  allies;  and  he  violated  all  the  rules  of  vear. 
It  was  not  the  interest  of  Eiigland,  which  needs 
so  many  men  to  reeruit  her  aimies  m  India,  hei" 
American  cohmies,  and  her  other  vast  e^abliSh- 
ments,  to  run  wantonly  into  a  Qitirderous  contest, 
which  might  oi^casion  the  loss  of  her  o^ly  army, 
or  at  least  cause  her  best  blood  to  be  shed.  Tbfe 
plan  of  the  allies  was  to  act  in  mass,  and  not  to 
engage  in  any  partial  affair.  Nothing  was  more 
contrary  to  their  interest  and  their  plan,  tiian  to 
expose  the  smooess  of  tfa^ir  cause  to  the  chanees 
of  a  bftlde,  with  nearly  equal  Ibrees,  where  nil 
the  probabilities  Ivero'  against  them.  Had  'ttre 
Anglo-Bittoh  wmy  been  destroyed  at  WateribdJ 
what  advantage' could  the  ■  alHe?.  have  de?i^h«d 
from  their  numerous  armies,  *wbkh  vrtftre 'pre- 
paring to.  pass  the  IUiinef>  the  Atps,  Mitl  ih« 
Pyrenees;?  -^  ..■   ^  -^ 

''2d.  The  English  general,  in  preparing' W 
%ht  the  battle  Q^Watetlooy  founded  his  resokrfkAJ 
ooly-on  thb  coMjpepatidn  of  the  Prussiates;  but 
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that  co^c^ratm  could  not  take  place  until  the 
afternoon.  Accordingly^  he  renamed  exposed 
cnnglyj  fiKim  £dur  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the 
evjesiing;  that  is  to  $ay^  during  thirteen  hours. 
A  battle  does  not  usually  last  more  than  mx  hours; 
X^s  conoperation  was,  therefore,  illusory. 

1'  But,  in  reckoning:oo  the  co-operation  of  the 
Prussiana,  Jie  must  bare  supposed  that  the  whole 
of  the  French  army  i^as  opposed  to  him ;  in  that 
casi^,  :be  expected  to  defend  his  fiekl  of  battle  for 
tUrtciea  bo«ir$  with  90,000  troops;  of  diffidrent 
w4|ionB,..|igain8t  1Q4/)00  Freiu^h;    This  calcula- 
tion t;KiM»»elaajrly.erronebus.    He  could  wA  hav3 
I]|f^ntained  his* position  thrbe  hours;  everything 
w/>uld  )iave  b^en  decided  fay  eight  'm  the  liiorh- 
ing;  and  the. Pniasaaj]u»  would  have  arrived  only 
ta  Ml  into  the  snare.    Intone  day,  bodi  armies 
wpuld  bave  been  destroyed. : 
>    ''If  he  calculated  that  a  part  of  the  French 
army  bad,  according  to  the  rules  of  war,  followed 
the  Pr.assian*  army,  it  must  then  have  been  evi- 
dent to  him,  that  he  could  have  no  assistance 
from  it ;    and .  that  the '  Prussians,  after  being 
beaten  at  Ligny,  with  the  loss  of  from  25,000  to 
30)000  men,  and  with  20,000  of  them  dispersed, 
and  :pursued    by   between  30,000  and  40,000 
victorious  French,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
B^ntain  themselves^  .  In  this  case,  tiie  Anglo- 
Dkitchr  army  alone  would  have  had  to  sustam  the 
atitock  of  69^000  French  during  the  whole  of  the 
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18th;  and  there  is  no  Englishman  but  will  admit 
that  the  result  of  such  a  contest  could  not  be 
doubtfuU  and  that  their  armry  was  not  so  con* 
stituted  as  to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  imperia( 
army  for  four  hours. 

^'  During  the  night  of  the  17th»  the  weatiier 
was  extremely  bad^  which  rendered  the  ground 
impracticable  till  nine  in  the  morning.  The  loss 
of  six  hours  from  daybreak  was  alt  to  the  ad^ 
vantage  of  the  enemy;  but  could  the  genera) 
make  the  fate  of  such  a  contest  depend  on  the 
weather  of  that  night  ?  Marshal  Grouchy,  with- 
34,000  men  and  108  pieces  of  caumi,  disoov«ped 
the  secret,  which  seemed  to  be  undiscoverable; 
not  to  be,  on  the  18th,  either  ^n  the  field  of 
battle,  of  Mont  St.  Jean,  or  at  Wavres.  But  bad 
the  English  general  the  conviction  that  this  tivstf^ 
shal  would  wander  out  of  his  way  in  this  manner! 
The  conduct  of  Marshal  Grouchy  was  as  imf6^ 
sible  to  be  foreseen,  as  if  upon  the  road  bis  army 
had  experienced  an  earthquake  tiiat  swallowed 
it  up. 

**  Recapitulation.  —  If  Marshal  Grouchy  had 
been  on  the  field  of  battle  at  Mont  St.  lesm,  as 
the  English  and  the  Prussian  generals  beKeved, 
during  the  whole  of  the  night  of  the  17th  and  the 
morning  of  the  18th ;  and  if  the  weAther  had  per- 
mitted the  French  army  to  be  drawn  up  in  battle 
array  at  four  in  the  morning ;  before  seven  o'clock 
the  Anglo- Dutch  army  would  have  been  cut  to 
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pi^e^,  dispersed,  and  entirely  destroyed.  If  the 
weather  had  only  permitted  the  French  artoy  to 
range  itself  in  order  of  battle  at  ten  o'clock,  the 
Ajoglo-Dutoh  army  would  have  bean  undone.  Its 
remains  would  have  been  driven  beyond  the 
forest,  or  in  the  direction  of  Halle,  and  we  should 
have  had  time  in  the  evening  to  encounter  Mar^ 
shal  Blucher,  and  to  inflict  upon  him  a  similar 
fate.  If  Marshal  Gronchy  had  encamped  before 
Wavres  on  the  night  of  the  17th,  the  Prussian 
army  cooJkl  have  sent  no  detachment  to  save  the 
Bnglish  army,  and  the  latter  would  have  be€^ 
eomfdetely  batten  by  the  69,000  French  opposed 
to  it. 

''  3d.  The  position  of  Mont  St.  Jeiui  vma 
badly  chosen.  The  first  condition  of  a  field  of 
battle  is  to  have  no  defiles  in  the  rear.  During 
the  battle,  the  English  general  could  derive  no 
aid  fixmi  his  numerous  cavalry.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  he  would  be,  or  could  be,  attacked  on 
the  left.  He  imagined  that  he  would  be  attacked 
on  the  right.  In  spite  of  the  diversion  made  in 
his  favour  by  the  30,000  Prussians  under  Bulow, 
he  would  have  twice  made  his  retreat  during  the 
day,  had  it  been  possible;  thus,  in  fact,  by  a 
strange  caprice  of  human  affairs,  the  bad  cboicie  of 
the  field  of  battle,  which  rendered  his  retreat  im^ 
possible,  was  the  cause  of  his  sudcess. 

"  Ninth  Observation. — It  will  be  asked,  what 
then  ought  the  English  general  to  have  done  after 
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the  battle  of  Ligny,  and  the  engagement  at  Quatre 
Bras?  Posterity  will  not  form  jtrae  opinions. 
He  should  have  traversed,  in  the  night  of  the  17  th, 
the  forest  of  Soignes,  on  the  high  road  of  Char- 
leroi ;  the  Prussian  army  should,  in  the  same 
manner,  have  passed  along  that  of  Wavres.  The 
two  armies  should  have  united  at  daybreak  at 
Brussels;  should  have  left  the  rear-guard  to  de- 
fend the  forest;  should  have  gained  some  days 
to  allow  time  to  the  Prussians,  who  were  dis- 
persed after  the  battle  of  Ligny,  to  rejoin  their 
army ;  should  have  procured  the  reinforcement  of 
the  fourteen  English  regiments  that  garrisoned  the 
fortresses  of  Belgium,  and  had  landed  at  Ostend 
on  their  return  from  America ;  and  should  have 
allowed  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  manoeuvre 
as  he  pleased. 

Would  he,  with  an  army  of  100,000  men, 
have  traversed  the  forest  of  Soignes,  to  attack  at 
its  debouches,  the  two  united  armies,  more  than 
200,000  strong,  and  in  position  ?  This  certainly 
would  have  been  the  most  advantageous  course 
for  the  allies.  Would  he  have  been  contented  to 
take  up  a  position  himself?  In  that  case,  bis 
inactivity  could  not  have  been  long,  as  300,000 
Russians,  Austrians,  Bavarians,  &c.  had  arrived 
on  the  Rhine,  who  would  soon  haVe  been  on 
the  Maine,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital.  Tnen  the  Anglo-Prussian 
army  should  have  marched  and  joined  the  allies 
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before  Paris.  It  would  have  run  no  hazard ;  it 
woul4  have  experienced  no  loss;  it  would  have 
acted  conformably  to  the  English  nation ;  to  the 
general  plan,  adopted  by  the  allies/  and  to  the 
rufes  of  the  art  of  war.  From  the  15th  to  the  18th, 
tha  Duke  of '  Wellington  constantly  manceuvred 
as  his  enemy  desired,  and  did  nothing  as  it  was 
feared  he  would  do.  The  English  infantry  was 
frm  and  solid.  The  pavalry  might  have  acted 
better.  ,  The  Anglo- Dutch  army  was  twice  saved 
on  the  18th  by  the  Prussians ;  first,  by  the  arrival 
of  General  Bulow,  before  three  o'clock,  with 
30,000  men ;  and  secondly,  by  the  arrival  of 
Marshal  Blucher,  with  31,000  men.  On  that 
day,  69,000  Frenchmen  beat  120,000  men.  The 
victory  was  snatched  from  them  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock,  but  it  was  by  150,000  men. 

*'  Let  any  one  imagine  the  looks  of  the  people 
of  London,,  at  the  moment  when  they  should  have 
heard  the  catastrophe  of  their  army,  and  learned 
that,  they  lavished  their  purest  blood  to  support 
the  c^SLUse  of  kings  against  nations, —  of  privileges 
against  equality, —  of  oligarchs  against  liberals,—* 
of  the  principles  of  the  holy  alliance  against  those 
of  tJie  sovereignty  of  the  people." 

To  this  striking  paper  there  is  one  answer, 
equivalent  to  all, — that  its  writer  was  beaten ;  and 
beaten  in  the  fairest  colbpetition  of  bravery  and  skill 

G  0 
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perbapaever  Au^nished  by  an  European  field !  Na- 
poleon had  begun  the  battle  at  his  own  time,  with 
his  chosen  army,  and  with  the  most  perfect  cohtic- 
tton  that  he  would  rout  his  adversary.  The  battle 
was  not  one  of  those  brief  encounters  in  which 
fortune  may  have  a  share.  It  was  a  firm  strvLgf^ 
from  elevem  in  the  forenoon  until  seven  in  the 
evening ;  and  in  that  time,  the  whole  power  of 
France  had  ma4e  no  impression  on  the  English 
line.  The  advance  of  the  Prussians  had  do  share 
ill  this ;.  and  the  final  charge  of  thia  enemy  was 
repelled,  and  returned  with  decisive  slaughter, 
before  the  Prussians  had  come  in  contact  with 
their  line.  The  battle  was  fought  and  gained 
by  the  English  and  their  general.  But  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Prussians  on  the  field  wa3  ne- 
cessary to  make  the  success  available;  and 
while  their  bravery  is  undpubted,  they  must  be 
refused  ^y  larger  portion  in  the  glories  of  this 
great  day* 

The  composition  of  the  rival  armies  is  not  to 
be  forgotten.  The  French,  was  formed  of  the 
{^cked  troops  of  the  country,  all  French,  all  con- 
necting their  fame,  apd  many  their  existence, 
with  their  general's  victory*  The  X>uke  of  Wei* 
lington  had  a  miscellaneous  army  of  foreigners, 
mixed  with  scarcely  more  th^  25,000  Ecig^; 
the  former,  chiefly  new  subjects  of  the  all^  J 
and  the  latter  chiefly  recruits  from  the  miUtia* 
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It  is  to  his  high  honodr  as  a  soldier^  that  with 
this  embarrassing  fbrte^  he  i^as  able  to  sustain 
the  shock  of  the  longest  battle  of  the  war,  against 
the  most  practised  and  desperate  army  of  Europe, 
and  against  a  general,  who  will  be  renowned 
white  military  genius  glitters  in  the  eye  of  man. 

The  personal  interest  which  the  French  sol- 
diery took  in  this  war  was  unequalled.  Many 
of  them  had'  been  prisoners,  more  had  been  dis- 
nmsed  from  the  army  by  the  Bourbons,  and  all 
had  felt  their  self-glory  deeply  tarnished  by  the 
successes  of  the  allies.  Many  of  the  regiments, 
which  marched  through  Paris  on  their  way  to 
Belgturti,  had  covered  theit  standards  with 
crape,  never  to  be  taken  off,  but  on  the  day 
of  complete  victory.  Many  of  them  pledged 
ftemsetves^  never  to  give  nor  take  quarter.  They 
swore  peculiar  vengeance  against  the  English  and 
Prussians^  and  bade  farewell  to  Paris,  with 
something  of  a  solemn  devotement,  which  was  not 
to  be  withdrawn,  until  they  had  sw^t  the  enemy 
from  the  fece  of  the  earth. 

In  Napoleon's  statement  of  the  battle  he 
praises  the  firmness  cf  the  English  infantry :  and 
they  deserved  more  than  his  panegyric.  They 
wet^  as  solid  as  adamant.  A  curious  anecdote 
cf  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  enemy,  has  been  re- 
meitibered. 

It  wdsan  etiquette  that  the  commandants  of  the 
towns  through  which  the  French  emperor  passed  at 
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any  time,  should  attend  him  to  a  certain  distance 
on  his  journey.  One  of  those  officers,  on  the 
frontier,  had  attended  him  to  the  scene  of  the 
campaign,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Quatre  Bras.  On  returning  to  his  garrison  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  his  officers  crowded  round 
him  at  supper,  and  were  warm  in  their  antici- 
pations of  victory*  "  The  emperor  was  there. 
The  result  was  inevitable,  —  the  whole  was  a 
matter  of  calculation.  The  enemy's  corps  must 
be  beaten  in  detail.  The  Prussians  must  be  cut 
in  pieces.  A  few  of  the  English  might  take 
shelter  in  Brussels,  or  reach  their  ships.  But  the 
business  was  settled — the  emperor  was  there." 

The  commandant  suffered  them  to  indulge  in 
this  national  verbiage,  and  proceeded  in  his  sup- 
per without  a  word.  At  length,  one,  more  syste- 
matic in  his  style  than  the  rest,  observed,  ''  that 
it  would  be  proper  to  keep  the  garrison  on  the 
alert  during  the  next  day,  for  the  reception  of 
the  aides-de-camp,  who  would  be  passing  to  Paris 
with  the  news  of  the  victory ;  and  that  the  guns 
should  be  ready  for  ^feiHte-joie.'' 

The  opinion  was  received  with  high  appro- 
bation by  all  but  the  commandant,  who,  setting 
down  his  glass,  gravely  said, — "  Messieurs,  I  have 
the  highest  opinion  of  the  emperor's  genius,  and 
the  invincible  courage  of  our  brave  army.  But, 
Messieurs,  listen ;  I  was  beside  Marshal  Ney  this 
day  for  four  hours ;  and  brave  as  we  all  know  he 
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is,  and  at  the  bead  of  forty  thousand  of  the  best 
troops  of  France,  he  bad  as  much  as  he  could  do." 

The  observation  had  its  effect ;  bnt  the  oflBcers 
soon  rallied,  and  said, — ^That,  of  course,  the  mar- 
shal could  not  be  expected  to  do  more  than  keep 
the  enemy  in  check,  and  that  he  would  have 
been  wrong  to  press  the  whole  British  array. 
''  Messieurs,"  said  the  general,  in  the  same  grave 
tone,  ''  the  marshal  had  not  the  whole  British 
army  before  him.  He  had,  with  some  Dutch  and 
Germans,  but  sia^  British  regiments.  I  am  told 
that  Wellington  has  thirty  regiments,  and  if  they 
are  of  the  same  stuff  that  I  saw  fighting  to  day, — 
I  shall  wait  for  an  order  from  the  emperor  before 
I  load  my  guns." 

Ney,  always  remarkable  for  intrepidity,  the 
aeur-de-lion  valour  that  seemed  to  delight  in 
danger,  acknowledged  afterwards,  that  he  had  no 
idea  of  the  fire  of  musketry,  until  he  saw  that  of 
the  British.  He  had  at  least  one  close  opportunity 
of  observing  its  effect.  Among  the  anecdotes  of 
the  day  of  Waterloo,  that  have  not  yet.  transpired 
in  print,  it  is  mentioned;  that  Ney  having  had  his 
horse  shot  under  him  in  the  last  advance  of  the 
imperial  guard ;  just  as  he  was  disengaging  him- 
self from  the  animal,  was  recognised  by  an  officer 
commanding  a  British  company.  The  officer,  in 
his  eagerness,  calling  out,—  *'  There  is  the  mar- 
shal, there  is  Ney ;"  the  whole  company  fired  a 
volley  full  on  the  struggling  marshal.   He  escaped, 
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by  little  short  of  miracle ;  but  afterwards  dedarod^ 
that  *'  he  bad  never  been,  in  such  an  ^explosion  in 
bis  life !  it  was  a  whirlwind  oi  ballets  and  sulphur ; 
a  furnace,-— a  volcano." 

Ney,  perhaps,  wished  to  have  died  at  Wateiv 
loo.  But  he  was  reserved  for  a  more  unhappy 
&te ;  by  which  he  ought  not  to  have  died^  and 
which  remains  among  the  darkest  aocusatioQ&of 
France  and  history  against  the  exiled  loyal  family* 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  long  considered  by 
the  French  as  the  most  formidable  of  all  calamities ; 
while  it  was  obviously  the  most  singullr  instance 
of  good  fortune }  it  had  put  an  end  to  the  ^var  ia 
a  week ;  and  thus  saved  France  froKO  tiane  injiraaioQ 
of  a  million  one  hundred  and  ten  thoutandl  6f  the 
allied  troops,  who  were  waiting  but  the  i^i^pnal  to 
march,  and  who  were  to  be  followed  by  as  many 
mom.  A  war  on  this  scale  nmst  have  tnEunpled 
the  country  into  a  mire  of  bloed.  But  the  defeat 
rendered  stiU  higher  services*  If  Napoleon  had 
remained  the  conqueror^  he  W4)uld  have  renaained 
the  tyrant.  His  overthrow  was  the  birth  of  the 
French  cimstitutiod. 

Yet,  the  people,  stung^  with  the  immediate 
sense  of  failure,  could  not  be^  reconciled  to  the 
name  of  Waterloo.  The  feseling  exhibited  itsdf 
on  all  occasions.— During  theoccupatiioa  of  France 
by  the  allies,  one  evening,  in  the  chAteau  of  a 
seigneur,:  where  some  British,  officers  were  quar- 
tered, the   conversation   turned  upon  the  wan 
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The  po}ite«ie^  of  the  seigoevrr  to  his  guest8  "wvs 
utiifeniily  tsnch,  that  ^l  topics  were  discussed  in 
the  moBt  tMnidaUe  maimer.  '*  I  abknowledge, 
said  the  fVendi^xiaii,  that  Napoleon  pliayed  the 
fbol  in  his  determinfed  hn^stility  to  England ;  that 
faiH  leoiiinieKnal  decrtes  were  craei  and  uselesi^^ 
and  that  his  threats  of  invasion  ^could  never  have 
prodooed  any  thkig  hot  his  own  ruin ;  while  ym. 
had  your  fleet*'* 

**  No/'  tsaid  one  of  the  oflScers,  '*  ior  if  ^'had 
our  fleet;  recollect  the  population^  the  anny." 

"True,"  was  the  reply;  "yet,  if  Napoleon 
could  have  £>uBd  a  bridge  to  Dover,  rely  upon 
it,  be  woald  have  found  a  road  to  London." 

''Your  French  troops  mvch  too  slow,*'  saM 
thtofieer. 

**  Mm  Diiu !  they  arc  the  -quickest  marcfaiers  in 
the  world," exclaimed  the  astonished  Frenchman. 

^'  i^anbn  me,  my  dear  «ir,"  said  Ae  officer^ 
cnnifpOMdly.;  *'  London  is  a  great  way  off.  Now, 
it  is  Mit  quite  five  leagiies  from  Mont  S^t.  Jean  to 
Brasdels ;  yet  I  saw  th6  Frebch  af  my  set  Out  to 
march  from  Mont  St.  Jean  to  Brussels  six  months 
ago,  and  it  has  not  yet  got  furthw  than  Waterloo." 

Thfe  error  of  sending  Napoleon  to  Elba  was 
not  tepeated;  St.  Helena  was  chosen,  as  die 
spot  in  which  he  could  enjdy  the  largest  portion 
of  personal  liberty  without  hazarding  an  escape, 
which  might  inflame  France  again:  and  in  that 
island  he  continued  until  he  died.     Much  as  this 
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fiite  of  such  a  man  must  be  regretted,  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  the  peace  of  Europe.  Napoleon  at 
large,  would  have  been  a  firebrand ;  and  the  lives 
of  thousands  or  of  millions  might  have  paid  the 
forfeit  of  a  second  display  of  clemency.  In  St. 
Helena  he  lingered  out  six  dreary  years,  in  indo- 
lent restlessness  and  impatient  resignation ;  talk- 
ing loftily  of  his  scorn  for  all  things  human,  and 
quarreling  with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  upon  every 
subject  under  heaven  ;  sometimes  writing  me- 
moirs, which  he  generally  burned;  sometimes 
rearing  cabbages,  and  shooting  the  buffaloes  that 
intruded  on  his  crop;  sometimes  taking  obvious 
pleasure  in  the  homage  naturally  paid  to  him  by 
the  visiters  to  the  island ;  and  at  others  shutting 
himself  up  in  imperial  solitude,  and  declaring 
that  he  would  not  be  '*  made  a  wild  beast  of,"  to 
please  the  '^  barbarian  English  f  at  intervals 
reviving  the  recollections  of  his  high  estate,  and 
speaking  with  all  his  former  intenseness  and  bril- 
liancy; then  silent  for  days  together;  constant 
in  nothing  but  his  hatred  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
his  wrath  against  Marmont,  and  his  contempt  for 
every  being  that  bore  the  name  of  Bourbon. 

Those  caprices  were  the  natural  results  of  a 
change  so  total ;  from  the  most  active  and  engross- 
ing career  of  man,  to  the  most  shapeless  and  mono- 
tonous inaction.  In  the  beginning  of  1821,  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  he  complained  of  some  inward 
distemper;  for  which  his  physicians  found  every 
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name,  and  administered  every  remedy,  but  the 
right  one.  He  tried  to  direct  them  to  it,  by 
saying  that  his  father  had  died  of  an  ulcerated 
stomach,  and  that  the  complaint  had  probably 
descended  to  himself.  But  the  physicians  per- 
severed, with  the  vigour  of  science,  until  their 
patient  refused  to  take  their  medicines  any  longer. 
From  the  17th  of  March  his  illness  confined  him  to 
his  room.  He  had  an  old  contempt  for  medicine. 
**  Our  body  is  a  watch,"  said  he,  "  intended  to 
go  for  a  given  time.  The  doctor  is  a  watchmaker 
who  cannot  opeti  the  watch;  he  must  therefore 
work  by  accident;  and  for  once  that  he  mends 
it  with  his  crooked  instruments,  he  injures  it  ten 
times,  until  he  destroys  it  altogether."  In  April, 
his  Italian  physician,  Antommarchi,  called  in  Dr. 
Arnot,  an  Englishman.  Still  his  patient  said, 
with  the  Turk,  *'  What  is  written  is  written ;  man's 
hours  are  marked.  None  can  live  beyond  their 
time." 

In  this  absurd  idea,  which  might  have  proceeded 
from  the  growing  feebleness  of  his  mind  in  the 
progress  of  his  disease,  he  continued  to  refuse 
the  alleviation  which  the  skill  of  his  English 
attendant  might  have  afforded,  for  cure  was  im- 
possible. He  now  drew  up  his  will,  and  directed 
that  his  body  should  be  opened,  and  its  state 
described  to  his  son.  *^  Of  all  my  organs,"  said 
he,  ''  the  stomach  is  the  most  diseased.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  disease  is  scirrhus  of  the  pylorus. 
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The  pbysictans  at  Montpelier  predicted  tkat  kt 
would  be  hepeditary  in  oar  iamily/'  TumuttHMs 
and  fierce  «s  his  life  had  been,  he  died  with  fiotse 
sentiments  of  religion.  He  had  sect  for  t^fo 
Italian  priests  some  time  before,  and  he  calmly 
desired  that  the  usual  cereunonies  of  the  Romish 
church  should  be  complied  with.  In  his  last 
hours  he  made  this  nummary  confeteien  of  his 
faith.  **  I  am  neither  phjfskkn  not  pkihsaphe.'^ 
I  believe  in  God,  and  am  of  the  religion  of  my 
father.  I  was  born  a  Catholic,  and  will  fulfil 
all  the  duties  of  that  church/  and  receive  the 
assistance  which  she  admiaiaters." 

His  hours  wepe  now  nucnbered.  His  comr 
plaint  was  cancer  of  the  stomach.  From  the 
3d  of  May,  he  seemed  to  be  in  a  continued  heavy 
sleep.  The  fifth  was  a  day  of  unexampled  tentpest 
in  the  island ;  trees  were  every  where  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  the  sea  lashed  and  rent  the  shores,  the  douds 
poured  down  torrents,  the  wind  burst  through  the 
hills  with  the  loudness  of  thunder.  In  this  roar^ 
of  the  elements.  Napoleon  perhaps  heard  the  old 
echoes  of  battle ;  the  last  woisds  (m  hk^  lips  were 
of  war;  "/^te  tfarmfo"  was  uttered  iii  his  Klreamj 
aotd  be  died.  The  fiery  spirit  passed  away,  like 
Cromwell's,  in  storm! 

The  cotq^  (Tceil  of  his  rise  and  fall  exhibits  the 
most  various,  vivid,  and    damliQg  earner  ever 

*  Infidels. 
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known;  tke  mightiest  events  and  most  singular 
vicissitudes  ever  crowded  into  the  history  of  one 
man. 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE  UFE  OF  NAPOLEON. 

1769 — August  15,  bom  at  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica. 
1779 — Placed  at  the  military  school  of  Brienne. 
1793 — ^An  officer  of  artSkry  at  the  si^e  of  Toulon,  and 
appointed  g^eneral  of  brigade. 

1794 — Commands  the  conventional  troops,  and  defeats  the 
Parisians. 

1796 — Appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy  — 
Battle  of  Lodi— Battle  of  Castiglione — Battle  of  Areola. 

1797 — Surrender  of  Mantua  and  Trieste.  April  18.  Pre- 
liminaries with  Austria  signed  at  Leoben — French  take  pos- 
session of  Venice —  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  with  Austria. 

1798— Sails  for  Egypt  — Battle  of  Embade,  or  the  Pyra- 
mids. 

1799-^-ilfay.  Siege  of  Acre — Sails  to  France.  Oct,  7. 
Laods  tt  FiejiDw  Nov.  9.  Dissolves  the  conventional  govern- 
ment.    Nov.  10.  Declared  first  consul. 

1800  —  Peace  made  with  the  Chouans  —  Crosses  Mont  St. 
Bernard.  Jujie  16.  Battle  of  Marengo— Preliminaries  with 
Austria  signed  at  Paris.  Dee.  24.  Explosion  of  the  infernal 
machine. 

1601 — Treaty  of  Lunevflle  with  Austria  —  Preliminaries 
signed  with  England. 

1 802 — The  Cisalpine  Republic  placed  under  his  jurisdiction. 
Match  27.  Definitive  treaty  with  England — Legion  of  Honour 
instituted.  August  2.  Declared  consul  for  life — Swiss  forpi  of 
government  changed  by  him. 

1603— ilftiy  18.  English  declaration  of  war.  June  5.  Hano- 
ver conquered. 

1804  — Fe6.    Moreau  arrested.     March  20.  Death  of  the 
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Due  d'Engfaien — Picbegru  dies  in  prison.  May  18.  He  is  de- 
clared Emperor.     Nov.  19.  Crowned  by  the  Pope. 

1805 — Writes  a  pacific  letter  to  the  King  of  England. 
April  11.  Treaty  of  Petersburgh,  between  England,  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Sweden — He  is  declared  King  of  Italy — Mack's 
army  surrenders  at  Ulm — French  enter  Vienna — Battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz — Treaty  of  Vienna  with  Prussia — ^and  of  Presburg  with 
Austria. 

1806 — March  30.  Joseph  Bonaparte  declared  King  of 
Naples.  June  5,  Louis  Bonaparte  declared  King  of  Holland  — 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine — Marches  against  Prussia — Battle 
of  Auerstadt  or  Jena  —  Enters  Berlin.  Nov,  19.  Hamburg 
taken. 

1807— Battle  of  Eylau— of  Friedland— Treaty  of  Tilsit. 

1808 — July  7.  Joseph  Bonaparte  declared  King  of  Spain  — 
20.  Surrender  of  Dupont*s  army  at  Baylen — 29.  Joseph  eva- 
cuates  Madrid.  Aug.  21.  Battle  of  Vimiera.  Nov.  5.  Bona- 
parte arrives  at  Vittoria.     Dec.  4.  Surrender  of  Madrid. 

1809  —  January.  Battle  of  Corunna  —  Returns  to  Paris. 
April.  War  declared  by  Austria — Heads  his  army  againrt 
Austria.  May  10.  French  enter  Vienna — Battle  of  Aspeme. 
July  5.  Battle  of  Wagram — Flushing  taken  by  the  English — 
Treaty  of  Vienna  with  Austria.  Dec.  Lucien  Bonaparte 
arrives  in  England  —  Marriage  with  Josephine  dissolved — 
Walcheren  evacuated  by  the  English. 

181 0 — March.  Marries  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  Francis  II. 
July.  Holland  and  the  Hanse  Towns  annexed  to  the  French 
empire.     August.  Bernadotte  elected  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden. 

1811  —  January  1.  Hamburgh  annexed  to  the  empire. 
April  20.  The  empress  delivered  of  a  son,  who  is  styled  Kmg 
of  Rome. 

1812  —  January.  Swedish  Pomerania  seized  by  France. 
May.  Heads  the  army  against  Russia.  June  11.  Arrives  at 
Konigsberg.  28.  Enters  Wilna.  Aug.  18,  Smolensko  taken. 
Sept.  1.  Battle  of  the  Moskwa,  or  Borodino.     14.  French  enter 
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Moscow.  Oct.  22.  Evacuate  it.  Nov.  9.  Arrives  at  Smolensko. 
Dec.  5.  Quits  the  anny.     18.  Arrives  at  Paris. 

1813 — April.  Takes  the  command  of  the  army  on  the  Elbe. 
May.  1.  Battle  of  Lutzen.  20.  Of  Bautzen.  June  4.  Armis- 
tice agreed  on.  21.  Battle  of  Vittoria.  Aug.  17.  Hostilities 
recommence.  28.  Battle  of  Dresden.  Sept.  7.  English  enter 
France.  28.  French  evacuate  Dresden.  Oct.  18.  Battle  of 
Leipsic.  Nov.  15.  Revolution  in  Holland.  Dec.  8.  English 
army  crosses  the  Nieve. 

1814— 7an.  4.  Allies  cross  the  Rhine.  March  30.  Battle 
of  Mont-martre.  31.  Allies  enter  Paris.  April  11.  Napoleon 
abdicates  the  throne.     May  8.  Arrives  at  Elba. 

1815 — March  I.  Re-lands  in  France  at  Cannes.  20.  Re- 
sumes the  throne.  June  1.  Holds  the  Champ  de  Mai.  11. 
Leaves  Paris  for  Belgium.  15.  Attacks  the  Prussians  on  the 
Sambre.  16.  Attacks  Blucher  at  ligny — and  Wellington  at 
Quatre  Bras.  18.  Defeated  at  Waterloo.  22.  Resigns  the 
throne,  finishing  the  hundred  days.  29.  Leaves  Malmaison. 
July  15.  Received  on  board  the  Bellerophon.  24.  At  Torbay. 
Afig.%.  Sails  in  the  Northumberi&id  for  St.  Helena.  Oct.  15. 
Lands  at  St.  Helena. 

1821 — March  17.  Confined  by  ilhaess.     May  5.  Dies. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  REIGN. 


In  his  earlier  years  tiie  king  had  never  passed  the 
limits  of  England.     Etiquette  and  financial  rea- 
sons were  the  cause.     But  he  sufiered  litUe  by 
the  restriction.     He  spoke  with  sufficient  ease  all 
the  foreign  languages  required  at  court;  and  if  he 
lost  some  indulgence  of  rational  curiosity,  and  some 
knowledge  (^  the  actual  aspect  of  the  continent ; 
he  gained  much  more  t^n  an  equivalent,  in  escap- 
ing those  foreign  follies  which  are  so  irreconcilably 
repulsive  to  the  tastes  of  England.    The  hussar- 
passion  was  not  strong  upon  him;  and,  though 
commanding  a  cavalry  regiment,  and  fond  of  the 
allowable  decoration  of  the  soldier,  it  was  to  more 
travelled  propensities  that  we  owed  the  firippery 
which,  for  so  many  years,  turned  some  of  the  finest 
portions  of  the  British  service  into  a  paltry  imita- 
tion of  the  worst  of  the  foreign ;  disguised  brave 
men  in  the  trappings  of  mountebanks,  and  made  a 
British  parade  the  rival  of  a  rehearsal  at  Astley's 
— a  triumph  of  tailors.     He  never  appeared  be- 
fore his  people  disfigured  with  the  Grerman  bar- 
barism of  the  pipe  in  the  mouth,  nor  with  the 
human  face  divine  metamorphosed  into  the.  beards 
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OF  the  baboon's.  He  was  an  English  gentleman ; 
and,  conscious  that  the  character  placed  him; 
above  the  grossness  of  foreign  indulgences,  or  the 
tdieatric  fopperies  of  foreign  costumes;  he  adhered 
to  the  manners  of  his  country. 

But,  immediately  oa  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  he  visited  Ireland,*  Hanover,f  and  Scot- 
l^id,:]:  and  ia  them  all  was  received  with:  the 
strongest  marks  of  popular  affectioiu  While  in 
Scotland,  the  intelligence  of  the  Marquess  of 
Londonderry's  death  reached  him.  The  marquess 
had  died  by  his  own  hand  1  The  fatigues  of  pub- 
lic business,  added  to  some  domestic  vexations, 
had  disordered  his  brain,  and,  after  a  brief  period 
of  despondency,  he  put  aa  end  to  his  existence. 
Eagland  regretted  him  as  a  high-minded  states- 
man; but  Ireland  had  no  sorrow  for  the  perpe*- 
trator  of  the  Union^ — a  measure  which,  though 
fully  merited  by  the  popish  propensities,  of  the 
legislature,  yet-  offended  the  just  pride  of  the 
people^  and  was  accomplished  by  a.  process  of 
such  laviah  cor^ption,  such  open-faced  and  scan- 
dalous bargain  and  sale,  as  aggravated  the  insult, 
embittered  the  national  necessity  of  the  tmns- 
action,  and  stamped  the  last  shame  on.  the  brow 
af  a.  fallen  country. 

From  the  close  of  the  French  war,  England 
had  remained  in  peace  for  ten  years,  with  the 

•  August  1 821 .      t  September,  182 1 .      |  August  1 822. 
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exception  of  a  war  of  one  day  with  the  Algerines, 
.in  1816.  Those  barbarians  had  massacred'  a 
crowd  of  unfortunate  Italians  trading  and  fiihing 
at  Bona,  under  the  British  flag.  The  insult  cottH 
not  be  passed  over :  and  a  fleet  of  ten  sail  were  in- 
stantly despatched  to  demand  satisfecti6n  for^is 
act  of  savagery.  The  Dey  scoffed  at  (he  demand ; 
and  the  fleet,  under  Lord  Exmouth,  sefccnded  by 
a  Dutch  squadron,  under  Admiral  Von  der  Ca- 
pellen,  tore  his  massive  fortifications  to  pieces  in 
a  six  hours*  fire.  The  Dey  was  forced  to  make  the 
humblest  apology,  to  beg  pardon  of  the  British 
consul,  and,  by  a  more  gratifying  result  of  victory, 
to  deliver  up  all  his  Christian  captives,  and 
pledge  himself  to  abolish  piracy  in  his  dominions. 
The  latter  condition,  with  the  usual  faith  of  bar- 
barians, he  violated  as  soon  as  the  British  itet 
were  under  sail.  But  Lord  Exmouth  had  the 
high  honour  6f  sending  to  Italy,  where 'they 
marched  in  solemn  thanksgiving  processimi  to 
their  churches,  five  hiindred  human  beings,  *h6, 
but  for  his  success,  would  probably  have  finyhed 
their  miserable  liveis  in  chains.  * 

This  was  the  boldest  action  ever  'fought  Wilh 
batteries  alone,  and  the  mtifift' bloody  fay  bdth  tlie 
victors  and  the  vanquished.  The  Algerine  bat- 
teries were  continually  reinforced  durifag  the  day, 
and  their  loss  was  computeki  at  foor  thousand 
men  killed  and  wounded.  A  comparison  with  the 
battles  of  the  line,  makes  the  loss  in  the  fleet  the 
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severest  ever  known,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers 
engaged. 

In  the  action  of  the  1st  of  June,  there  were  26 
sail  of  the  line  (including  the  Audacious)  in  action, 
with  about  17,000  men ;  of  those  281  were  killed, 
and  797  wounded.    Total  1,078. 

In  Lord  Bridport's  action,  23d  June,  1795, 
there  were  14  sail,  with  about  10,000  men ;  of 
whom  only  31  were  killed,  and  113  wounded. 
Total  144. 

In  the  action  oflF  Cape  St.  Vincent,  there  were 
15  sail  of  the  line,  with  about  10,000  men ;  of 
whom  were  killed  73,  and  wounded  227.  Total 
300. 

In  Lord  Duncan's  action,  11th  Oct.  1797, 
there  were  16  sail  of  the  line  (including  two  50's) 
engaged,  with  about  8,000  men ;  of  whom  191 
were  killed,  and  560  wounded.    Total  751. 

In  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  Ist  Aug.  1798,  there 
were  14  sail  of  the  line  engaged,  with  about  8,000 
men;  of  whom  218  were  killed,  and  677  wounded. 
Total  895. 

In  Lord  Nelson's  attack  on  Copenhagen,  2d 
April,  1801,  there  were  11  sail  of  the  line  and  5 
frigates  engaged,  with  about  7,000  men ;  of  whom 
234  were  killed,  and  641  wounded.    Total  875. 

In  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  2 1  st  Oct.  1 805,  there 
were  27  sail  of  the  line  engaged,  with  about 
17,000  men ;  of  whom  412  were  killed,  and  1,1 12 
wounded.    Total  1524. 

H  H 
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In  the  attack  on  Algiers  thei«e  were  5  sail  af 
the  line  and  5  frigates  engaged,  the  crews  of 
which  may  be  computed  M  5,000  metf ;  of  wiiom 
128  were  killed,  and  600  wounded.  Total  8i8.^ 
If  the  Dutch  frigates  were  added,  they  may  b^ 
taken  at  1,500,  of  whom  13  were^  killed,  and  St 
wounded ;  so  that  the  totals  would  be,  ^6,500 
men,  141  killed,  and  722  wounded.    Total  86S. 

The  Dey  paid  the  penalty  of  his  defeat;  \k€ 
was  strangled  in  a  few  months  after.  A  racee^sor 
was  easily  found;  piracy  flourished  again^  and 
Algiers  luxuriated  m  its  old  system  of  stvanghag 
its  governors,  smd  robbing  on  the  high  seas;  until 
the  late  French  expedition  extinguished  th^ 
dytiasty. 

Peace  was  complete ;  but  it  threatened  to  in* 
Tolve  Europe  in  distresses  scarcely  less  severe  than 
those  of'the  most  active  hostilities.  In  the  niean^ 
time,  the  chief  territorial  changes,  on  the  basis  of 
the  treaty  of  Paris,*  proceeded.  The  imperial  con* 
quests  were  lopped  away  fVom  France^  and  she  was 
reduced  to  her  possessions  in  1792.  The  o^ebraM 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  which  Napoleon^  had 
considered  the  mttter**stroke  of  his  policy,  and 
which  made  the  whole  of  the  minor  Germaii  prid^ 
cipalities  but  an  outwork  of  France ;  was  dtemo- 
li^ed  by  a  touch  of  the  pen,  and  a  riew  league 
created  in  its  room,  from  which  French  influ^ce 

♦  30th  March,  1814. 
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ttta$>  totally  axeloded.  Switzerland  was  left  to 
its  old  govomments ;  but  Italy  w$b  given  ovferfto 
tba'BuIlen  amlunpoj^l^  yoke  of  A.u8tria4  ^me 
of  imf  WeBt  Indian  istandfi.  were  restored  to 
Ftame;  Java  waisigivea  to  the  Dtitch ;  but  fingt- 
btid  retained  the  true  'pri^tes  of  tba^twan.  Malta» 
the  Cape,  and  the  loaian  Ials«ids. 

In  the  «ame  memoraUeyear  aelose  had  been  put 
ti»the  Ami^ricanwar;  aiwaroffrigates^  idly  begun, 
wd  willingly  conoluded  on  both  sides*  America 
took  $ome  of  the  British  cruisers^  ill-m^iUE^fKi,  and 
iJl*^rovided;  balancing  hei  sneceps  by  a<;series  of 
fmlieh  expedition^  into  Canada,  alLwhipb  wer$ 
bteteh;  the  WW  costmg  tuae  eaocmous  o^ms.^f 
money,  with  the  imminent  hazard  of  a  separation 
het¥reen  her  northern  and  southern  states^  the  total 
atoppa^  of  her  oommerqe,  and  the  loss  of  many 
thousand  lives.  England  closed  her  essploits  by  m 
attack  on  New  Orleans^  which  her  expedition  for*- 
tuoatbly  failed  to  take.  The  project  Hsejf  excited 
stiongi  criticism, — the  country  i¥as  a  swamp,  the 
t»t9  wa^  a  ve^lar  plaoe  of  pestilenpej  where^  evea 
tiifi  natives  perish  in  yearly  s^aiyns  by  the  ooa- 
tagion';  and  what  must  be  the  mortality  of  the 
British. soldier?  Had  we  not  already  sufficient 
swamps  and  fevers  in,  the  West  Indies^  to  carry,  off 
the  superfiuity  of oujc soldiership?  The  possQsaioik 
of  this  deplorable  place  would  have  been  a  perr 
petual  source  of  irritation  to  America ;  and  would 
have  cost  the  lives  of  a  thousand  men  a-year. 
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until  it  involved  us  in  a  new  quarrel,  which  might 
cost  the  lives  of  ten  thousands. 

The  distresses  of  the  peace  became  univer- 
sal. From  London  to  the  Andes  on  one  side,  and 
from  London  to  the  wall  of  China  on  the  other, 
the  cessation  of  that  vivid  and  violent  eOTort  of 
folly,  ambition,  courage,  and  frenzy,  all  combined 
under  the  name  of  war,  produced  a  languor 
scarcely  less  fatal  than  the  sword.  Bankruptcy 
spread,  like  a  vast  fog,  over  England,  America, 
France,  and  Germany,  at  the  same  moment*  But 
the  vigour  of  England  is  incalculable.  No  country 
is  so  perpetually  tampered  with  by  theorists ;  but 
no  country  can  bear  tampering  so  well :  she  out- 
works their  follies.  Her  commerce  recovered: 
wealth  rolled  in  upon  her  in  a  flood.  Theory  now 
plumed  its  broadest  wings  again :  even  the  grim- 
ness  of  ministerial  finance  was  lost  in  the  general 
intoxication :  and  Lord  Goderich's  speech,  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,* — that  famous  speech,  in 
which  he  professed  himself  unable  to  pour  out  his 
soul  in  language  sufficiently  glowing  for  the  golden 
prospects  before  him;  a  proud  example  of  the 
clear-sightedness  of  the  prophetic  budget !  gave  the 
sanction  of  one  of  the  most  solemn  of  orators  and 
stubborn  of  financiers  to  the  national  dream.  But 
his  lordship  had  scarcely  congratulated  his  couo- 
tr3rmen  on  their  too  abundant  prosperity,,  when  the 

♦18^. 
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whole  fell  into  dust  before  his  eyes — the  vision 
vanished,  the  rejoicing  was  dumb,  the  wealth  was 
paper  ;  the  princes  of  the  modern  Tyre  were  out- 
casts, fugitives,  beggars.  Seventy-five  banks 
broke  in  as  many  days.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
joint-stock  companies,  which,  but  the  week  before, 
would  have  contracted  to  throw  a  bridge  across 
the  Atlantic,  make  a  railway  round  the  globe, 
or  dig  a  tunnel  to  the  antipodes,  were  in  the 
gazette,  without  a  solvent  subscriber  or  an  avail- 
able shilling. 

The  joint-stocks  deserve  a  historian  of  their  own. 
The  loftiest  exploits  of  speculation  hid  their  dimi- 
nished heads  before  this  colossal  first-born  of  the 
nineteenth  century  of  Swindling.  Law's  scheme, 
tontines,  lotteries,  loans,  mining  companies,  all  the 
old  contrivances  for  breathing  the  national  veins, 
were  sport  to  this;  even  the  South  Sea  bubble  was 
but  the  tentative  dexterity,  the  feeble  knavery,  of 
our  speculative  childhood.  The  joint-stocks  were 
the  consummate  building,  the  grand  national 
temple  to  Mammon,  the  work  of  our  matured  skill 
in  bewildering  the  monied  mind,  the  last  labour 
of  the  genius  of  over-reaching ;  another  Babel  in 
its  erection,  its  fall,  and  in  the  dispersion  of 
its  builders  to  every  corner  of  the  earth  where 
a  debtor  might  escape  a  creditor. 

Yet  what  can  exhaust  the  elasticity  of  Eng- 
land !  In  a  year,  this  catastrophe,  which  would 
have  left  the  continent  loaded  with  irremovable 
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ruins,  was  all  but  forgotten.  The  gtDund  was 
cleared.  Commerce,  like  the  giant  refreshed, 
was  again  stretching  out  its  hundred  hands  to 
grasp  the  wealth  of  earth  and  ocean  ;  discovei^ilg 
new  powers,  and  provinces  unknown  before; 
forcing  its  way  through  Europe,  againsft  all  the 
barriers  of  our  allies,  who  repaid  us  for  restoring 
their  thrones,  by  excommunicating  our  trade; 
through  America,  against  tariffs,  tribunals,  and 
the  angry  recollections  of  the  war  ;  liirou^ 
India,  in  defiance  of  the  severer  hostility  of  otar 
fellow-subjects,  the  Company;  through  the  ends 
of;  the  earth,  against  ignorance,  jealousy,  the 
savage  warfare,  and  remorseless  superstitions 
of  barbarism.  Such  are  the  miracle  wtiougkt 
by  giving  the  unrestricted  use  of  his  facultaes 
to  man, — the  miracles  of  freedom!  And  whie 
England  has  this  noble  monopoly  in  hei"  ami 
hands,  she  may  laugh  all  others  to  scorn.'  she 
holds  the  key  of  the  world's  wealth,  whoever 
may  stand  at  the  gate  of  the  treasure-chamber; 
while  she  remains  the  freest  of  nations,  she  is 
sovereign  of  the  talisman  by  which  she  can  create 
opulence  and  strength  at  a  word ;  turn  the  sands 
of  the  desert  into  gold ;  and,  with  a  more  flliis- 
trious  necromancy,  invest  things  as  empty  as 
the  dust  and  air,  with  the  shape  and  substance 
of  grandeur  and  imperial '  power. 

Public  aflPairs  were  now  on  the  eve 'of  a 
remarkable  change.      Lord  Liverpool's  ministry 
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had  cbntiDued  for  twelve  years  since  the  peace, 
wilfaout  peculiar  success  or  failure ;  its  fortunes 
a  copy  of  tl^  man,  and  both  stamped  with  quiet 
mediocrity.  His  system  was,  to  glide  on  from 
year  to  year,  and  think  that  his  business  was 
amply  done,  if  the  twelve  months  passed  with- 
out a  rebellion,  a  war,  or  a  national  bankruptcy ; 
to  shrink  from  every  improvement,  in  bis  terror 
of  change ;  and  to  tolerate  every  old  abuse, 
through  dread  of  giving  the  nation  a  habit  of 
inquiry.  .  This  evil  was  lesi^  the  result  of  his 
intention  than  of  his  nature. 

England  owes  no  higher  dianks  to  bis  memory, 
as  a  patron  of  her  arts  or  a  protector  of  her  lite- 
lature ;  than  as  her  guide  to  power,  or  the  purifier 
of  her  constitution.  Old  Cyril  Jackson,  when  he 
Jannch/ed  him  from  Oxford  to  begin  the  world 
in  parliament,  wrote  to  his  father,  ''  Your  son 
will  never  be  a  statesman."  And  the  old  man's 
SiS^city  was  not  mistaken.  His  most  intimate 
associate  has  been  heard  to  declare,  that  Lord 
Liverpool  never  read  a  book  through,  since  they 
were  together  at  the  university.  The  proof  was 
^ven  in  his  criminal  ne^ect  of  the  encourage- 
ment that  an  English  minister  owes  to  litera- 
ture, as  the  first  honour  and  security  of  his 
country. 

1827. — Early  in  this  year  Lord  Liverpool  was 
seized  with  a  paralytic  affection,  which  disabled 
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him  from  public  bnsaiiNs.^  The  premieiBkip 
had  for  twelve  years  been  a  bed  of  slumber: 
It  now  fell  iixto  Che  hands  of  one  who  made  it  a 
bed  of  feverish  anxiety  and  bitter  wakefnhieB^'^ 
George  Canning,  the  first  d^>ater,  the  most'titss^ 
terous  politician,  and  the'  happiest  wit/  ^'  Ajb 
house;  the  most  perplexed,  unhappy/ and  dis* 
appointed  of  ministers:  ^ 

His  first  step  decided  all  the  rest:  for  it  wte 
the  first  step  down  «t  precipice.  He  had  balled 
the  Wh%8  to  his  side*  It  must  be  acknowiedged 
that,  in  thta  ominous  alliance,  bis  '^poverty,  but 
not  his  will,"  was  the  ODuaseHor.  His  whole  life 
had  been  amused  with  laying  the  lash  ion  tOji^ 
sitioti ;  BO  man  baid  <^Aeiier  plutked  thelioh^s 
hide  over  their  ears ;  no  man  bad^mbre  reg^larily 
coaverted  the  solemn  liftings  *iip  of  their  voice  ifiM 
tones  that  set  the  house  on  a  mar.  •  Bttt  his 
former  colleagues  had  deserted  him  ;  atid  he; 
unhappily  for  his  fooie,  and  for  hi&  peace,  reta- 
liated by  deserting  his  principles.  In  England 
this  never  has  be^i  done  with  impunity,  and, 
until  Ei^and  is. destined  to  perish,  never  will 
be  done.  Canning's  spirit  sank  mider  his  diffi- 
culties. His  mind  had; not  yet  expunged  away 
enough  of  its  origmal  honcmr^  to  attain  that  base 

"*  f&e  lmg«tedy  vnth  bis  bullies  decaying,  tiU  December 
1828, when  bodied. 
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indiferaice  to  jmblic  opinion  whidi  makes  the 
traoquiUity  of  the  baaej  The  taunts  of  men 
inoalculahly  bis  inferions  in  kotelleet,  and  who 
wejre  soon  ta  display  how  far  they  could  sink 
beh>w  him  in  political  degradation;  vexed  his 
graceful  faculttea,  ezhaxisted  his  sparkling  ani«> 
mation;  and^  after  a  bri^  period,  clouded  by  the 
increasing  embarrassments  of  weless  allies  and 
iipi^dious  adversaries,  by  painful  conacioosness, 
ftnid  the  discovery  that  he  had  toiled  for  a  shadow 
after  M,  tormented  him  out  of  the  world. 
1  , .  Thus  perished,  after  a  four  okontiid'  premier^ 
<hip^  a  minister  of  whom  the  nation  had  onoe 
fei^ppied  the  highest  hopes ;  the  firiend  of  She* 
iridaD,  add  with  no.  iJUigjit  share  of  his  geoiAis; 
^ipi»pil  of  Pitt,  and  the  ablest  defender  and 
jsmost  chosen  depositary  of  his  principles ;  a  man 
i)ii  refined  scholarship,  the  happiest  dexterity  of 
cotiveraation,  keen  public  sagacity,  and  the  most 
jiivid,  diversified,  and  pui^nt  oratory  in  the 
i^islattire. 

Some  suspicions  were  thrown  on  Canning's 
veKgion;  from  the  circumstance  that,  in  his  last  ill- 
ness, he  was  not  attended  by  a  clergyman.  But 
if  this  be  not  directly  attributable  to  the  rapidity 
id  his  disease,  or  the  negligence  of  those  round 
him ;  we  cannot  sufifer  ourselves  to  conceive  that 
Christianity  was  either  unknown  or  unfolt  by  him 
who  could  write  the  following  epitaph,  one  of  the 
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most  pathetic  and  beautiful  in  the  whole  compass 
of  the  language. 


George  Charles  Canning^  eldest  Son  of  the  Right  Honourable 
George  Canning  and  Joan  Scott  his  Wife:  born  April 
25,  1801  — dicrf  March  3!,  1820- 

*'  Thoi^  short  thy  span.  Qod*s  unimpeach'd  decrees, 
Which  made  that  shorten'd  span  one  long  disease, 
Yet  merciful  in  chastening,  gave  thee  scope 
For  mild,  redeeming  virtoes, — fakk  and  hope, 
Meek  reaigiiation,  ptote  chnriljr ; 
And^  livee  tU^  world  was  not  the  world  ibr  thee,  - 
Far  from  thy  path  remofed,  with  partial  care, 
Strife,  glory,  gain,  and  pleasure's  flowery  snare; 
Bade  earth's  temptations  pass  thee  harmless  by. 
And  fixM  on  Heaven  thine  unaverted  eye  I 

**  O !  mark*d  from  birth,  and  nurtur'd,  for  the  skies ! 
In  youthy  with  more  than  learning's  wisdom,  wise  t 
As  8ainte<Jl  martyrs,  patient  to  endure  \ 
Simple  as  unWean'd  raikncy,  and  pure  I 
Pure  irom  aH-stmir  (save  that  of  human  clay. 
Which  Christ's  atoning  blood  hath  wash*d  away)! 
By  morfcal  sufferings  now  no  more  oppress'd^ 
Mount,  smless  spirit,  to  thy  desUn'd  rest ! 
While  I  —  reversed  our  nature's  kindlier  doom  — 
Pour  forth  a  father's  sorrows  on  thy  tomb." 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  CATHOUC  QUESTION. 


"This  light  (the  light  of  Christianity  in  the 
apostolic  day)  was  sooq  put  down  by  its  own 
ministers;  and  on  its  extinction,  a  beastly  and 
pompous  priesthood  asoended:  political pokmtates, 
not  Christian  pastors,  full  oi  fake  zeal,  ftill  of 
worldly  pride,  and  full  oi  gluttony;  empty  of  the 
true  religion.  To  their  flock  oppressive,  to  their 
inferior  clergy  brutal,  to  their  king  abject,  and 
to  their  God  impudent  and  familiar.  They  stood 
on  the  altar  as  a  stepping  -  stool  to  the  throne, 
glozing  in  the  ear  of  princes,  whom  they  poisoned 
wili)  crooked  principles  and  heated  advice;  and 
were  2i  factum  against  their  king,  whea  they  were 
not  his  slaves.^ 

"  Their  power  went  down ;  it  burrt  of  its  own 
plethory,  when  a  poor  reformer,  with  thfe  Gospel 
in  his  hand,  and  with  the  inspired  spirit  of  poverty, 
restored  the  Christian  religion." 

This  was  the  celebrated  Grattan's  opinion  of 
popery,  when  he  looked  on  it  in  his  capacity  of 
legislator.* 

*  Speech  on  Tithe,  July  14,  178S. 
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The  statutes  against  popery  in  England  and 
Ireland  were  the  restrictions,  not  of  a  religious 
faith,  but  of  a  political  faction;  enacted  not  against 
dissidents  from  the  church  of  England,  but  against 
rebellious  partisans  of  the  house  of  Stuart.  The 
question  was  one,  not  of  the  liturgy,  but  of  the 
sword.  The  Stuarts  lost  the  day.  They  were 
exiled ;  and  the  soldiers  whom  they  left  behind, 
were  disabled  by  the  provisions  of  law  from  again 
stirring  up  rebellion,  and  again  shedding  the  blood 
of  freemen  in  the  cause  of  tyrants  and  slaves. 

But  the  decline  of  the  exiled  dynasty  no 
sooner  made  the  relaxation  of  those  penalties  in 
any  degree  safe,  than  they  were  relaxed.  The 
oath  of  allegiance,*  leases  for  999  years, f  the 
full  purchase  of  landed  property,  the  extinction 
of  all  disabilities  relative  to  education,  the  un- 
restrained public  exercise  of  their  religious  rites 
and  tenets ;  J  elevated  the  sons  of  that  soldiery, 
from  the  condition  natural  to  a  defeated  army,  to 
a  rank  of  privilege  never  possessed  by  Protestants 
under  a  popish  government.  The  question  was 
then  laid  aside.  It  slept  from  1782  to  1792,  ten 
years  of  peace  and  singular  prosperity  in  Ireland. 

But  in  1789  France  began  to  disturb  the 
world.  The  manufacturing  districts  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,   much   connected  with  America  by 

♦  13t}i  and  14th  Geo.  III.,  cap.  35. 

t  17th  and  18th  Geo.  III.,  cap.  49.       t  By  the  act  of  1782. 
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trade  and  individual  intercourse,  rapidly  adopted 
the  idea  of  emulating  the  American  revolt,  while 
England  was  in  the  first  perplexities  of  an  ap- 
proaching war.  The  Presbyterian  of  the  north 
scorned  the  Roman  Catholic  of  the  south ;  and 
would  have  disdained  the  republic  which  was  to 
be  buttressed  by  the  popish  altar.  But  all  that 
could  embarrass  government  must  be  tried.  Some 
millions  of  peasantry  in  tumult  would  form  an  im- 
portant diversion;  and  the  agents  of  a  faction  that 
owned  neither  a  king  nor  a  God,  were  sent  out  to 
tell  the  Roman  Catholic  that  he  was  excluded 
from  the  favour  of  his  king,  and  restricted  in  the 
exercise  of  his  religion. 

The  topic,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Presby- 
terian republican  to  embarrass  the  English  cabinet; 
was  adopted,  of  course,  by  the  Whigs,  in  the  Irish 
parliament,  to  embarrass  the  Irish  minister.  From 
Ireland  it  was  transmitted,  for  the  uae  of  Opposi- 
tion in  England. 

The  purpose  in  these  pages  is  not  to  discuss 
the  point  of  theology,  but  to  give  a  glance  at 
the  progress  of  the  question.  After  years  of  con- 
test, it  was  brought  into  the  cabinet  by  Canning. 
In  his  reluctant  exile  from  office,  he  bad  taken 
it  as  the  common  burden  of  Opposition,  and  he 
bore  it  back  with  him.  It  now  formed  the  end- 
less taunt  of  his  late  colleagues.  ''  Will  you 
repeal  the  Test  Act,  and  overthrow  the  estab- 
lishment ?    Will  you  bring  in  Catholics  to  legis- 
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hrte  for  Pretesttoits,  and  overthiwr  the  G<mrtil»^ 
tioii  r  was  the  perpetual  dutcry  of  the  ciiampidtiv 
Mr.  Peel,  across*  the  bdme^  eehoed  by  the  <xiDge«^ 
Dial  virtue  of  Mr.  Dsiwson,  and' their  reti^ii^%>  and 
chiefly  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  wh^ft  '^cottU 
not  eomprfetend  the  posMMlity  'of  pladfig  EomM 
GathoMcft  in  a  ProtestaM  togisklture  l9^th  SEny  kfikd 
of  safety,  and  whose  personal  kno^t^tidgO' told  Umi 
that  no  kmg,  however  Ojitbalic,  could^gorerftlM 
Catholic  subjects,  without  the  aid  of  th*  pdpe*" 
Canning^  left  the  question  as  Vox  hud  feft'it\ 
Loiid'  Goderich's  shortlived  ministry  ran  )h  ind 
out  of  the  cabinet  with<  too  breathless  l^te  to 
decide  on  any  thing.  It  perished  of  ci  fiiocai 
between  two  treasury  officials,  and  expire^^  o* 
the  road  to  Windsor.  w,  't 

In  1828  the  Duke  of  Wellington  becAMQ  pfibk 
mitister.  The  empire,  weary  4[)r the  fiitifo"ge<>^' 
ration  that  had' just  di'opped  out  n^ipm^p,  re^ 
jcnced  at  the  accession  of  a  man  dtetinguiAed 
in  the  public  service;  bound  to  the  national  In- 
terests by  the  most  munrficent  ^  rewai^,^  ^ 
pledged  in  the  most  seknrn  and  w^teiyman- 
ner  to  i^eslst  the  demetnds  of  popery;  "B^  bis 
first  steps  taught  the  n^ion>ltbe  hflaiM<ds^of  j[)^ 
matiire  applause.  The  fbrmaiion  ef  hfs  cabiniei^ 
was  assailed,  in  parliament,  dnder  ereryv  sh^pe  ^ 
ridicule.  The  merits  of  his  ce41ea^es  wetto  loudly 
decided  to  be  all  sMfntifed' up^  i«i  tte  #tHds 
Mediocrity  and  Subntission.    The  ihinfeters  "wfertft 
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ca])ad  Clerkfii  and  the  cabiDet — a  ''  Bateau  ad- 
joiBiag  the  Uorse-Gruards."  It  must  be  owned 
that  tlie  premier's  antipathies  did  not  fall  chiefly 
QB  individmis  trained  by  the  habits  of  their 
Uirea  >to  ungueMuming  obediencoi'  To^  the  asto^ 
nMhmept  of  Bng^andi  ber  civil  offloes  w^e  filled 
wilti  soldiers!  the  minister's  quarter-* master 
gen^raL  governed  the  colonics;  bis  aid-denc^amp 
gote^ned  the  civil  department  <tf  the  army ;  his 
subordinates  in  the  field  Mnere  the  adimnistrators 
of  em(»loyments  so  important  to  constitutional 
secttrity,  that  they  had  never  before  gone  out  of 
civil  bandii.  Buti  if  the  principle  of  submission^ 
he^  iessentied  to  public  happiness ;  the  cabinet,  the 
quait6f«mastear»v  the  a)dHde-oamp>  the  whole  array 
of  this  martial  government,  lived  on  the  breath 
of  the  preia^ief 's  nostrils ;  and  they  have  justified 
the>  sagacity  of  the  theory  by  the  most  unmur- 
muring, acqtiiescenoe  in  the  memory  of  man. 

So  great  a  power  has  not  been  in  the  hands 
of  (any  jgoglish  subject  since  Wolsey,  but  one — 
and  that  one  was .  Cromwell  1 

For  purposes  still  undeveloped^  it  became  the 
dA(eri9ihatioii  of  this  fonnidable  depository  of 
pvMio  wisdom,  to  admit  Rojoan  CathoUcs  into  the 
l^;islatMre«^— The  first  step  was,  to  repeal  the  Test 
Act>  a  barrier  erected  by  the  founders  of  the 
cowtitution.  It  was  left  to  Whig  hands,  thci 
fittest  for  the  work  of  constitutional  overthrow; 
a^d'tl^e  honour  of  pulling  it  down  was  given  to 
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a  descend^pt  o£  that  Russell  who  bad  Q^meiMi^ 
th^  establ^hnoent  with  bis  blood.    ^        s  : 

The  Test  Act  might  have  beeQ  obsoli^te;.thfi 
dissenters  might  bare  suddenly  becpma  iQTfrs  of 
the  establishment;  the  establisbm^^^t  might. hame 
suddenly  acquired  some  new  principle  of  rimmoir 
tality ;  yet  the  eag^rpess  of  episcppal  assent  ff^ww 
to  Its  /Overthrow,  shewed  that  spme^Qf  the  £i^)i^b 
prelacy  bad  more  coofideace  in  the  ^unis^  tban 
knowledge  of  humajn  nature.  Other  qlerics,  of  k;^ 
exalt|e4  rank,  but  less  con^ding,  saw,,  in  theyeiy 
suggestion  of  this  repeal,  a  summons- tp  the  cq%- 
.secrated  guardians  of  Protestantism, ,.  to  .  cpUoi;^ 
their  scattered  strength,  to  abandon  their  habitua[l 
dependence  on  politicians,  and  to  shew  that  tb^ 
highest  trust  which  can  be  reposed  in  earthly 
t  hands,  was  not  to  be  sacrifici^  to  a  Umi  secunly 
in  the  promises  of  office. — ^Tbe  repeal  was  passed, 
and  the  darkest  prediction  was  instantly  verified. 
It  was  found  to  be  a  direct  preliminary  to  that 
measure,  which  its  own  chief  abettor  prooouncsd 
''a  breach  of  the  constitution." 

Yet,  if  the  nature  of  the  repeal  escaped  Eoglisb 
simplicity,  it  was  deeply  comprehended  by  Irish 
faction.  Public  meetings,  assemblages  in  tbe 
Romish  chapels,  proclamations  to  mobs,  spojce 
trumpet-tongued  in  Ireland.  But,  to  the  univ^ml 
astonishment,  the  vigour  of  the  English  ministry 
had  suddenly  assumed  the  attitude  of  majestic 
repose.    The  quick^  vindictive  vigUanoe  of  a  car 
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binet  of  sloldiership  had  softened  into  the  un- 
ruffled calmness  of  the  gods  of  Epicurus, — all  was 
tranquillity. 

The  Irish  papers  came  filled  with  statements  of 
the  most  fbrious  harangues,  processions,  and  meet- 
ings, daylight  musterings,  and  midnight  confla- 
grafiohs.  The  minister  was  asked  hourly  in  par- 
liament, *^  Have  those  things  reached  your  ears  ? 
A  parliament  is  open  in  the  Irish  capital  denoun- 
cing England  in  the  most  traitorous  language. 
WSn  you  suflfer  it  to  remain  open  ?  An  indivi- 
dual of  notoribufi(  popular  influence  is  making 
regular  progresses  through  the  country,  distri- 
btiting  an  order  of  knighthood  of  his  own  creation, 
with  the  colour  of  rebellion,  and  mottoes  telling 
the  people,  that  he  who  would  be  free  rimst 
himself  strike  the  bto^.  Would  this  be  endured 
hi  England?  If  a  demagogue  collect  a  mob  in 
llahch ester,  the  law  has  power  to  seize  him. 
Does  the  passage  of  the  Irish  channel  mutilate 
the  kwr 

On  the  5th  of  Febrtiary,  1829,  a  day  which 
♦rill  bift  k)hg  recorded  in  the  evil  calendar  of  Eng- 
liftiid  ato^  bf  Eurojpe ;  the  kibg's  speech,  delivered  by 
<!fomriiis9i<Hi,  declared  tiiat  the  time  was  come  for 
the  entrance  of  the  Roman  Ctdholics  into  the  Pro- 
tei^tant  legislatui-e !  The  jiublic  indignation  was 
bouMdtes^;  It  recapitulated  the  solemn  denials. 
that  had  l^een  given  in  every  form  to  the  sus- 
|iicidn  that  such  a  measure  was  intended.     It 

I  I 
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recalled  the  unequivocal  pledges  that  every  lead- 
ing raember  of  the  cabinet  had  personally  givea 
to  the  integrity  of  the  Protestant  constitution. 
It  pointed  to  the  express  words  from  year  to 
year,  in  which  they  had  founded  their  resistance 
to  the  popish  demands,  on  the  principles  of  po- 
pery;  not  on  temporary  considerations,  but  on  the 
essential  nature  of  the  religion.  And  no  member 
of  the  cabinet  had  spoken  more  unequivocally 
on  the  principles  of  popery  than  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne's 
motion,  he  had  said : — **  The  question  is  one  merely 
of  cjppediency^  and  I  ground  my  opposition,  not 
on  any  doctrinal  points,  but  on  the  church  govern- 
ment of  the  Catholics.    Nobody  can  have  looked 
at  the  transactions  in  Ireland  for  the  last  150 
years,  without  at  the  same  time  seeing,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  has  acted  on  the  prin* 
ciple  of  combination,  and  that  this  combination  has 
been  the  instrument  by  which  all  the  evil  that 
has  been  done  has  been  effected!     We  are  told 
that  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  present 
evils   in    Ireland,  Catholic  emancipation   is   the. 
remedy.     My  lords,  I  am  afraid,  that  if,  in  addi- 
tion to  Catholic  emancipation,  we  were  to  give 
up  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  the  church 
establishment  in  Ireland,  we  should  not  have  found 
a  remedy  for  the  evil  produced  by  this  combination  ; 
unless  we  could  find  the  means  of  connecting  the 
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Roman  Catholic  church  with  the  goveniment  of 
the  country.  But,  my  lords,  we  are  told,  there 
are  securities.  I  beg  leave  to  remind  the  noble 
marquess,  and  the  noble  and  learned  lord  on  the 
cross  bench  (Plunket),  of  a  fact  which  they  can- 
not deny,  that  the  Catholics  themselves  have  all 
along  objected  to  securities.  He  cannot,  therefore, 
be  surprised,  that  we  who  feel  strongly  on  the 
subjects  should  wish  to  feel  secure  as  to  the  safety 
of  the  church  and  state,  before  we  venture  on  such 
an  ea^periment  as  this. 

"  My  lords,  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  in  its  natural  state,  is 
not  very  favourable  to  civil  government  in  any  part 
of  Europe.  And  I  must  beg  your  lordships  to 
observe,  that,  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  the 
sovereigns  have,  at  diflferent  periods,  found  it  ne- 
cessary, as  was  stated  by  my  noble  and  learned 
friend  (Lord  Colchester)  to-night,  to  call  upon  the 
people  to  assist  them  in  the  government  of  their 
people  r 

On  this  speech  no  comment  can  be  necessary. 
Next  comes  the  immaculate  sincerity  of  Mr. 
Peel  ;  his  whole  and  sole  reason  for  refusing 
to  join  the  Canning  ministry  being  his  horror  of 
the  imputation  of  taking  any  share  in  carrying 
the  Catholic  question! 

*'  For  a  space  of  eighteen  years,''  said  this  in- 
genuous and  honest  personage,  I  have  followed 
one  undeviating  course  of  conduct,  offering,  dur- 
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ing  the  wholp  of  that  time,  an  tmcompromising^ 
but  a  temperate^  a  fair^  a^ad,  as  I  believe,  a 
constitutional  resistance  to  the  making  any  fur- 
ther concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics!  Tbp 
opinions  which.  I  held  during  that  time^  I  still 
hold ;  and  I  thought,  from  having  always  avowed 
these  o|pinions»  but,  above  all,  from  having,  while 
in  office,  taken  an  active,  and  I  may  perhaps 
say  an  important,  part,  against  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics,  that  I  could  not  remain  in  office^  after 
events  rendered  it  probable  that  I  should  be  the 
single  minister  of  the  crown  who  was  likely  to 
continue  opposed  to  theml" — (Speech,  1827.) 

But,  on  Canning's  introduction  of  the  question, 
into  the  house,  he  stated  his  principles  of  resist- 
ance. The  document  might  figure  in  the  history 
of  Bubb  Doddington ;  to  some  future  Le  Sage  it 
will  be  invaluable. 

The  Right  Honourable  Robert  Peel  said:-^ 
**  Mr.  Pitt  has  been  charged  with  supporting  the 
Catholic  claims;  but  what  were  his  words  in 
1805?  After  saying  '  that  he  would not^  undei 
any  cnrcumstances,  nor  any  possible,  situation  qf 
affairs,  consent  that  it  should  be  discussed  or 
entertained  as  a  question  of  right,',  that  p[U- 
nister  had  proceeded — '  I,  sir,  have  i^ver  ^fn 
9ne  of  those  who  have  held  that  the  t^jm  eman* 
cipation,  is,  in  the  smallest  degree^  applicable  tp 
the  repeal  of  the  few  remaining  penal  st^^utes  to 
which  th«  Catholics  are  liable.     I  cftnopf  ;§|iut 
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my  eyes  to  the  fkct,  that  the  Koman  Ctftholib' 
fiust  be  atixious  to  advance  his  religidd/  Those' 
wei'e  -  Mr.  Pitt's  principles;  and  it  was  on 
those  grounds  that  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had  always 
opposfed  ^at  was  termed  CJatholic  emanci- 
pation: 

*^  Could  any  man,  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  the  world,  doubt  for  a  moment,  that  there  was 
engrafted  on  the  Catholic  religion  something  more 
than  a  scheme  for  promoting  mere  religion  ?  That? 
there  was  in  view  the  furtherance  of  a  means 
by  which  man  could  acquire  authority  over  manf 
Could  he  know  what  the  doctrine  of  absolution, 
of  confession,  of  indulgences,  was,  without  a  sus- 
picion that  those  doctrines  were  maintained  for 
ttie  purpose  of  establishing  the  power  of  man 
over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  ?  What  was  it 
to  him  what  the  source  of  the  power  was  called, 
if  practically  it  was  such  ? 

'*  Bfe  held  in  his  hand  a  proclamation,  or  bull, 
addressed  by  Pope  Pius  VIT.  in  1807,  to  the 
Irish  Catholics,  granting  an  indulgence  of  three 
hundred  days  from  the  pains  of  purgatory  to 
those  who  should  devoutly  recite,  at  stated  times, 
thffee  short  ejaculations,  of  which  the  first  was  — 
*  Jesus !  Maria !  Joseph !  I  offer  to  you  my  ardent 
heart !'  Wlien  he  saw  such  a  mockery  of  all 
i^ligion  as  this,  resorted  to,  to  prop  up  the 
authority  of  moik  over  man ;  when  he  saw  such 
absurdity  as  t^is  addressed  to  rsltional  Catholics, 
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tind  receive  by  rational  Catholics^  and  publishjed 
among  a  superstitious  and  illiterate  populace^  it 
was  in  vain  to  tell  him  that  such  things  could  be 
ineffective. 

''  He  thought  it  right  to  retain  all  the  emstkig 
disabilities^  as  iar  as  related  to  admitting  Catholics 
to  the  legislature  and  to  offices  of  state.  He  had 
felt  that  he  had  no  choice,  but  to  state  with 
firmness,  though,  he  trusted,  without  asperity,  the 
principles  which  his  reason  dictated^  and  which  his 
honour  and  conscience  compelled  him  to  maintain  J 
He  had  never  adopted  bis  opinions  upon  it,  either 
from  deference  to  high  station,  or  that  wjbich 
might  be  more  fairly  expected  to  impress  him, 
high  ability.  It  was  a  matter  of  consolation  to 
him,  that  he  had  now  an  opportunity  of  shewing 
his  adherence  to  those  tenets  which  he  had  formerly 
espoused ;  that,  if  his  opinions  were  vmpopUbur^ 
he  stood  by  them  still,  when  the  influence,  and 
authority  that  might  have  given  them  curreBcy 
were  gone;  and  when  it  was  impossible,  he 
believed,  that  in  the  mind  of  any  human  being, 
he  could  stand  suspected  of  pursuing  his  prin- 
ciples with  any  view  to  favour  or  personal  ag- 
grandisement!"—(*^cA,  1827.) 

Copley  (Lord  Lyndhurst)  declared  that  "  The 
question  was  not  now  as  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  it  was  this  — 
Whether  Protestantism  was  to  be  cwtinued  in  Ire- 
land.   And  the  person  took  a  very  narrow  view  6f 
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the  subject,  who  could  entertain  a  doubt  on  the 
pointr— {Speech,  1827.) 

Mr.  Goulburn,  who  had  been  secretary  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  been  sent  there,  from  his  peculiar  Pro- 
testantism, to  balance  any  possible  irregularities  in 
the  lord  lieutenant's  theology ;  declared, — "  That 
be  had  never  attempted  to  conceal  from  himself 
the  state  of  Ireland.  But  he  differed  totally  from 
diose  honourable  gentlemen  who  fondly  imagined 
that  Catholic  emancipation  could  be  productiye 
of  results  so  beneficial  as  to  remove  its  distresses. 
Believing,  as  he  did,  that  the  dangers  of  Catholic 
emancipation  would  be  greater  than  its  benefits, 
he  felt  himself  called  on  to  give  it  his  decided  nega* 
tweJ'—iSpeech,  1827.) 

Mr.  George  Dawson  declared,  *'  That  he 
should  not  labour  to  prove,  that  the  admission  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  the  privileges  of  parlia* 
taent  was  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  const i- 
tution!  The  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  who 
enerdsed  over  their  flocks  such  unbounded  sway, 
were  a  body  of  men  assuming  and  wielding  poli- 
tical power,  greater  than  the  legislature  itself. 
And  it  was  to  add  to,  and  consolidate  that  power, 
that  the  honourable  baronet  (Burdett)  had  just 
called  on  the  house. 

**  The  Catholic  religion  remained  unchanged; 
and  so  long  as  it  should  continue  unchanged,  so 
long  would  it  be  necessary  to  oppose  the  claims  of 
the  Catholics."— (%ecA,  1827.) 
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.  ,,  Each,  in^ividwal  of  those^  and,  their  felWjirF 
officiais,  yfho  ^l  pleidged  tbemselv^  wiUi  eqiA^  |di^ 
tiactQess»  had^  founded  bis  declaxati(His^  qot  upon 
circumstaiLces,  whick  might  clia^ge ;  butuppp  the 
nature  of  the  Romiah  church,,  whiah  scoras  ^|b^ 
idea  of  cl\ang.e.  ..Yet,  with  the  interval. of  gcancejy 
more  (thai\  a.  single  session,  £(1:1  those  mfeafaao^ 
about,  as  if  at  the  tap  of  the  drum,  and  d^iyere4 
their  convictions  for  the  measure,  against  which 
they  had  d^^^l^^d  those  convictionis  ^nalterablf;. . . 
The  Coiwerts !  yvex0  instantly  taunted  in  tl/^ 
strongest  language. of  national  scorn.  Thp  n^o^^ 
contemptuovis  phrases  that  human  disdaj^  could 
invent,  were  heaped  upon  them.  The  brand  iiw» 
burned  on  them  to  the  bone.  But  by  what 
sullen  influence,  or  with  what. i^imafe, p^rpp^ 
this  unaccountable  change  wms  wrought ;  txmsf,  be 
left  to  that  iavestigatipn  wUoh  sits  uppa .  tb^e: 
tomb,  and  declares  the  infinite  emptiness  of  the, 
amplest,  rewc^rd,  for  which  ,a  public  man  barters 
t|ie  respect  of  his  country.  .  , 

^  Yet,,  one  of  the  ipost  painful  fecjtures  irf  thQ, 
entire  ^transaction  was  the  spandal.  of  .^.indixi? 
d^aJ,  w^ose. pacred  office  xvf^t  to.hfliv^ipefiHre^* 
^u;n.  from^so  deep  a  £al}.  Qq  tb|6  njighl  iS(  ^- 
%aj  4^l?^'^»  i?  .which  tb^  .^pfiiwjEiljBS:  of  £41^^. 
ajj4.  Ireland  4eplarejql.  t^h^if  /rtroffgpst/^hJfewtRi^ 
of  the  ministexiid  {m^asqre;.  ttoyd*.  bishop  .^f  Qfei 
fopi[, ;  .who .  h^  vpteci  .?fi?ipst .  it ,  i« :  ^^^ 
se^sion^  .put    himself  forward   a^r  its  defendea:. . 
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The  chief  part  of  his  speech  was  the  Gambling 
declamation,  which  was  familiar  to  the  liouse. 
But  he  had  a  novelty  in  reserve.  — ^*  I  have  heard 
it  charged  against  noble  lords/'  said  this  miser- 
able  man,  **  that  they  are  introducing  men  into 
the  house,  whose  religion  they  have  already  sworn 
to  be  idolatrous.  Now,  I  acknowledge  that  I  have 
taken  that  oath.  I  have  sworn  that  the  invoca- 
tion of  saints,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  are 
idolatry ;  but  I  have  not  sworn  that  all  papists 
are  guilty  of  idolatry.  Some  of  their  actions 
rtiay'  be  idolatrous,  and  some,  in  my  solemn 
j^idgment,  have  a  tendency  to  idolatry  itself.  But 
if  they  are  not  wilfully  and  intentionally  guilty 
of  idolatry,  they  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  ^ilty 
of  idolatry  before  God.*' 

Bven  the  house  listened  with  astonishment  to 
this  monstrous  doctrine.  On  this  principle,  crime 
must  depend  altogether  on  the  name.  If  the 
miirdeifer  can  but  persuade  himself  that  he  stabs 
for  the  public  or  for  the  priest,  he  is  a  murderer 
no  longer.  The  crime  is  not  in  the  breach  of  the 
law  of  man,  nor  in  the  insult  to  the  law  of  God, 
btrt  in  the  fiincy  of  the  criminal.  This  was  the 
troe  tlomish  principle,  on  which  the  slaughter  of 
iMretics  is  still  juistified ;  the  deed  is  done  not 
fdt"  bloodshed,  but  for  saintship;  not  to  kill  the 
body,  but  to  dave  the  soul ;  and  thus  is  massacre 
a  virtue !  The  Israelite,  dancing  round  khe  golden 
calf^ '  should    have    known    this   argument,  and 
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proved  ttmt  Moses  was  a  persecutor.  The 
Atbeniaii  idolator  should  have  learned  in  the 
school  of  the  Oxford  professor,  and  beaten  St. 
Patl  out  of  the  'fi^d;  Both  had  only  to  say^ 
that  ta  Worshipping  idols,  in  pvaying  to  them, 
offiaring  inoenste,  and  expecting  the  cure  of  dis- 
etees  and  the  remission  of  sins  from  them,  they 
did  Dot  intend  to  commit  idolatry, — and  they  were 
idolaters  no  more. 

'^he  public  reoaYed  the  amiouncement  of  this 
dieory  ^orime  with  the  bitterest  reprol^tion.  The 
logician  despised  the  shsdlownetfs  of  the  sophist 
Tti^  cleric  shrao^k  from  the  doctrine  of  tkt  dmbe. 
ItM  utterer  was  imdone.  He  was  compared  ^tt^ 
Parker,  the  basest  of  apostates,  also  bishop  <of 
Oxford.  The  publio  journais  tore  up  his  dootrioe 
and  fads  character  togetiier.  No  man  can  long 
resist  this  storm,  unless  he  find  strength  within. 
The  wretched  prelate  made  no  defeaoe:  he 
shrank  fVom  the  infiiction;  audi  in  a  single  month 
ttom  the  time  of  his  fatal  i^eh,  the  defender  of 
idolatry  was  in  his  grave. 

Yet  this  was  the  man  who  could  thus  describe 
Irish  popery,  aiKi  in  the  very  same^  speech. 
Nothing  can  be  more  true  or  more  formidable  than 
the,  description. 

'*  The  diangers  of  the  church  of  Ireland  come 
not  from  within,  but  ftom  without*  She  id 
brought  into  competition  with  a  rival  church  — 
a  church  neither  missionary  nor  established,  tait 
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pretending  to  be  estaUished,  in  a  country  in  which 
there,  is  already  a  church  established  by  law; 
this  church  haviug  at  its  head  two  and  twenty 
bi^iops,  nominally  appointed  by  the  pope,  but 
really,  at  least  in  general,  elected  by  themselves 
— ^  bishops  contiected  together  not  ooly  by  the 
ties  of  th^ir  peculiar  religion,  but  by  the  bands 
wkioh  unite  the  fsllom  of  a  colkge — having  under 
them,  as  it  is  stated,  a  body  of  three  Jkousand  jftx 
6fd»/r(^  clergy,,  placed  beyond  the  pale  and  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  in  their  spiritual  rektion ;  and 
in  no  way  re$ponsihk  to  the  law  I — men  entirdy 
undev  the  control  and  superintendence  o£  the 
bjehops,  reioovftble  at  will,  bating  no  appeal  to 
tibe  king's  courts,  in  loase  of  a'  suspemion  eccle-^ 
siastically  irregular;  and^  in  truth,  ioi  every  point 
submitted  to  th6  ariitrary  authori^  of  the 
bishops  ;^^tbese' clergy  dgain  exercising  over  their 
flocks  the  most  unlimited  ir^luence,  the  most  un-^ 
dispute  sway;  aad  doing  this  chiefly  by  ihe  tenets 
cf  their  religion,  whic^  places  the  consciences  qf 
their  votaries  altogether  at  th^  disposal!''-*- {Speech 
on  the  Relief  Bill,  April  2,  1829.) 
.  The  measure  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
1051  in  the  lords^  where,  it  had  beea  always 
thrown  out  with  disdain.  The  whole  people 
petitioned  ia  vain.  The  Ixmlan  petition .  alone 
was  (Signed  by  upwards  of  A  hundred  thousand 
householders.  Thousands  and  hundreds  of  thou* 
saods.  of  thfe  gentry  and  professional  classes  of 
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Etrgiand'  settt'tib  tHe  strongest  remonstrances  id 
flife'legWahirb.  Still  the  measure  was  tir^ed  on  j' 
H'tt&^^tetFtHf'inigh;  all  ehtreities  for  time  to Me 
the 'public  feense  oh'a  qaestioh  which  touched 
the '  bittfcrighl  of  etrery '  freeman  bf  Englknaj 
wei*e  refcrsetf  .*  "  Gotrie  to  the  vote^'  Was  the  Aie- 
tatoriiil  htnguage  of' those  who  knew  thkt  What- 
ever tfcey 'might  want  in 'argument  they  ma:(fe^p 
in  numbers.  The  measure  was  haughtily  carried,' 
and  'Roman  Catholics  were  made  mfeniberi  di 
that  legislature,  which,  by  their  religious  teni^ts,* 
tliey  pronounce  to  be  impious  and  heretical^ 
governors  of  that  people  which  they  pronounce  to 
Bte  iDcapable  of  salvatidn;  arbiters  of  that  civ?F 
and  religious  freedom  which  it  is  the  first  j^riii- 
clple  of  popery  to  extinguish  in  all  kingdom's ;' 
and  com^sellors  of  that  king  whom  Rome  dfe- 
nounces  as  a  revolter  from  its  ftalty'and  Its 
religion ! 

But,  rf  the  measure  ha^  been  the  quintessence 
of  public  good;  it  would  have  been  scandalised 
by  the  nature  of  its  origin.  No  man  could  be' 
fbund  to  acknowledge  its  parentage  then;  it  is^ 
dast  fethertess  on  the  world  even  now.  Instead 
df  th^  <>penn€ss  whi<^h  ought  to  have  eminently 
distinguished  a  question,  affecting  not  a  party,' 
but  an  empire;  not  a  session,  b^t  the  last  hour 
at  which'  fifigfand  may  boast  of  a  parliament ;  ailf 
was  mystery.  Its*coutiCite  werfe  all  carried  ohW 
whimpers:    As  the  time  approached,  the  secridj^ 
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grew  moi;e  mystical:  the  cuijt^ns  wiere  ^y^ 
closer  round  the  cabinet;  tlie  chief  Justice  w))q 
drew  t)ie  bill^  after  the  task  had  been  i^digixai^ly: 
ifefused  by  the  attorney-gen^raU  Bvc,  Charles  Wj^ 
tberell ;  .was  merged  in  a  darkness  so  pri^fpun^^ 
that  it  has  never  left  liim  since.  Tlpia.^^ia^ed;;^ 
the  mint  a  right  hand  did  i^t  know  wh^^t  .hi^ 
left  was  doing.  The  chancellor  of  the  ex^phequQr 
n»ade  sermons^  or  speeches  like  sermons^  of  tjriplfi 
tjbe  usual  length  and  sanctity4  Tt^  home  feori^^ 
tary  itinerated  the  cpuntry,  with  -a^  smile  9^4^, t ft 
speech  for  every  village,  and  panegj^iiped  ^tefmH:*. 
engines  and  the  constitution.  The  premier  J^jn- 
^If  was  so  unconscious  of  what  was  passings  tha4 
h^  wrote  the  following  billet,  evidently  .as[  ^ 
matter  of  femiliar  intercourse,  to  an  Irii|h  friend, 
who  had  expressed  some  curipsity  to  kwm  th©; 
ijews  of  London :  —  ; 

,  **  Mir  JDKAR  Sir,— i  hiavexecwred  your  Icjtter 
of  the  4th  instant  j  and  J  assure  you,  you  do  pm* 
juiftipe  ,ip  believing  that  I. am  sincerely ; anxioi^ 
t^  fitness,  the  ssttlenifnt  of  the  Ronsw^  Catholic, 
(jnejstion,  which,  by  Jbe];i.efiting  ^he  state^  wojdd. 
9pnfer  a  benefit  on  every  individual  beloi^gipg, 
to  .it.  '■'•..  1    .. 

^*  M  But  I  confess  I  ^  no^p^ospefit.^f  sf^h% 
Sj^ttle^aenl;.  Party,  h^  ^en  ^ipix^  u|>  with.  th« 
C9Pfj^^ef:ai,i,9n^  ot  U^e ^ qujestion  to,;sucl^.a  ^e^i^i. 
ajiij.^uch  yiolencje   p^ades  every  c}>scujwoo  lOf 
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it,  that  it  is  impossible  to  expect  to  prevail  on  men 
to  consider  it  dispassionately. 

'•  If  we  could  bury  it  in  oblivion  for  a  short 
tirtie,  and  employ  that  time  diligently  in  the 
consideration  of  its  difficulties  on  all  sides  (for 
lliey  are  very  great),  I  should  not  despair  of 
seeing  a  satisfectory  remedy. 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 
•  "  London,  Dec.  11, 1828.  ''  WBIMNGTON." 

This  letter  was  addressed  to  Dr.  Curtis,  the 
head  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  priesrthood: 
and,  transmitted  to  such  hands,  it,  of  course.  Came' 
instantly  before  the  public.  The  Irish  laughed 
at  the  style,  and  said  that  in  "burying  matters 
in  oblivion  for  a  time,**  and  '*  employing  the  same, 
time  in  considering  them,*'  they  recognised  their 
countryman.  But  the  English,  who  overlook  those 
things  in  a  military  premier;  universally  regarded 
the  billet  as  precisely  of  the  same  class  with  those 
which  the  Whigs  had  written  whenever  they  had 
a  hope  of  power;  the  easy,  official  form  of  getting 
rid  of  the  claimants  altogether. 

In  six  tbeeks  from  the  date  of  this  unsuspecting 
letter,  the  measure  was  proclaimed  with  all  pomp 
and  ceremonial  in  the  king's  speech !  So  brief  is 
oblivion,  and  so  blind  is  sagacity. 

But  the  people  had  a  sagacity  of  theit*  own, 
that  isaw  further  than  the  simple  optics  of  the 
cabinet.      In  the  midst  of  the  minister's    pro- 
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spects  of  eternal  conciliation,  of  amity  treading 
on  perpetual  flowers,  and  national  friendship 
timing  down  the  wild  passions  and  rugged 
jealousies  of  the  people,  like  another  Cybele;, 
scattering  oil  and  wine  from  a  chariot  drawn 
by  lions;  while  the  home  secretary  revelled 
in  poetic  raptures,  and  even  the  premier  relaxed 
the  rigidity  of  the  ministerial  brow ;  while  Scylla 

**  Obld  her  barking  waves  into  attaention, 

And  fell  Charybdis  mummred  soft  applause  ;^ 

the  people  declared  that  the  evil  day  had  been  only 
precipitated ;  that  the  Irish  demagogues,  instead 
of  receiving  the  measure  as  a  pledge  of  peace, 
would  turn  it  into  an  immediate  instrument  of 
turbulence;  that  they  would  see  nothing  in  it 
but  a  proof  that  clamour,  aggression,  and  inti- 
midation, were  the  true  weapons  for  their  cause, 
and  that  the  more  they  asked,  and  the  more 
insolently  they  asked  it,  the  surer  they  were  to 
succeed.  Ministers  were  told  —  **  Popery  never 
required  any  thing  but  power,  and  never  made 
any  other  use  of  it  than  to  perplex  and  crush 
the  Protestant.  If  you  give  that  power;  if 
you  send  the  Roman  Catholic  back  to  Ireland, 
not  the  petitioner  that  he  came,  but  the  con- 
queror, clothed  in  the  spoils  of  the  constitution ; 
if  you  put  the  cup  into  his  hand,  out  of  which 
the  first  drop  thrown  on  the  ashes  of  rebellion 
will  blaze  up  into  inextinguishable  flame;  you 
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will  have  to  thank  only  yourselves  for  the  deepest 
hazards  that  ever  tried  the  empire." 

The  prediction  was  scoffed  at ;  and  now,  within 
a  twelvemonth,  we  have  a  demand  for  "  the  re- 
peal of  the  Union,"  which  would  end  in  a  separa- 
tion of  the  countries ;  a  summons  openly  issued 
for  a  popish  parliament ;  and  the  proposed  orga- 
nisation of  a  national  army  on  the  model  of  the 
volunteers  of  1782 !  We  have  a  startled  procla- 
mation of  the  Irish  lord  lieutenant,  declaring  that 
designs  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  are  on  foot, 
and  threatening  the  vengeance  of  the  law  on  this 
'*  conciliated "  people.  We  have  an  answering 
proclamation  from  the  Catholic  *'  agitators,"  de- 
claring that  the  Irish  government  thinks  itself 
Justified  in  trampling  on  the  people;  that  "  the 
want  of  a  domestic  and  national  legislature  in 
IreldJid  will ^nd  means  to  make  itself  known !  ^xA 
that  those  means  will  be  irresistible  !  "  So  much 
for  military  legislation ! 

The  whole  of  Europe  looked  with  the  keenest 
anxiety  to  the  discussion  of  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion ;  and  its  continental  results  are  felt  already. 
All  the  minor  Protestant  states,  which  relied  on 
England  as  their  protectress,  were  alarmed  by 
finding  that  her  legislature  had  changed  its  cha- 
racter. All  the  popish  states  triumphantly  re- 
garded the  measure  as  an  approach  to  their  sys- 
tem. But  the  example  of  a  parliament,  submissive 
to  the  extent  of  **  breaking  in  upon  the  free  con- 
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stitution/'  of  which  the  empire  bad  boasted,  for 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  years;  chiefly,  caught 
tjie  tastes  pf  the  French  king,  who .  instancy  re- 
solved upon  making  the  experiment  of  a  ^uhrhissive 
parliament;  finding  the  old  ,one.stubborii,  ,cash- 
iered  it ;  to  procure  a  new  one  for  hi^  purpo^, 
would  have  cashiered  the  constitution;  was  de- 
feated in  the  attempt;  and  has  now  bequeathed 
the  tremendous  evidence. of  popijlsir  strength  to 
the  partisans  of  revolutiqn  throughout  the  world. 
AjxA  those  are  but  t\ie  first  results  of  the  "  gr^at 
healing  measure"  of  Catholic  Emancipation  f^ 


1830. — The  life  of  George  the  Fourth  was  now 
h^istening  to  .its  close.  He.  had  lost  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York,*  to  whom  he  bad  been  peculiarly 
attached,  and  who^e  death  was  sincerely  mourned 
by  both  king  and  people.  For  some  years  his 
majesty  had  been  affected  by  complaints  which 
must  have  embittered  even  royal  enjoynients. 
He  had  frequent  returns  of  the  gout,  and  it  was 
subsequently  ascertained  that  the  valves  of  the 
heart  were  partially  ossified ;  yet  a  remarkabje 
strength  of  constitution  sustained  him :  to  the 
last,  his  manners  were  courtly,  his  conversation 
was  animated,  and  his  recollection  of  persons  and 
circumstances  singularly  quick  and  interesting. 
But  the  severe  winter  of  1829,  by  depriving  him 


5lh  January,  1827. 
K  K 
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of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  disposed  biiT>  tq  drop- 
sical symptoms.  He  resided  in  the  Lpcjige  at 
Windsor,  a  retreat  too  dreary  for  an  i^iratid. 
Slight  fits  of  indisposition  were  romoured,  frona 
the  beginning  of  the  year;  hnt  on  the  l$th^ 
April  a  bulletin  was  issued,  stating  that  b^ 
suffered  under  a  bilious  attack,  aceompanied  hy 
embarrassment  in  his  breathing.  He  partially 
recovered,  and  transacted  public  bosiaesa  ;  ia 
which,  however,  from  feebleness,  he  was  obliged 
to  delegate  the  sign  -  manual  to  commissioai^. 
But,  for  nearly  a  month  before  his  deatibt,  his  ma- 
jesty was  aware  of  his  situation ;  and,  thpugh  not 
without  hopes  of  life,  he  yet  felt  the  neoesBity 
of  preparing  for  the  great  change.  Abqykp,ti^ 
middle  of  June  his  pbysioiaos.  were  said  to  hav^ 
intimated  that  medicine  cbuld  do  no  more;  ap 
announcement  which  he  received  with  manly 
and  decorous  resi^ation^  uttering  the  words, 
"God's  will  be  done!" 

On  the  24th  of  June  his  majesty  became  still 
more  exhausted,  and  remained  chiefly  in  a  kind 
of  slumber  for  the  next  forty-eight  hours.  Oa 
the  26th,  at  three  in  tihe  morning,  the  attendant 
was  startled  by  bis  suddenly  rising  from  his  bed, 
and  express'mg  some  inward  pain :  a  fit  of  covghii^ 
came  on  while  he  was  in  his  physiqian^  arpis; 
he  ejaculated,  '*Oh  Godl  I  am  dying.;"  in  a 
few  seconds  after,  he  said,  '*  This  is  death  ;"  and, 
at  a  quarter  past  three,  expired. 
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The  details  whicb  hate  been  alieady  given  of 
Iits  iBi^estyB  life  prevent  the  necessity  of  makiog 
a»y  imnii^diate  remarks  on  his  character.  Some 
statements  of  those  early  errors  into  which  he  was 
lArawn  by  the  strong  temptations  that  faeset  a 
prtn6e,  and  ^sdme  traits  of  the  individuals  yri» 
rendered  themselves  disgnucefully  conspicuous  by 
administerkig  to  those  errors,  have  been  inteti:- 
tionally  omitted.  Their  insertion  here  would  be 
repulsive  to  the  feelings  of  the  writer,  and  of  no 
advantage  to  the  reader. 

Thei  progress  of  the  arts,  of  which  his  ma- 
jesty i^Hd  a  liberai  patron,  — the  improvements 
of  London,  ch)e%  due  to  his  taste, — and  the 
general  intellectual  process  of  the  empire  dur- 
ing his  reign,  all  topics  of  interest,  are  necessa- 
rily restricted  by  the  limits  of  the  volume. 

'As  to  the  persoinal  opinions  delivered  m  these 
pages ;  the  writer  has  had  no  object  in  them  but 
truth  *  and,  'nbt  feeling  disposed  to  turn  away  from 
its  avowal,  nor  to  stoop  to  the  arts  by  which 
duplicity  thrives,  he  has  told  the  truth  with  the 
plainness  that  becomes  a  subject  of  Rigland. 
To  Any  remarks  that  may  be  made  oh  such  plain- 
ness front  one  of  his  profession,  be  gives  the 
unanswerable  reply — ^that  it  ie  his  profession  which 
ought  to  take  the  lekd  in  all  truth ;  that  if  it  have 
efver  suffcired  its  bi-ow  to  be  humbled  by  honours 
ignobly  won,  or  its  free  limbs  to  be  entangled  in 
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the  cloak  of  the  hireling,  it  owes  a  duty  to  itself 
to  shew,  that  this  baseness  is  against  its  nature ; 
it  owes  a  duty  to  its  holy  religion  to  shew,  that 
a  churchman  may  be  in  earnest,  when,  with  Ae 
Scriptures  in  his  hand,  he  declares, —  that  there 

jHj^  higher  objects  for  the  immortal  spirit  than  the 
mixed  and  vulgar  temptations  of  our  corrupted 
state  of  society ;  and  that,  "  being  content  with 
food  and  raiment,"  the  Christian  should  leare 
personal  and  public  meanness  to  their  reward; 

^^hrink  from  the  degrading  elevation,  which  is  to 
be  gained  only  by  leaving  conscience  behind ; 
and  seek  no  honours  but  those,  which  are  alike 
above  human  passion  and  human  change. 
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A  CONSIDERABLE  number  ofanecdoteB  of  his  late  Majesty  ^i^ 
have  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  the  principal  of  which 
will  be  found  here.  Their  employment  in  the  **  Memoir'' 
would  have  been  unsuitable,  from  their  miscellaneous 
nature,  and  their  having  been  too  much  before  the  public 
for  a  claim  to  novelty.  However,  they  throw  light  on 
character,  and  as  such  are  worth  retaining. 


ANECDOTES,  8cc. 

From  the  moment  of  the  prince's  birth,  he  became  an 
object  of  the  strongest  national  interest.  He  was  a  re- 
markably fine  infant ;  and  his  birth,  and  the  queen's  safety, 
so  much  delighted  the  king  (George  the  Third),  that  he 
spontaneously  presented  600/.  to  the  messenger  who 
brought  him  the  glad  tidings.  A  scene  of  universal  joy 
ensued.  Every  town  in  England  had  its  gala,  and  every 
village  its  bonfire. 

The  ladies  who  called  at  the  palace  were  admitted  into 
the  queen's  bed-room  to  see  the  child,  about  forty  at  a 
time ;  the  part  containing  the  bed  being  screened  ofi'by  a 
sort  of  lattice<-work.  The  royal  infant  lay  in  a  most  splen- 
did cradle  of  velvet  and  Brussels  lace,  adorned  with  gold ; 
whilst  two  young  ladies  of  the  court,  in  virgin  white, 
stood  to  rock  the  cradle ;  and  the  nurse,  at  its  head,  sat 
with  a  crimson  velvet  cushion,  occasionally  to  receive  the 
child   and  present  it  to  its  mother.     The  cradle  was 
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placed  on  a  small  elevation,  under  a  canopy  of  state. 
The  head  and  the  sides,  which  came  no  higher  than  the 
bed,  were  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and  lined  with 
white  satin.  From  the  head  rose  an  ornament  of  carved 
work,  gilt,  with  the  coronet  in  the  middle.  The  upper 
sheet  was  covered  with  very  broad,  beautiful  Brussels 
lace,  turning  over  the  top,  upon  a  magnificent  quilt  of 
crimson  velvet  and  gold  lace;  the  whole  length  of  the 
Brussels  lace  appearing  also  along  the  sides,  and  hanging 
down  from  underneath. 


The  children  were  reared  in  the  homely  English  man- 
ner most  conducive  to  health.  The  account  of  a  visitor 
was : — "  The  royal  children  rise  early,  generally  at  six, 
breakfast  at  eight,  live  on  the  simplest  food,  and  are  much 
in  the  open  air.  I  have  been  several  evenings  in  the  queen's 
lodge  with  no  other  company  than  the  family.  They  sit 
round  a  large  table,  on  which  are  books,  work,  pencils, 
and  paper.  While  the  younger  part  of  the  family  are  draw- 
ing and  working,  the  beautiful  babe  Amelia  is  sometimes 
in  the  lap  of  one  of  her  sisters,  and  sometimes  playing  with 
the  king  on  the  carpet." — "  All  the  princesses  and  princes 
had  a  commerce-table." — "  I  seldom  miss  going  to  early 
prayers  at  the  king  s  chapel,  at  eight  o'clock,  where  I  never 
fail  of  seeing  their  majesties  and  all  the  royal  family." — 
*'  In  the  evening  every  one  is  employed  with  pencil,  needle, 
or  knitting;  between  the  pieces  of  music  the  conversation 
is  easy  and  pleasant,  and  the  king  plays  at  back-gammon 
with  one  of  his  equerries." — *'  Their  majesties  rise  at  six, 
and  enjoy  the  two  succeeding  hours,  which  they  call  their 
own ;  at  eight  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Bishop  of  Osna- 
burgh,  &c.  are  brought  from  their  several  houses  to  Kew, 
to  breakfast  with  their  parents.      At  nine  the  younger 
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children  are  brought  in;  and  whilst  the  five  eMer  are 
closely  applying  to  their  books^  the  little  ones  pass  the 
whole  morning  in  Richmond  gardens.  The  king  and 
queen  frequently  sit  in  the  room  whilst  the  children  dine ; 
and  in  the  evening  all  the  children  again  pay  their  duty  at 
Kew-house  before  they  retire  to  bed.'* 


About  1769,  party  fury  raged  throughout  the  land, 
and  the  queen  wished  to  conciliate  the  public  mind  by 
exhibiting  the  endearments  of  domestic  life.  The  juvenile 
fitez  at  the  palace  were  numerous ;  and  the  infant  Prince 
of  Wales  (seven  years  old)  was  always  dressed  in  scarlet 
and  gold,  with  the  insignia  of  the  Garter;  whilst  the 
Duke  of  York  (five  years  old),  as  Bishop  of  Osnaburgh, 
ivas  in  blue  and  gold,  with  the  insignia  of  the  Bath.  His 
royal  highness  had  been  elected  Bishop  of  Osnaburgh  on 
the  27th  of  February,  1764 ;  and  having  been  born  on  the 
16th  of  August,  1763,  he  was  exactly  six  months  and  ten 
days  old  when  he  became  a  bishop!  He  received  the 
order  of  the  Bath  on  the  30th  of  December,  1767,  and 
was  installed  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  chapel,  June  15, 1772; 
and,  as  principal  companion  of  the  Garter,  was  installed  at 
Windsor  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month. 

In  this  year,  1769,  his  majesty  caused  a  drawing- 
room  to  be  held  by  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  the  novelty 
excited  much  attention. 


The  king  had  an  aversion  to  Wilkes  and  the  No*  45. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  in  his  ninth  year,  had  been  severely 
punished  for  some  fault,  and  he  took  a  laughable  mode 
of  revenge.  Going  to  the  king's  bed-room  door^  before 
he  was  up,  he  kept  beating  on  the  panels,  and  roaring 
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ODt,  *'  Wilkes  for  ever !— No.  46  for  era !"  until  the  king 
burst  into  laughter,  and  had  him  removed. 

The  system  of  discipline  now  established  was  severe, 
and  the  prince  was  excluded  from  the  society  of  youth  of 
his  own  age,  and  subjected  to  a  mechanical  precision  of 
habits.  Eight  hours  every  day  were  devoted  to  hard 
study  at  the  desk.  He  rose  at  six,  and  breakfasted  at 
eight.  He  and  the  Duke  of  York  had  a  farm  in  Kew 
Park,  which  they  cultivated  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Young.  They  ploughed  and  sowed  the  land,  reaped 
the  com,  and  went  through  every  process  vnth  their  own 
hands,  up  to  the  making  of  the  bread.  A  private  purse 
of  limited  extent  was  given  to  the  youth,  and  his  expen* 
diture  of  the  money  was  strictly  scrutinised,  and  iattended 
with  either  praise  or  censure. 


Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  George  the  Third's  notions 
of  discipline  and  manners,  by  the  fact  that,  it  having  been 
reported  to  his  majesty,  in  1772,  that  Archbishop  Com- 
wallis  had  frequent  convivial  parties  at  his  palace,  the 
monarch  immediately  addressed  to  him  the  following 
admonitory  letter : — 

'*  My  good  Lord  Primate, — I  could  not  delay 
giving  you  the  notification  of  the  grief  and  concern  with 
which  my  breast  was  affected,  at  receiving  authentic 
information  that  routs  have  made  their  way  into  your 
palace.  At  the  same  time  I  must  signify  to  you  my  sen- 
timents on  this  subject,  which  hold  these  levities  and  vain 
dissipations  as  utterly  inexpedient,  if  not  unlawful,  to 
pass  in  a  residence  for  many  centuries  devoted  to  divine 
studies,  religious  retirement,  and  the  extensive  exercise  of 
charity  and  benevolence;  I  add,  in  a  place  where  so 
many  of  your  predecessors  have  led  their  lives  in  such 
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sanctity  as  has  thrown  lustre  on  the  pure  religion  they  pro- 
fessed and  adorned.  From  the  dissatisfaction  with  which 
you  must  perceive  I  behold  these  improprieties,  not  to 
speak  in  harsher  terms ;  and  in  still  more  pious  principles, 
I  trust  you  will  suppress  them  immediately ;  so  that  I 
may  not  have  occasion  to  shew  any  further  marks  of 
my  displeasure,  or  to  interpose  in  a  different  manner. 
May  Grod  take  your  grace  into  his  almighty  protection  1 
I  remain,  my  lord  primate,  your  gracious  fnend.      G.  R." 


The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  London 
newspapers  in  the  month  of  May,  1771,  relative  to  a  cir- 
cumstance which  excited  some  interest  about  the  Court  at 
St.  James's : — **  The  following  are  the  particulars  relative 
to  the  improper  behaviour  of  the  person  who  struck  his 
royal  highness  Prince  William  Henry,  (his  present  ma- 
jesty). The  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Bishop  of  Osnaburgh, 
Prince  William  Henry,  &c.,  were  at  play  in  one  of  the 
apartments,  and  the  head  of  one  of  their  drums  being  out, 
the  young  gentlemen  prevailed  on  the  attendant  to  get 
into  the  drum  hoop  that  they  might  draw  her  about. 
Prince  William  (who  is  full  of  humour)  contrived  to  throw 
her  down ;  when  she,  in  her  foolish  resentment,  flung  him 
against  the  wainscot.  The  king  was  told  of  it,  who 
ordered  her  to  go  to  St.. James's,  and  remain  there  till 
Lady  Charlotte  Finch  came  to  town,  as  his  majesty  did 
not  choose  to  interfere  in  such  matters.  On  Lady  Char- 
lotte's arrival  she  examined  into  the  particulars,  when  an- 
other of  the  attendants  said,  that  the  person  accused  did 
not  strike  the  prince.     The  Prince  of  Wales  (his  late 

majesty),  being  present,  said,  '  Pray  Mrs. ,  do  not 

assert  any  such  thing;  you  know  she  did  strike  my  bro- 
ther;   but  you  are  both    Scotch  women,  and  will  say 
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any  thing  to  protect  each  other/    His  royal  highness's 
answer  occasioned  much  diversion." 


The  late  king  was  remarkably  good-natured ;  and  from 
the  numerous  anecdotes  that  have  transpired  since  his 
death,  we  can  fully  believe  Colonel  M'Mahon's  dying 
character  of  him,  as  '^  one  of  the  kindest-hearted  men 
alive."  There  were  intervals  when,  in  the  various  vexa- 
tions of  his  perplexed  career,  he  may  have  given  way  to 
anger ;  but  they  were  few,  and  always  momentary.  The 
slight  incidents  that  follow  are  proofs  that  kindness  was 
the  natural  temperament  of  his  mind. 

"  Nearly  forty  years  ago,  his  late  majesty,  then  Prince 
of  Wales,  was  so  exceedingly  urgent  to  have  800/.  at  an 
hour,  on  such  a  day,  and  in  so  unusual  a  manner,  that  the 
gentleman  who  furnished  the  supply  had  some  curiosity 
to  know  for  what  purpose  it  was  obtained.  On  inquiry 
he  was  informed,  that  the  moment  the  money  arrived 
the  prince  drew  on  a  pair  of  boots,  pulled  off  his 
coat  and  waistcoat,  slipped  on  a' plain  morning  frock 
without  a  star,  and  turning  his  hair  to  the  crown  of  his 
head,  put  on  a  slouched  hat,  and  thus  walked  out.  This 
intelligence  raised  still  greater  curiosity ;  and  with  some 
trouble  the  gentleman  discovered  the. object  of  the  prince's 
mysterious  visit.  An  officer  of  the  army  had  just  arrived 
from  America  with  a  wife  and  six  children,  in  such  low 
circumstances,  that,  to  satisfy  some  clamorous  creditor,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  selling  his  commission,  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  his  family.  The  prince,  by  accident,  overheard  an 
account  of  the  case.  To  prevent  a  worthy  soldier  suffering, 
he  procured  the  money;  and,  that  no  mistake  might  hap- 
pen, carried  it  himself.  On  asking,  at  an  obscure  lodging- 
house,  in  a  court  near  Covent-garden,  for  the  lodger,  he 
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imras  shewn  up  to  his  room,  and  there  found  the  family  in 
the  utmost  distress.  Shocked  at  the  sight,  he  not  only 
presented  the  money,  but  told  the  o£Bcer  to  apply  to 

Colonel  Lake,  living  in street,  and  give  some  account 

of  himself  in  future  f  saying  which,  he  departed,  without 
the  family  knowing  to  whom  they  were  obliged/' 


Some  years  since,  an  artist  being  at  Carlton  Palace, 
observed  to  the  late  Mr. ,  one  of  the  royal  establish- 
ment— '*  How  I  should  like  to  see  the  council-table  pre- 
pared for  the  council !"  **  Your  wish  shall  be  gratified,*' 
said  his  friend.  It  happened  that  a  council  was  to  be 
held  that  very  day.  They  proceeded  to  the  apartment  : 
when  there,  the  artist,  smiling,  observed,  '*  Now,  if  I  were 
to  judge  of  your  royal  master  only  by  what  I  see,  I  should 
conclude  that  he  was  very  little-minded."    **  And  why 

so  ?'*  inquired  Mr.  .     •'  Because  I  perceive,  first 

and  foremost,  that  all  the  chairs  for  the  council  are  exactly 
equi-distant ;  secondly,  that  there  are  so  many  sheets  of 
foolscap,  and  so  many  sheets  of  post,  and  a  long  new  pen 
laid  diagonally  on  each,  and  all  at  measured  mathematical 
distances;  and  thirdly,  that  the  very  fold  of  the  green 
cloth" — fine  broad  cloth,  which  covered  the  long  table 
— "  is  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  table."  **  You  are  a 
guiz,**  said  the  officer  of  the  household.  "  Would  I  could 
put  on  the  invisible  cap,"  resumed  the  gentleman,  '^  that 
I  might  see  and  hear  what  passes,  when  the  regent  is 
seated  in  that  golden  chair."*  '*  Perhaps  you  might 
be  disappointed  in  your  expectations;  but,"  added  his 
friend,  in  a  low  voice,  "  if,  sir,  you  could  see  and  hear 

*  The  council  was  held  in  the  throne  room;  but  his  royal  highness, 
then  regent,  sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  in  a  high-backed  gilt  chair. 
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what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  and  what  wiU  probably  oeenr 
again  after  this  day's  council,  you  might  feel  little  disposed 
to  relate  what  you  had  seen  with  levity."  The  officer  of 
the  household  then  took  a  sheet  of  paper  from  the  table, 
walked  to  the  fire-side,  placed  his  right  arm  on  the  marble 
chimney-piece,  while  he  held  the  paper  in  his  left  hand, 
and  looking  the  artist  in  the  face,  said :  ''  Sir,  fancy  him 
this  day,  after  the  breaking-up  of  the  council,  standing 
thus,  and  the  recorder  of  London  standing  in  your  place, 
bearing  the  list  of  the  miserable  culprits  doomed  to  death 
by  the  sentence  of  the  law.  How  little  do  they  or  the 
world  know,  that  the  roost  powerful  pleader  for  a  remis- 
sion of  their  punishment  is  the  prince ! — whilst,  one  by 
one,  he  inquires  the  nature  of  the  offence  in  all  its 
bearings,  the  measure  of  the  guilt  of  the  offender,  and 
whether  the  law  absolutely  demands  the  life  of  the  cri- 
minal, palliating  the  offence  by  all  the  arguments  becom- 
ing him,  who,  as  the  ruler  of  the  naticm,  is  the  Fountain 
of  Mercy.  Yes,  sir,  nearly  two  hours  have  I  known  the 
prince  plead  thus,  in  the  presence  of  the  minister  of 
justice,  for  those  who  had  no  other  counsellor." 


THE  LATE  KING  AND  HIS  SERVANTS. 

Among  almost  innumerable  instances  of  the  feeling  of 
our  late  sovereijgn,  may  be  here  related  one  which  occurred 
many  years  ago,  while  he  was  Prince  of  Wales.  Being  at 
Brighton,  and  going  rather  earlier  than  usual  to  visit  his 
stud,  he  inquired  of  a  groom,  ^' Where  is  Tom  Cross?*  is 
he  unwell  ?  I  have  missed  him  for  some  days."  **  Please 
your  royal  highness,  he  is  gone  away."    "  Gone  away!  — 

*  This  name  is  assumed. 
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.what  for?*'    **  Please  your  royal  highness  (hesitating),  I 

belioTe — for — Mr. can  inform  yonr  royal  highness.'' 

"  I  desire  to  know,  sir,  of  you;  —what  has  he  done  V*  *'  I 
believe— your  royal  highness — something — not--quite  cor- 
rect— something  about  the  oats."  '*  Where  is  Mr. ?* 

—send  him  to  me  immediately.''  The  prince  appeared 
much  disturbed  at  the  discovery.  The  absent  one,  quite 
a  youth,  had  been  employed  in  the  stable,  and  Was  the 
son  of  an  old  groom  who  had  died  in  the  prince's  service. 
The  officer  of  the  stable  appeared  before  the  prince. 
''Where  is  Tom  Cross? — what  has  become  of  him?" 
''  I  do  not  know^  your  royal  highness."  **  What  has  he 
been  doing?"  "Purloining  the  oats,  your  royal  high- 
ness; and  I  discharged  him."  ''What,  sir!  send  him 
away  without  acquainting  me! — not  know  whither  he 
is  gone !  a  fatherless  boy  driven  into  the  world  from  my 
service  with  a  blighted  character !    Why,  the  poor  fellow 

will  be  destroyed :  fie, !     I  did  not  expect  this  from 

you  I  Seek  him  out,  sir,  and  let  me  not  see  you  until 
you  have  discovered  him."  Tom  was  found,  and  brought 
before  his  royal  master.  He  hung  down  his  head,  while 
the  tears  trickled  from  his  eyes.  After  looking  stead- 
fastly at  him  for  some  moments,  "  Tom,  Tom,"  said  the 
prince,  "  what  have  you  been  doing  ?  Happy  it  is  for 
your  poor  father  that  he  is  gone ;  it  would  have  broken 
bis  heart  to  see  you  in  such  a  situation.  I  hope  this  is 
your  first  offence."  The  youth  wept  bitterly.  "  Ah,  Tom! 
I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  penitent.  Your  father  was 
an  honest  man ;  I  had  a  great  regard  for  him;  so  I  should 
have  for  you,  if  you  were  a  good  lad,  for  his  sake.    Now, 

if  I  desire  Mr. to  take  you  into  the  stable  again,  do 

you  think  that  I  may  trust  you  ?"    Tom  wept  still  more 

*  A  superior  of  tlie  stable  department 
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yehemently,  implored  forgiveness^  and  promised  reforma- 
tion. "  Well,  then,"  said  the  gracious  prince,  **  you 
shall  be  restored.  Avoid  evil  company :  go,  and  recover 
your  character :  be  diligent,  be  honest,  and  make  me 
your  friend  ;  and — hark  ye,  Tom — I  will  take  care  that 
no  (me  shall  ever  taunt  you  with  what  is  past.'' 


Some  years  since,  a  gentleman,  whibt  copying  a 
picture  in  one  of  the  state  apartments  at  Carlton-house, 
overheard  the  following  conversation  between  an  elderly 
woman,  one  of  the  housemaids,  then  employed  in  cleaning 
a  stove-grate,  and  a  glazier,  who  was  supplying  a  broken 
pane  of  glass:  —  "Have  you  heard  how  the  prince  is 
to-day  ?"  said  he,  (his  royal  highness  had  been  confined 
by  illness.)  "Much  better,"  was  the  reply.  '*  I  suppose," 
said  the  glazier,  "  you  are  glad  of  that ;"  subjoining, 
•*  though,  to  be  sure,  it  carCt  concern  yoa  much."  *'  It 
dots  concern  wie,"  replied  the  housemaid ;  "  for  I  have 
never  been  ill  but  his  royal  highness  has  concerned 
himself  about  me,  and  has  always  been  pleased,,  on  my 
coming  to  work,  to  say,  '  I  am  glad  to  see  you  about 
again;  I  hope  you  have  been  taken  good  care  of;  do 
not  exert  yourself  too  much,  lest  you  be  ill  again.'  If 
I  did  not  rejoice  at  his  royal  highness's  recovery,  ay, 
and  every  one  who  eats  his  bread,  we  should  be  un- 
grateful indeed!" 


PREDICTION. 


''  I  remember,"  says  the  Margravine  of  Anspach  in 
her  Life,  *'a  singular  anecdote  which  was  related  to 
me  by  Mr.  Wyndham,  (a  man  totally  devoid  of  super- 
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dtition,)  which  had  arisen  from  a  story  told  me  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Sir 
William  Wyndham  being  on  his  travels  through  Venice, 
observed  accidentally,  as  he  was  passing  through  St* 
Mark's  Place  in  his  cabriolet,  a  more  than  ordinary 
crowd  at  one  comer  of  it.  On  stopping,  he  found  it 
was  a  mountebank  who  had  occasioned  it,  and  who  was 
pretending  to  tell  fortunes,  conveying  his  predictions  to 
the  people  by  means  of  a  long  narrow  tube  of  tin,  which 
he  lengthened  or  curtailed  at  pleasure,  as  occasion  re- 
quired. Sir  William,  among  others,  held  up  a  piece  of 
money,  on  which  the  charlatan  inmiediately  directed  his 
tube  to  his  cabriolet,  and  said  to  him,  very  distinctly, 
in  Italian,  *  Signer  Inglese,  cavete  il  bianco  cavallo.' 

*'  This  circumstance  made  a  very  forcible  impression 
upon   him,  from  the  recollection  that  some  few  years 
before,  when  very  young,  having  been  out  at  a  stag- 
hunt,  in  returning  home  from  the  sport  he  found  several 
of  the  servants  at  his  father's  gate  standing  round  a 
fortune-teller,  who  either  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  both 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  a  small  remuneration  wrote  on 
the  bottom  of  a  trencher,  with  a  piece  of  chalk,  answers 
to  such  questions  as  the  servants  put  to  him  by  the  same 
method.     As  Sir  William  rode  by,  the  man  made  signs 
to  him  that  he  was  willing  to  tell  him  his  fortune  as 
well  as  the  rest,  and  in  good  humour  he  would  have 
complied ;  but  as  he  could  not  recollect  any  particular 
question  to  ask,  the  man  took  the  trencher,  and,  writing 
upon  it,  gave  it  back,  with  these  words  written  legibly, 
'  Beware  of  a  white  horse.'    Sir  William  smiled  at  the 
absurdity,  and   totally  forgot  the  circumstance,  till  the 
coincidence  at  Venice  reminded  him  of  it.     He  imme- 
diately and  naturally  imagined  that  the  English  fortune* 
teller  had  made  his  way  over  to  the  continent,  where 
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he  had  found  his  speech ;  and  he  was  now  curious  Ur 
know  the  truth  of  the  circumstance.  Upon  inquiry, 
however,  he  felt  assured  that  the  feUow  had  never  been 
out  of  Italy,  nor  understood  any  other  language  than 
his  own. 

'*  Sir  William  Wyndham  had  a  great  share  in  the 
transactions  of  government  during  the  last  four  years  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign,  in  which  a  design  to  restore  the 
son  of  James  II.  to  the  British  throne,  which  his  father 
had .  forfeited,  was  imdoubtedly  concerted ;  and  on  the 
arrival  of  George  I.  many  persons  were  punished,  by 
being  put  into  prison  or  sent  into  banishment.  Among 
the  former  of  those  who  had  entered  into  this  combina- 
tion was  Sir  William  Wyndham,  who,  in  1715,  was  com* 
mitted  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  Over  the  inner  gate 
were  the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  there  was  then 
some  alteration  to  be  made,  in  consequence  of  the  suc- 
cession of  the  house  of  Brunswick ;  and  as  Sir  William's 
chariot  was  passing  through,  conveying  him  to  his  prison, 
the  painter  was  at  work  adding  the  white  horse,  which 
formed  the  arms  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  It  struck 
Sir  William  forcibly.  He  immediately  recollected  the  two 
singular  predictions,  and  mentioned  them  to  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  then  in  the  chariot  with  him,  and 
to  almost  every  one  who  came  to  see  him  there  during 
his  confinement ;  and,  although  probably  not  inclined  to 
superstition,  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  prophecy  which  was 
fiilly  accomplished.  But  in  this  he  was  much  mistaken; 
for  many  years  after,  being  out  hunting,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  thrown  whilst  leaping  a  ditch,  by  which 
accident  he  broke  his  neck.    He  rode  upon  a  white  horse. 

'^  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  delighted  in  this  kind  of 
stories,  told  me  that  one  day  at  Brighton,  riding  in  com- 
pany with  Sir  John  Lade,  and  unattended  (which  they 
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frequently  were),  they  had  prolonged  their  ride  across  the 
downs  farther  than  they  had  intended.  An  unexpected 
shower  of  rain  coming  on,  they  made  the  best  of  their 
way  to  a  neighbouring  house,  which  proved  to  be  that 
of  a  miller.  His  royal  highness  dismounting  quickly.  Sir 
John  took  hold  of  the  horse's  bridle  till  some  one  should 
make  his  appearance.  A  boy  came  up  and  relieved  Sir 
John  of  his  chaise.  The  rain  soon  abating,  the  prince, 
on  the  point  of  remounting  his  horse,  observed  that  the 
boy  who  held  the  bridle  had  two  thumbs  upon  his  hand, 
and;  inquiring  who  he  was,  was  informed  by  him  that 
he  was  the  miller's  son.  It  brought  immediately  to  his 
recollection  that  old  prophecy  of  Mother  Shipton,  that 
when  the  prince's  bridle  should  be  held  by  a  miller's 
son  vnth  two  thumbs  on  one  hand,  there  would  be 
great  convulsions  in  the  kingdom.  The  circumstance  was 
laughable^  and  his  royal  highness  was  much  amused  at 
the  singularity  of  it." 


PORTRAITS  OF  THE  LATE  KING. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  queen,  from  the  infancy  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  through  life  much  attached  to 
him.  Soon  after  his  birth,  her  majesty  had  a  whole-length 
portrait  of  his  royal  highness  modelled  in  wax.  He  was 
represented  naked.  This  figure  was  half-a-span  long^ 
lying  upon  a  crimson  cushion,  and  it  was  covered  by  a 
bell-glass :  her  majesty  had  it  constantly  on  her  toilette 
at  Buckingham-house;  and  there  it  was  seen  by  the 
visitors  after  her  majesty's  decease.  The  likeness  was 
still  palpable,  though  the  original  had  outlived  the  date 
of  the  fairy  model  more  than  half  a  century.  Few  years 
passed,  it  is  believed,  without  her  majesty  having  his 
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portrait,  in  miniature,  enamel,  silhouette,  modelled  in 
marble  or  wax,  or  in  some  other  style  of  art. 

In  one  of  the  state  apartments  at  Windsor,  there  is  a 
family  piece  representing  the  queen  seated  with,  as  it 
would  appear,  two  of  the  royal  children ;  one  on  the  lap, 
a  few  months  old,  exceedingly  fair,  the  other  a  sturdy 
infant,  aged  apparently  about  two  years.  Those  are 
described  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  York. 

Some  years  since,  his  late  majesty  going  round  the 
collection,  and  describing  the  pictures  to  a  foreigner  of 
distinction,  stopped  at  this  family  piece*  Mr.  Legg>  the 
principal  cicerone,  had  just  described  it  as  usual  to  the 
party ;  when  the  condescending  monarch  observed,  *'  You 
must  alter  your  history,  Mr.  Legg.'^  Then  smiling,  and 
addressing  himself  not  only  to  the  foreign  gentleman,  but 
to  the  whole  party,  he  observed,  "That  picture  was  painted 
by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Allan  Ramsay,  son  of  the  celebrated 
author  of  *  The  Gentle  Shepherd.'  Now,  Mr.  Ramsay 
having,  like  his  father,  become  celebrated  too,  fell  into 
the  common  fault  of  portrait-painters — undertaking  more 
than  he  could  perform.  He  engaged  to  paint,  within  a 
given  time,  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  an 
infant  in  arms,  as  you  perceive.  He  completed  the  like- 
ness of  the  mother,  who  might  have  waited,  but  somehow 
neglected  to  finish  the  child,  until  he  had  grown  into  the 
sturdy  boy  you  see  standing  before  her.'^  So  that,  in  fact, 
it  is  two  portraits  of  the  same  child,  though  in  that  short 
space  more  dissimilar  to  each  other  than  perhaps  at  any 
subsequent  period. 


Dibdin,  in  his  "  Musical  Tour,"  relates  the  following 
anecdote  of  the  Prince  of  Wales:  — 

By  his   royal  highness's   appointment,  I  had  the 
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great  honour  to  sing  to  his  royal  highness  at  the  house 
of  a  friend,  twenty  songs,  all  of  which  received  perfect 
approbation.  The  prince  remained  two  hours,  even  though 
Marchesi  had,  during  the  interval,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  the  King's  Theatre.  His  royal  highness,  upon 
my  singing  the  '  High-mettled  Racer/  informed  the  com- 
pany that  he  had  fortunately,  about  a  fortnight  before^ 
rescued  a  poor  old  half-blind  race-horse  from  the  galling 
shafts  of  a  hackney  post-chaise." 


George  IV.  must  no  doubt  have  often  beard,  from  his 
early  Whig  associates,  that  every  person  who  sets  foot  on 
British  ground  becomes  free ;  and  that  it  matters  not,  as 
regards  the  point  of  freedom,  whether  a  man  is  white, 
black,  brown,  olive^  or  yellow.  His  majesty  had  all  the 
antipathy  of  a  Virginia  negro-driver  to  blacks.  A  naval 
peer  incurred  irretrievable  disgrace  by  an  attempt  to 
carry  through  the  formalities  of  presentation  a  wealthy 
half-breed  from  Calcutta;  and  Cramer  the  musician  nearly 
lost  his  situation  of  leader  of  the  royal  band  by  a  similar 
piece  of  imprudence.  The  story,  as  regards  Cramer,  runs 
thus:  The  fiddling  generalissimo  was  bent  on  having  a 
black  man  to  beat  the  kettle-drum ;  but,  aware  of  his 
majesty's  antipathy  to  the  sable  tribe,  he  was  in  despair 
of  ever  being  able  to  accomplish  his  wishes ;  when  he 
met  by  chance  with  a  native  Englishman,  of  so  dark  a 
hue,  that  at  a  short  distance  he  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  an  importation  from  the  coast  of  Guinea.  Cramer 
had  the  man  forthwith  installed  in  the  office  of  kettle- 
drummer  ;  and  now  came  the  trying  scene  of  his  intro- 
duction to  the  royal  presence.  On  the  king's  entering 
the  music  room,  he  started,  and  seemed  much  displeased ; 
but  after  approaching  a  little  nearer,  and  applying  a  glass 
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to  hig  eye,  he  called  Cramer  to  himj— *'  I  see,  sir/'  said 
the  king,  "  you  wish  to  accustom  me  to  a  black  drummer 
by  degrees." 

When  Prince  of  Wales,  he  patronised  many  of  the 
eminent  actors.  To  Jack  Johnstone  he  was  particularly 
kind.  Meeting  him  one  day  on  the  Stejrne,  his  royal  high* 
ness  invited  him  to  dinner;  and,  while  Johnstone  was 
making  his  reply,  the  late  Mr.  Lewis  came  near,  whom  he 
took  leave  to  introduce  to  his  royal  highness.  When  Lewis 
had  withdrawn,  some  remarks  were  made  on  his  talents; 
and  Johnstone  said,  '^  he  has  now  a  son  going  out  to 
India :  a  single  word  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  would 
be  the  making  of  him.  If  your  royal  highness  would 
condescend  to  favour  him  with  a  letter,  it  would  serve 
him  immensely."  The  prince  looked  at  the  actor  for 
some  moments,  but  made  no  reply.  Johnstone  feared 
he  had  given  offence.  "  I  beg  your  royal  highness's 
pardon,"  said  he, ''  I  fear  I  have  taken  too  great  a  liberty." 
*'  No,  Johnstone,"  replied  the  prince,  *'  that  is  not  it ; 
but  I  am  considering  whether  a  letter  from  my  brother 
Frederick  would  not  be  likely  to  serve  the  young  gentle- 
man more."  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  Johnstone  re- 
ceived, under  cover,  from  the  prince,  two  letters — one 
from  himself,  and  one  from  the  Duke  of  York.  This 
was  not  doing  things  by  halves ! 

The  prince  allowed  Kelly  100/.  a-year,  or  rather  in- 
sisted upon  his  having  ^free  benefit  at  the  Opera  House 
annually  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  on  each  of 
those  occasions  the  king  gave  him  100/. 


In    Liquorpond   Street   lived   the   once   well-known 
Leader,  the  coachmaker,  whom  the  prince  patronised. 
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and  thus  made  him^  for  a  considerable  period,  the  most 
fashionable  coachmaker  in  London ;  by  which  means  he 
accumulated  a  very  handsome  fortune.  The  prince,  when 
in  town,  was  frequently  in  the  habit  of  going  to  Leader's 
shop,  sometimes  driving  himself  in  a  phaeton  and  four, 
and  sometimes  driven  by  an  attendant. 


When  the  late  Lord  Erskine  was  Attorney-General  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  was  retained  by  Thomas  Paine  to 
defend  him  on  his  trial  for  publishing  the  second  part  of 
his  **  Rights  of  Man ;''  but  it  was  soon  intimated  to  him 
by  high  authority,  that  such  advocacy  was  considered  to 
be  incompatible  with  his  official  situation ;  and  the  prince 
himself,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  acquainted  him 
that  it  was  highly  displeasing  to  the  king,  and  that  he 
ought  to  endeavour  to  explain  his  conduct.  This,  Mr. 
Erskine  immediately  did,  in  a  letter  to  his  majesty  him- 
self, in  which,  after  expressing  his  sincere  attachment  to 
his  person,  and  to  that  constitution  which  was  attacked 
in  the  work  to  be  defended,  he  took  the  liberty  to  claim, 
as  an  invaluable  part  of  that  very  constitution,  the  un- 
questionable right  of  the  subject  to  make  his  defence  by 
any  counsel  of  his  own  free  choice,  if  not  previously  re- 
tained, or  engaged  by  office  from  the  crown;  and  that 
there  was  no  other  way  of  deciding  whether  that  was,  or 
was  not,  consistent  with  his  situation  as  attorney-general 
to  the  prince,  than  by  referring,  according  to  custom, 
the  question  to  the  bar,  which  he  was  perfectly  willing 
and  even  desirous  to  do.  In  a  few  days  afterwards, 
Mr.  Erskine  received,  through  the  late  Admiral  Payne, 
a  most  gracious  message  from  the  prince,  expressing 
his  deep  regret  in  feeling  himself  obliged  to  accept 
Mr.  Erskine's  resignation,  which  was  accordingly  sent. 

b 
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A  few  years  afterwards,  however,  his  royal  highoess  sent 
for  Mr.  Erskine  to  Carlton -house,  whilst  he  was  still  in 
bed  under  a  severe  illness,  and  taking  him  most  graciously 
by  the  hand,  said  to  him,  that  though  he  was  not  at  all 
qualified  to  judge  of  retainers,  nor  to  appreciate  the  cor- 
rectness or  incorrectness  of  his  conduct  in  the  instance 
that  had  separated  them,  yet  that,  being  convinced  he 
had  acted  from  the  purest  motives,  he  wished  most 
publicly  to  manifest  that  opinion,  and  therefore  directed 
him  to  go  immediately  to  Somerset -house,  and  to  bring 
with  him,  for  his  signature,  the  patent  of  chancellor  to 
his  royal  highness,  which  he  said  he  had  always  designed 
for  Mr.  Erskine. 


The  king  was  particularly  fond  of  anatomical  and 
medical  pursuits ;  and  Mr.  Carpue,  now  a  distinguished 
lecturer  on  the  science  of  anatomy  in  the  metropolis,  had 
the  honour  of  demonstrating  to  his  majesty,  when  prince, 
the  general  structure  of  the  human  body,  in  which  be 
took  great  interest.  His  majesty  prided  himself  upon  his 
medical  information,  and  had  always  near  him  men  dis- 
tinguished for  their  successful  researches  in  the  sciences 
of  anatomy  and  medicine.  Mr.  Weiss,  the  ingenioos 
instrument-maker,  used  for  many  years  to  submit  to  his 
majesty's  inspection  every,  new  surgical  instrument  that 
came  out,  invented  by  himself  or  others ;  and  we  have 
heard,  that  in  one  instance  he  was  indebted  to  his  majesty 
for  the  suggestion  of  a  very  valuable  improvement. 
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ORIGINAL    LETTER    OF    THE    KINC^    WHEN    PRINCE    OF 
WALES,  TO  THE  LATE  DUCHESS  OF  DEVONSHIRE. 

How  little  you  know  mCy  ever  dearest  duchess,  and  how 
much  yon  have  misconceived  the  object  of  this  day's 
dinner,  which  has  succeeded  beyond  my  most  sanguine 
expectations  !  It  has  almost,  if  not  entirely ^  annihilated 
every  coolness  that  has  for  a  short  time  past  appeared  to 
exist  between  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  old  friends, 
and  brought  Erskine  back  also.  Ask  only  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  and  Guildford  what  passed.  I  believe  you  never 
heard  such  an  eulogium  pronounced  from  the  lips  of  man, 
as  I  this  day  have  pronounced  upon  Fox,  and  so  complete 
a  refutation  of  all  the  absurd  doctrines  and  fooUsh  dis- 
tinctions which  they  have  grounded  their  late  conduct 
upon.  This  was  most  honourably,  distinctly,  and  zea- 
lously supported  by  Sheridan,  by  which  they  were  com- 
pletely driven  to  the  wall,  and  positively  pledged  them- 
selves hereafter  to  follow  no  other  line  of  politics  than 
what  Fox  and  myself  would  hold  out  to  them,  and  with  a 
certain  degree  of  contrition  expressed  by  them,  at  their 
ever  having  ventured  to  express  a  doubt  respecting  either 
Charles  or  myself.  Harry  Howard,  who  never  has  varied 
in  his  sentiments,  was  overjoyed,  and  said  he  never  knew 
any  thing  so  well  done,  or  so  well  timed;  and  that  he 
should  to-night  retire  to  his  bed  the  happiest  of  men, 
as  his  mind  was  now  at  ease,  which  it  had  not  been  for 
some  time  past.  In  short,  what  fell  from  both  Sheridan 
as  well  as  myself,  was  received  with  rapture  by  the  com- 
pany ;  and  I  consider  this  as  one  of  the  luckiest  and  most 
useful  days  I  have  spent.  As  to  particulars,  I  must  ask  your 
patience  till  to-morrow,  when  I  will  relate  every  incident, 
with  which  I  am  confident  you  will  be  most  completely 
satisfied.     Pray,  my  ever  dearest  duchess^  whenever  you 
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bestow  a  thought  upon  me»  have  rather  a  better  opinion 
of  my  steadiness  and  firmness.  I  really  think,  withoot 
being  very  romantic,  I  may  claim  this  of  you ;  at  the  same 
time,  I  am  most  grateful  to  you  for  your  candour,  and  the 
affectionate  warmth,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  call  it, 
which  dictates  the  contents  of  your  letter :  you  may 
depend  upon  its  being  seen  by  no  one  but  myself. 
Depend  upon  my  coming  to  you  to-morrow.  I  am  de- 
lighted with  your  goodness  to  me,  and  ever 

^|o8t  devotedly  yours,  G.  P. 

Carltonrhouu,  Friday  Night. 


On  the  death  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Creorge 
the  Fourth,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  was  elected  Grand 
Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Freemasons,  and  in  that 
character  his  royal  highness  presided  at  the  subsequent 
anniversary  dinner,  consisting  of  the  members  of  all  the 
inaugurated  lodges  of  masons  in  London.  The  meeting 
was  held  at  Freemasons'  Tavern,  and  nearly  500  persons 
were  present.  On  this  occasion  the  prince  exhibited,  in 
various  speeches,  powers  which  astonished  the  audience; 
and  whilst  he  expatiated  upon  the  character  and  virtoes 
of  his  recently  deceased  uncle  and  predecessor  in  office, 
many  were  in  tears.  This,  we  believe,  was  the  only  great 
public  occasion  in  which  the  oratorical  powers  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  were  exhibited  during  three  or  four  hours. 
Lord  Moira  occupied  a  place  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
prince,  who  appointed  him  Deputy  Grand  Master,  which, 
by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  had  beccune 
vacant. 


George  the  Fourth  was  an  accomplished  musician  :  his 
majesty  performed  well  on  the  violoncello,  and  sang  with 
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great  taste  and  judgment:  his  voice  was  a  bass  of  fine 
quality,  mixing  hannoniously  with  other  voices  in  glees, 
&c.  When  Mazzinghi  conducted  the  Sunday  concerts 
which  used  to  take  place  at  the  residences  of  persons  of 
rank  some  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
played  the  principal  bass  with  CrosdilL 


The  late  king  has  left  a  will,  which,  as  soon  as  his 
majesty's  decease  was  announced,  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  handed  it  to  the 
present  sovereign,  and  it  has  been  opened.  The  indivi- 
duals named  as  executors  are  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
late  Lord  Gifibrd,  and  Sir  William  Knighton.  The  will 
is  dated  some  years  back. 


A  valuable  miniature  Ukeness  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
painted  from  life,  having  been  accidentally  found,  the 
possessor  had  the  honour  of  shewing  it  to  the  late  king, 
who  immediately  exclaimed,  ''  How  would  Charles  I. 
have  honoured  the  man  who  had  brought  him  Oliver 
Cromwell's  head  V 


The  king's  service  of  plate  is  superb :  he  had  a  very 
plain  set  in  common  use ;  but  before  his  last  illness,  when 
the  cabinet  ministers  held  a  council  at  Windsor,  and  dined 
with  him,  the  rich  service  was  produced,  and  was  the 
object  of  great  attraction.  The  king  had  provided  a 
sumptuous  sideboard  for  its  display,  which  was  made  of 
very  dark  and  beautifully  polished  mahogany,  inlaid  with 
gold,  and  lined  with  looking-glass :  but  when  put  up,  it 
was  found  entirely  to  overpower  the  effect  of  the  other 
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forniture  and  decorations  of  the  apartment.  The  obvious 
course  to  pursue  would  hare  been  its  removal ;  instead  of 
which;  however,  the  magnificently  decorated  arch,  which 
the  lower  part  of  the  sideboard  supported,  was  cut  away, 
and  the  remainder  left  for  use.  The  apartments  are 
spacious  and  well  constructed ;  they  have,  however,  from 
the  nature  of  the  building,  only  one  principal  light,  and 
there  is  too  much  gold  panelling  in  them  for  elegance. 


So  averse  was  the  king  to  be  seen  during  his  rides  in 
the  parks  at  Windsor  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  that 
outriders  were  always  despatched  while  his  pony-chaise 
was  preparing,  to  whichever  of  the  gates  he  intended  to 
pass,  across  the  Frogmore  road,  driving  from  one  park  into 
the  other ;  and  if  any  body  was  seen  loitering  near  either 
gate,  the  course  of  the  ride  was  instantly  altered,  to  escape 
even  the  passing  glance  of  a  casual  observer.  His  majesty 
seldom  drove  across  to  the  long  walk  from  the  castle,  be- 
cause he  was  there  more  likely  to  be  met  by  the  Windsor 
people.  His  most  private  way  was  through  a  small  gate 
in  the  park  wall,  opposite  another  small  gate  in  the  wall 
of  the  grounds  at  Frogmore,  at  the  Datchet  side.  He  there 
crossed  the  road  in  a  moment,  and  had  rides  so  arranged 
between  Frogmore  and  Virginia-virater,  that  he  had  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  miles  of  neatly  planted  avenues, 
from  which  the  public  were  wholly  excluded.  At  certain 
points  of  these  rides,  which  opened  towards  the  public 
thoroughfares  of  the  park,  there  were  always  servants 
stationed  on  those  occasions,  to  prevent  tiie  intrusion  of 
strangers  upon  the  king's  privacy. 

The  plantations  have  been  so  carefully  nourished  for 
seclusion  around  the  royal  lodge,  that  only  the  chimneys 
of  the  building  can  be  now  seen  from  the  space  near  the 
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top  of  the  long  walk.  The  king,  while  engaged  in  fish- 
ing, caused  the  same  rigid  exclusion  from  his  grotesque 
building  at  Virginia-water  to  be  enforced ;  and  also  when 
Tisiting  the  various  temples  which  he  had  erected  on  the 
grounds.  A  great,  deal  of  money  was  laid  out  on  these 
edifices ;  but  it  was  only  by  stealth  and  the  connivance  of 
servants  that  they  were  at  any  time  to  be  seen. 

His  majesty  was  so  little  aware  that  the  fatal  result  of 
his  indisposition  was  near  at  hand,  that  up  to  a  very  late 
period  of  his  sufferings  he  occupied  himself  considerably 
with  the  progress  of  some  additions  which  he  was  making 
to  the  royal  lodge.  He  was  particularly  anxious  to  have  a 
new  dining-room  finished  by  his  birth-day,  on  the  12th  of 
August ;  not  thinking  that  a  month  before  that  day  his 
remains  would  be  gathered  into  their  tomb.  He  was  also, 
up  to  the  same  late  period,  occupied  by  the  improvements 
in  Windsor  Castle,  and  used  to  have  himself  rolled  through 
the  apartments  in  a  chair,  which  was  constructed  for  his 
majesty's  use.  Notwithstanding  these  anticipations,  it  is 
known  that  the  king's  health  had  been  declining  for 
nearly  two  years.  His  old  sufferings  from  the  gout  had 
given  way  to  an  occasional  "  embarrassment  of  breathing/' 
(the  expressive  phrase  of  the  bulletins,)  and  at  times  to 
great  depression  of  spirits.  His  majesty  was  often  found 
apparently  lost  in  abstraction,  and  relieved  only  by  shedding 
tears.  At  other  times,  however,  the  king  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  works  which  were  carrying  on  in  the  lodge 
and  the  castle  of  Windsor,  particularly  those  which  he 
intended  for  his  private  use;  and  spoke  of  a  long  enjoy- 
ment of  them. 

It  is  said  that  for  some  time  before  Sir  Henry  Halford 
and  Sir  M.  Tiemey  were  last  called  in,  his  late  majesty 
was  under  the  domestic  medical  treatment  of  two  gentle- 
men who  were  of  his  household.     His  majesty  had  for  a 
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long  time  evinced  a  great  indisposition  to  exercise  of  any 
kind — the  least  exertion  was  attended  with  faintness,  and 
his  majesty's  usual  remedy  was  a  glass  of  some  liqueur. 
He  had  a  particular  kind  of  cherry  brandy,  which  he 
thought  to  be  of  medical  use,  when  he  felt  these  symptoms 
of  debility,  and  to  which  he  resorted  up  to  a  late  period  of 
his  life.  Until  the  bursting  of  the  blood-vessel  on  the  day 
before  his  death,  the  king  did  not  think  his  case  absolutely 
hopeless, — even  then,  the  slight  refreshment  of  sleep 
rallied  his  spirits  a  little. 

His  majesty  for  many  years  had  been  scarcdy  ever 
free  from  some  symptom  which  indicated  the  presence, 
more  or  less  severe,  of  gout  in  the  extremities ;  but  in 
January,  during  the  existence  of  the  catarrhal  affection, 
the  extremities  were  entirely  free  from  every  sign  of  gout. 
At  the  latter  end  of  February,  and  even  in  the  beginning 
of  March,  his  majesty  was  well  enough  to  take  his  cus- 
tomary rides  in  an  open  carriage,  and  occasionally  visited 
the  different  parts  of  the  royal  demesne  in  which  his 
various  improvements  and  alterations  were  going  forward. 
On  Monday,  the  12th  of  April,  he  rode  in  the  parks  for 
the  last  time,  and  passed  an  hour  in  the  menagerie,  a 
place  in  which  he  took  great  delight.  While  there,  he 
complained  of  pain  and  faintness,  and  inquired  of  the 
keeper  if  he  had  any  brandy  in  the  house.  The  man, 
an  old  servant  of  the  Duke  of  York,  said  he  had  some- 
thing which  he  thought  his  majesty  would  like  better 
than  brandy.  "  What  is  that  ?"  said  his  majesty. 
'*  Cherry  gin,"  was  the  reply :  '*  it  was  made  by  my  old 
woman,  sir."  The  king  seemed  much  pleased  by  this 
mark  of  attention,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  taste  "  the 
old  girl's  cordial."  On  its  being  handed  to  his  majesty, 
he  appeared  to  relish  exceedingly  the  (to  him  novel) 
compound,  and  fiilished  the  remainder  of  the  bottle. 
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The  harassing  dry  cough  and  wheezing  respiration 
still  continued,  notwithstanding  the  remedies  that  were 
employed.  It  was  on  the  28th  of  the  month  (March), 
that  Mr.  Wardrop,  on  visiting  the  king,  first  called 
the  attention  of  Sir  W.  Knighton  to  the  existence  of 
an  alarming  disease  going  on  in  his  majesty's  heart. 
From  the  examination  of  the  circulating  and  respiratory 
organs,  which  Mr.  Wardrop  then  made  by  means  of  the 
stethoscope,  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  '^  embarrass- 
ment" in  the  king's  breathing  arose  from  a  disordered 
state  of  the  heart's  action,  the  blood  not  being  propelled 
with  its  natural  regularity  and  velocity  through  the  lungs. 

The  r&le,  or  wheezing  sound,  was  attributed  to  an 
injected  suffused  state  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  air-cells,  and  was  independent  of  that  disturbance  of 
the  respiration  produced  by  the  irregularity  in  the  action 
of  the  heart.  The  circumstance  of  the  extremities,  which 
had  been  so  long  affected  by  gout,  being  now  entirely 
free  from  every  symptom  of  that  disease,  and  the  well- 
known  strongly-marked  gouty  constitution  of  his  majesty, 
indicated  the  precise  character  of  the  disease  which  ex-* 
isted  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  led  to  the  hope 
that,  by  an  effort  of  nature,  or  by  the  aid  of  art,  a  revul- 
sion or  translation  of  the  gout  from  the  chest  to  the  extre- 
mities might  remove  the  more  dangerous  inflammatory 
affection  of  the  vital  organs.  Time,  however,  has  shewn 
that  this  salutary  termination  of  his  majesty's  disorder 
was  not  to  be  realised.  Like  many  persons  subject  to 
gout,  his  majesty  had  occasionally,  and  more  particu- 
larly before  a  paroxysm,  an  intermittent  pulse  and  a 
corresponding  inegularity  of  the  heart's  action. 
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ROYAL    AMATEURS. 


His  late  majesty  inherited  a  musical  temperament  on 
the  side  of  both  father  and  mother.  George  III.,  as  is 
well  known,  possessed  a  German  taste  for  the  organ,  and 
was,  it  is  said,  a  good  performer;  his  queen  (who  had 
doubtless  profited  by  one  of  the  family  of  the  Bachs,  long 
a  music-master  at  court,)  was  a  singer,  had  been  accom- 
panied by  Mozart,  and  favourably  mentioned  as  a  player 
on  the  harpsichord  in  the  diary  of  Haydn.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  old  composer  may  be  relied  on  :  it  came  to 
light  among  other  private  memoranda  years  after  his 
death,  but  when  every  thing  connected  with  Haydn  had 
become  matter  of  public  interest,  and  his  opinions  upon 
art  the  property  of  posterity.  Haydn's  note  is,  *'  the 
queen  played  pretty  well;"  a  cautious  phrase,  but  one 
more  complimentary  to  her  acquirements  than  the  loose 
epithets  of  praise  which  are  generally  dealt  out  upon  any 
exhibition  of  royal  cleverness.  The  patronage  which 
George  III.  bestowed  upon  the  solid  style  of  the  ancient 
masters,  grew  out  of  his  early  intimacy  and  admiration  of 
the  works  of  Handel ;  and  the  particular  favour  which  he 
testified  towards  this  author's  compositions  was  in  part 
the  conscientious  fulfilment  of  a  promise.  Our  authority 
for  the  following  anecdote  is  good,  and  the  circumstance 
is  not  too  romantic  to  be  true. 

After  one  of  the  concerts  at  court,  at  which  George  III., 
then  a  child,  had  been  an  auditor,  Handel  patted  the 
little  boy  on  the  head,  saying,  "You  will  take  care  of  my 
music  when  I  am  dead."  This  pathetic  injunction  of  the 
composer,  the  king,  to  his  honour,  never  forgot.  How  it 
may  be  in  other  arts  we  know  not,  but  in  music  it  is 
seldom  that  the  taste  changes  after  an  individual  has 
arrived  at  manhood  in  the  admiration  of  a  certain  beau 
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ideal.  This  is  particularly  the  case  where  people  haver 
strong  feeling,  with  little  science ;  it  is  knowledge  alone 
which,  in  opening  to  us  the  possible  advantages  of  new 
discoveries,  renders  music  progressive.  Although  the 
great  revolution  in  music  which  had  been  anticipated  by 
C.  P.  E.  Bach,  and  which  was  carried  through  by  Haydn 
and  Mozart,  took  place  during  the  reign  of  George  III., 
and  although  the  king  was  visited  by  both  the  latter  com- 
posers, and  was  partly  sensible  of  their  merits,  he  still 
preferred  Handel.  With  his  late  majesty,  music  was  less 
a  passion  than  with  George  III.,  but  he  possessed  refine- 
ment of  taste.  Though  a  dilettante  performer  on  the 
violoncello,  for  which  instrument  he  was  the  pupil  of 
Crosdill,  he  was  more  celebrated  for  his  encouragement  of 
clever' professors  than  for  admiration  of  his  own  successes, 
or  desire  to  enchant  the  lords  and  ladies  in  waiting  by  the 
royal  tours  deforce,  A  youth,  son  of  one  of  the  persons 
of  his  household,  having  manifested  an  inclination  for 
music,  the  king  despatched  him  to  Vienna,  to  receive  the 
best  cultivation  which  the  care  of  Mozart  could  bestow 
upon  his  talent :  the  object  of  this  right  princely  patronage 
was  Mr.  Attwood.  He  ever  manifested  a  particular  re* 
gard  for  Lindley  and  J.  B.  Cramer;  and  we  have  heard 
it  mentioned,  that  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  piano-forte 
playing  was  given  by  the  latter  at  the  Pavilion  at  Brigh- 
ton, a  few  years  back.  So  well  known  among  professors 
was  the  partiality  of  the  late  king  to  Lindley,  that  he 
was  named  as  the  most  probable  successor  of  Shield  in 
the  mastership  of  the  royal  baud  of  musicians.  This  post 
was,  however,  otherwise  disposed  of. 

The  first  score  of  the  opera.  La  Clemenza  di  Tito, 
known  in  this  coutitry,  was  obtained  from  the  library  at 
Carlton-house,  and,  as  a  signal  favour  from  the  prince  to 
Mrs.  Billington,  was  lent  for  her  benefit.     How  worthy 
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that  extraordinary  woman  was  of  the  distinction,  she  soon 
displayed,  in  presence  of  the  admiring  orchestra  and  vocal 
carps  of  the  Opera-house,  by  sitting  down  to  the  score, 
playing  the  whole  opera  through,  and  singing  the  part  of 
VitelUa,  at  sight ! 

The  prince  once  received  a  letter  by  the  two-penny 
post  which  he  is  said  to  have  kept  as  a  curiosity.  It  was 
sent  by  Griesbach,  the  German  oboe-player,  with  a  sim- 
plicity characteristic  of  the  man,  to  request  payment  for 
attendance  at  some  private  concerts.  The  original  mode 
of  application  caused  much  diversion  to  the  party  ad- 
dressed, and  procured  the  money  instantly.  Church  music 
his  majesty  did  not  encourage  so  much  as  might  have 
been  beneficial.  If  Handel  had,  in  the  preceding  reign, 
found  favour  to  the  exclusion  of  other  masters,  and  conse- 
.  quently  to  the  narrowing  of  the  public  taste,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding one  fashion  hardly  gave  him  a  chance.  Under 
the  withering  influence  of  neglect  in  the  highest  quarters, 
and  suffering,  too,  from  the  introduction  of  the  modem 
sacred  compositions  of  the  continent,  seductive  through 
the  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  rich  and  varied 
employment  of  instruments,  Handel  was  fast  sinking  into 
n^lect.  The  enthusiasm  which  Germany  and  France 
now  manifest  for  the  works  of  this  author,  the  public 
admiration  which  Beethoven  expressed  of  him,  and  the 
lately  published  testimonies  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  have 
had  their  effect  upon  this  country ;  and  the  ancient  taste 
is  reviving.  The  latest  musical  expense  of  the  monarch 
was  his  private  band  of  wind  instruments:  this  was 
unequalled  in  Europe.  The  performers  were  picked  with 
the  greatest  care  by  Cramer,  the  master ;  their  allowance 
was  Uberal,  and  their  united  practice  diligent  and  punc- 
tual. The  person  selected  to  preside  in  this  department 
was  one  who  not  only  knows  the  full  scope  and  capacity 
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of  ev^ry  instrument,  but  is  an  able  harmonist,  and  com- 
petent to  adapt  a  composition  in  its  most  effectiye  manner. 
Not  knowing  whether  the  band  exists  or  not  under  Wil- 
liam IV .,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  some  confusion  of  tenses 
in  writing  about  it.  We  hope,  howeyer,  his  present 
majesty  has  too  much  taste  to  dispense  with  a  set  of 
performers  that  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  court  in 
Europe. 


ROYAL    OBSEQUIES. 

The  royal  mausoleum  was  built  by  George  the  Third, 
under  Cardinal  Wolsey's  magnificent  tomb-house,  which 
reverted  to  the  crown  upon  the  disgrace  of  that  magnificent 
minister.  The  present  tenants  of  this  gloomy  mansion  are 
George  the  Third  and  his  Queen,  the  Princesses  Charlotte 
and  Amelia,  and  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  York,  together 
with  the  infant  Princes  Octavius  and  Alfred.  There  are 
stone  stands  for  twelve  coffins  in  the  centre  of  the  tomb, 
which  are  reserved  for  sovereigns.  The  coffins  of  the  other 
members  of  the  royal  family  are  deposited  on  shelves  at 
each  side.  The  entrance  is  in  the  choir  of  St.  George's 
chapel,  from  which  a  subterraneous  passage  leads  to  the 
tomb.  The  first  coffin  of  the  royal  founder's  family  (that 
of  his  daughter  Princess  Amelia)  was  deposited  here  on 
the  4th  of  November,  1810;  the  last,  that  of  the  Duke  of 
York. 


The  coffin  had  been  exhibited  to  the  public  in  a 
room  belonging  to  the  factory,  which  was  hung  round 
with  black.  The  coffiji  is  covered  on  the  outside  with 
purple  velvet,  and  lined  on  the  inside  with  white 
satin.     The    nails   are   placed   in   double  rows  around 
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either  side  and  at  the  head  and  foot,  and  the  sides 
are  divided  into  three  compartments  by  double  rows  of 
nails.  A  scroll  frame  is  placed  in  each  of  these  compart-* 
ments;  and  at  the  ends,  and  within  the  frame,  is  a  handle 
highly  burnished  and  gilt.  The  comer  plates  in  the  com- 
partments have  a  coronet  engraved  on  them,  surrounded 
with  chased  palm  branches,  and  the  engraved  letters 
G.  IV.  R.  The  lid  of  the  coflSn  is  similarly  lined  and 
ornamented  with  nails,  and  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments. In  the  centre  is  fixed  the  plate  of  inscription.  At 
the  head  are  the  royal  arms,  and  at  the  foot  is  a  shield, 
supported  by  a  lion,  and  surrounded  with  a  wreath  of 
laurel.  The  plate,  ornaments,  handles,  and  nails,  are 
composed  of  metal  richly  gilt. 


The  following  is  the  inscription  issued  from  the  Col- 
lege of  Arms^  to  be  engraved  on  the  silver  plate  which  is 
soldered  on  the  leaden  coffin,  and  also  on  the  plate  which 
is  to  be  placed  on  the  state  coffin :  — 

DEPOSITUM 

SERENISSIMI  POTENTISSIMI  £T  EXCELLENTISSIMI 

MONARCHiE 

GEORGII  QUARTI 

DEI  GRATIA  BRITANNIARUM  REGIS 

FIDEI  DEFEKSORIS 

UF.GI8  }1AN0V£R£  AC  BRUNSVICI  ET  LUNEBURGI   DUCIS 

OBIIT  XXVI.    DIE  JUNII 

ANNO  DOMINI  MDCCCXXX. 

JETATI8  SUiE  LXVIII. 

REGNIQUE  SUI  XI. 

The  state  coffin  is  larger  than  any  that  are  usually 
made^  measuring  across  the  shoulders  three  feet  one 
inch  and  a  half.    The  plate,  on  which  the  "  depositum" 
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is  engraved,  is  of  a  size  proportionate  to  that  of  the*  coffin  ;* 
it  is  nineteen  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  seventeen  inches 
and  a  half  in  width  at  the  top,  and  fourteen  inches  and  a 
quarter  at  the  bottom. 


After  the  king's  funeral,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
remained  behind;  and,  when  the  chapel  was  entirely 
cleared,  his  royal  highness,  attended  by  the  deputy 
surveyor-general,  and  a  few  workmen,  descended  into 
the  royal  vault.  He  passed  from  coffin  to  coffin,  until 
he  came  to  that  which  encloses  the  remains  of  the 
late  Duke  of  York;  when,  suddenly  turning  to  the 
deputy  surveyor-general,  he  said,  "  Matthews,  my  poor 
brother  York's  coffin  seems  much  more  mildewed  than 
any  of  its  predecessors!"  The  velvet  covering  of  the 
Duke  of  York's  coffin  is  mucb  discoloured  ;  whilst  those 
of  George  III.  and  his  Queen,  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  and  even  that  of  the  Princess  Amelia, 
remain  as  fresh  in  appearance  as  when  first  placed  within 
the  sepulchre.  Mr.  Matthews  explained,  that,  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  discoloration  of  the  velvet  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  wood  of  which  the  coffin  was  formed  not 
having  been  so  well  seasoned  as  the  others.  His  royal 
highness  made  no  further  comment ;  but,  laying  his  hand 
on  the  coffin  of  his  late  majesty,  and  pondering  on  the 
inscription  for  a  moment  or  two,  he  ascended  from  the 
vault,  and  returned  to  his  apartments  in  the  Castle. 


The  churches  throughout  the  metropolis  were  hung 
with  black  cloth,  on  account  of  the  death  of  his 
majesty.  The  name  of  "  our  most  gracious  sovereign 
William"  was  substituted  for  that  of  "  George"  in  the 
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church  service.    The  latter  name  has  been  used  since  the 
accession  of  George  I.  in  1714. 

The  nam^.of  Adelaide  is  not  mew  in  the  lift  of  Queens 
of  England.  The  second  wife  of  Hwry  I.  was  AdeWde, 
a  princess  of  Louyain.  Thf  mother  oC  E^ipg  Stephei^ 
daughtff  of  William  the  Conqueror,  wa3  A4ela,  .which  i^ 
infiu^i  tbe*same,<iame.  <  ,,   ^ 


Copy  of  the  Letter  addressed  to  the  Managerw  dfthe 
different  The^ttres  and  Vttwchall  Gardem.    ' 

"  Sir,^*In  consequeoee  of  the  deat^  of  our  late,  most 
graoiotts  vorereign^  I  am  <^onmaaded  hy  the  lord  cbim^ 
berlain  to  desire  ti£at  the  theatre  iiockir  your  nMmagemeill 
be  immedtsitely  dosed,  and  cot)tii»iie''so.  tiU^^ft^  tb^ 
funeral.    I  am^sir^  your •  obedient  servaiit,  J>tB«  Mash^*^ 

At  a  late  hour'the  following  was  issued !— 

<<  Lond  Chonb€HM$  Qffk»,  Jimt  99/ 1830. 
''  Sir,  —  I  am  authorised  by  the  loid  chambcdain  to 
acquaint  you,  that  the  king,  taking^  mto  his  beneficent 
consideration  the  very  great  distress  which  the  skotting 
up  of  the  dieatres  for  any  length  of  time  would  oeeasion 
to  numerous  ikmtUes,  his  majesty  has  leen  graciously 
pleased  to  command  Uiat  the  dosittg  of  the  dieatre  undet 
your  management,  on  account  of  the  melancholy  e^eat  of 
the  demise  of  our  late  most  gracious  sovereign,  shill  be 
confined  to  this  evening,  the  two  days  of  the  body  lying 
in  state,  and  the  day  of  the  funeral,  of  which  due  notice 
will  be  given  you.    Your  pbedient  servant,' 

"  J.  B-  Masj^/' 
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LIVING  HBlltS  TO  HIS  LATE  MAJESTY. 

Class  I. —  1.  William  Henry,  the  present  Kin^. 
2.  Alexandrina  Victoria,  of  Kent*  3«  Ernest  Augustus, 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  4.  George  Fred.  Alex.  Ch.  Em. 
Aug.,  of  Cumberland.  5.  Augustus  Frederick,  Duke  of 
Sussex.  6.  Adolphus  Frederick,  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
7.  George  William,  of  Cambridge.  8.  Augustus  Caroline, 
of  Cambridge.  9.  Augusta  Sophia,  of  England.  10.  Elir 
zabeth  Landgr.  of  Hesse  Homburg.  11.  Mary,  Duchess 
of  Gloucester.     12.  Sophia,  of  England. 

Class  II. — 13.  William  Frederick,  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter. 14.  Sophia  Matilda,  of  Gloucester.  15.  Charles 
Fr.  Aug.  Wm.  Duke  of  Brunswick.  16.  William,  of 
Brunswick.  17.  Augustus,  of  Brunswick,  18.  Frederick 
William,  King  of  Wirtemberg.  19.  Chas.  Fred.  Alex. 
Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg.  20.  Maria  Freda.  Chara., 
of  Wirtemberg.  21.  Sophia  Freda.  Matilda.  22.  Cathe- 
rine. 23«  Paul.  24.  Frederic  Charles.  25.  Frederic 
Augustus.  26.  Frederica.  27.  Paulina,  wife  of  Grand 
Duke  Michael  of  Russia.  28.  Frederica  Catherine,  wife 
of  Jerome  Buonaparte.  29.  Jerome  Napoleon.  30.  Fre- 
derick VI.  King  of  Denmark. 

After  the  present  royal  family  of  Denmark,  come  in 
Buqcession  Class  III. — The  family  of  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  family  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel. 
The  numerous  descendants  of  Louisa  of  England,  Queen 
of  Denmark,*  grandmother  of  Frederick  IV.,  and  the  pre- 
sent Duchess  of  Holstein,  and  also  of  the  dethroned  King 

*  That  is  to  say,  the  descendants  of  the  Electress  Sophia  (Duchess 
Dowager  of  Hanover,  daughter  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bo- 
hemia, who  was  daughter  of  James  the  First),  whom  the  act  of  settlement 
(13th  William  III.  1701)  declared  "  next  in  succession  to  the  crown  of 
England,  in  the  Frotestmt  Ume'* 

C 
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of  Sweden  (Gustavus  Adolphus),  of  the  Elector  of  HesK 
Cassel,  &c.y  so  that  the  family  of  the  last-named  dain 
from  Loaisa  of  England,  Queen  of  Denmark,  as  well  as 
from  her  sister  Mary,  Landgranne  of  Hesse  Cassal. 

Class  IV. — ^The  very  numenoua descendants  of  Sopina 
of  England,  Queen  of  Prasaia,  mother  of  Frederick  die 
Great,  8cc. ;  who  was  great  grlmdmother  to  the  preseot 
King  of  Prussia,  the  late  Duobess  of  York,  the  present 
King  and  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  &c.  She  was  abo 
grandmother  to  Charles  XIII.  of  Sweden,  to  Prineeaa 
Radzivil,  to  Sophia,  Abbess  of  Quedlenberg,  &c. 


NOTICES  OF  THEIR  PRESENT  MAJESTIES. 

HIS  MAJESTY  KING  WILLIAM  THB  FOURTH. 

William  the  Fourth,  third  son  of  King  George  the 
Third,  was  bom  August  the  21st,  1766,  and  was  baptisMl 
by  the  names  of  William  Henry.  At  an  early  age  be 
was  destined  by  his  royal  father  for  the  naval  serrice  of 
his  country.  At  fourteen  he  was  entered  as  midsfaipoisn 
on  board  the  Prince  George,  of  ninety-eight  guns,  feMitly 
built,  and  called  after  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  latema^ 
jesty,  commanded  by  Admiral  Digby.  In  this  ship  be 
.served  in  the  engagement  between  the  EngliA  fl^et,  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Rodney,  and  the  Spanish  fleet, 
commanded  by  Admiral  Don  Juan  de  Langara,  when  the 
English  gained  a  cotnplete  victory,  the  Spttniatds,  how- 
ever, fighting  very  bravely.  The  Admiral  in  his  d^ 
spatches  mentioned,  that  **  he  had  called  a  captored 
Spanish  man-of-war  the  Prince  William,  in  consequence 
of  her  having  the  honour  to  be  taken  in  presence  of  his 
royal  highness !" 

While  serving  in  the  Prince  George,  his  royal  high- 
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^  »ess  was  also  present  at  tlie  capture  of  a  Frencli  man-of- 
war  and  three  smaller  yessela.  Tlie  following  instance  of 
his  r<^al  highness's  humanity  will  do  him  more  honour 
with  reflecting  minds  than  the  mere  accident  of  birth  can 
ever  bestow : — It  is  described  by  a  midshipman  in  a  letter 
to  his  imnily,  dated  <^  Port  R<^al  Harbour,  April,  1783.'— 
Tlws  last  time  Lord  Hood's  fleet  was  here,  a  court-martial 
was  held  on  Mr.  Benjamin  Lee,  midshipman,  for  disre- 
epect  to  a  superior  officer,  at  which  Lord  Hood  sat  as 
prendemt^  The  determination  of  the  court  was  fatal  to 
the  prisoner,  and  be  was  condemned  to  death.  Deeply 
afl^ected  as  the  whde  body  of  midshipmen  were  at  the 
dreadful  sentence,  they  knew  not  how  to  obtain  a  mitiga- 
tion of  at»  since  Mr.  Lee  was  ordered  for  execution ;  while 
they  had  not  time  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  Admiralty, 
and  despaired  of  a  petition  to  Admiral  Rowley.  However, 
his  royal  highness  generously  stepped  forth,  drew  up  a 
petition,  to  which  be  was  the  first  to  set  his  name,  and 
splicited  the  rest  of  the  midshipmen  in  port  to  follow  his 
example*  He  then  himself  carried  the  petition  to  Admiral 
Rowley,  and,  in  the  most  pressing  and  urgent  manner, 
b«gge4  the  life  of  an  unhappy  brother,  in  which  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  Mr.  Lbc  is  reprieved.  We  all  acknowledge 
»Qur  warmest  and  grateful  thanks  to  oar  humane,  our 
bra^e,  and  worthy  prince,  who  has  so  nobly  exerted  him- 
self in  preserving  the  life  of  his  brother  sailor."  The  war 
ceased  in  1782>  bdbre  the  prince's  service  as  a  midship- 
man was  completed.  He,  however,  w€is  determined  to 
qualify  himself  for  command^.and  continued  in  active 
service;  and  in  1783,  visited  Cape  Francois  and  the 
Havannah. 

Another  opportunity  was  here  afforded  him  of  exer- 
cising his  humanity  for  the  deliverance  of  the  unfortunate. 
Some  of  his  countrymen  haying  broken  the  fideUty  they 
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had  promised  to  the  Spanish  government,  were  in  danger 
of  suffering  under  a  sentence  of  death.  His  royal  high- 
ness interceded  with  effect — they  were  pardoned  and 
liberated.  The  following  letter,  written  by  his  royal 
highness  to  Don  Oalvez,  the  goyemor  of  Louisiana,  does 
honour  to  his  talents  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart : — 

*'  Sir, — I  want  words  to  express  to  your  excellency 
my  just  sense  of  your  polite  letter,  of  the  delicate  manner 
in  which  you  caused  it  to  be  delivered,  and  your  generous 
conduct  towards  the  unfortunate  in  your  power*  Their 
pardon,  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  grant  on  my 
account,  is  the  most  agreeable  present  you  could  have 
offered  me,  and  is  strongly  characteristic  of  the  bravery 
and  gallantry  of  the  Spanish  nation.  This  instance  in- 
creases, if  possible,  my  opinion  of  your  excellency's  hu- 
manity, which  has  appeared  on  so  many  occasions  in  the 
course  of  the  late  war.  Admiral  Rowley  is  to  despatch  a 
vessel  to  Louisiana  for  the  prisoners*  I  am  convinced  they 
will  ever  think  of  your  excellency's  clemency  with  grati- 
tude :  and  I  have  sent  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  king, 
my  father,  who  will  be  fully  sensible  of  your  excellency's 
attention  to  me.  I  request  my  compliments  to  Midame 
Galvez,  and  that  you  will  be  assured  that  actions  so  noble 
as  those  of  your  excellency  will  ever  be  remembered  by 
your's  sincerely,  William  P." 

His  royal  highness  having  served  his  full  time  as  mid- 
shipman, was  promoted  in  due  course  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant, and  captain,  and  commanded  for  a  considerabte 
time  the  Pegasus  frigate,  and,  in  1790,  was  appointed 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1789,  his 
royal  highness  was  created  Duke  of  Clarence  and  St*  An- 
drew's, and  Earl  of  Munster,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  with  France  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates 
in  the  House  of  Lords  in  support  of  the  war. 
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As  his  royal  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  was  amongst 
the  first  that  left  our  shores  to  face  the  enemy  on  the 
continent,  some  surprise  was  excited  that  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  was  not  given  a  command  in  the  navy.  The 
cause  is  still  unknown  to  the  public ;  probably  it  remained 
a  secret  in  the  breast  of  his  royal  father.  That  he  was, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  desirous  of  service, 
has  never  been  doubted.  He  made  repeated  and  earnest 
applications  to  the  king  to  be  allowed  to  hoist  his  flag,  and 
relieve  Lord  Collingwood,  then  in  a  declining  state  of 
healthy  in  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  About 
the  same  period,  a  letter,  addressed  by  the  Duke  to  Com- 
modore Owen,  appeared  in  the  public  papers,  which  thus 
describes  his  solicitude  to  share  the  dangers  of  war  and 
the  glories  of  victory :  — ''  When  I  shall  have  the  honour 
to  hoist  my  flag,  I  cannot  be  certain;  but  I  am  very 
much  inclined  to  think  that,  eventually,  I  shall  have 
the  hcMiour  and  happiness  of  commanding  those  fine 
fellows  whom  I  saw  in  the  spring,  in  the  Downs  and 
at  Portsmouth.  My  short  stay  at  Admiral  Campbell's 
had  impressed  me  with  very  favourable  ideas  of  the 
improved  state  of  the  navy ;  but  my  residence  at  Ports- 
mouth has  afforded  me  ample  opportunity  of  examining, 
and  consequently  of  having  a  perfect  judgment  of  the 
high  and  correct  discipline  now  established  in  the  king's 
service." 

**  Nothing  is  wanting,  sir,"  said  Nelson  to  Prince 
William  Henry,  in  1787,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  *'  to  make 
you  the  darling  of  the  English  nation,  but  truth.  Sorry 
I  am  to  say,  much  to  the  contrary  has  been  dispersed. 
More  able  friends  than  myself  your  royal  highness  may 
easily  find,  and  of  more  consequence  io  the  state;  but  one 
more  attached  and  affectionate  is  not  so  easily  met  with* 
Princes  seldom,  very  seldom,  find  a  disinterested  person 
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to  commanicate  to.  .  I  do  not  fi^iedA  to  be  ihat  penum; 
but  of  this  be  assured,  by  a  man  who,  I  trast,  neFer  did  « 
dishonourable  act,  that  I  am  inttrested  only  that  your 
ft>yal  highness  shouM  be  the  gpreaitest  md  best  warn  this 
country  ever  prodnoed/^ 

When  Nelson  manried  Mrs.  Ntsb^  in  Mardi  1747, 
in  the  West  Fndies,  the  Duke  of  darenee,  then  Pnnoe 
William  Henry,  wiro  had  gone  oat  to  the  Watt  faidies  the 
precedihg  winter,  was  presenty  by  his  own  desire^  to  gife 
away  the  bride. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  \%\6,  faia  ma^ty  married  the 
Princess  Adelaide  Louisa  Theresa^bom  August  13^  1792). 
His  majesty  next  received  his  appointment  t^  the  effice  ^ 
Lord  High  Admiral,  an  office  long  thought  to  be  too  great 
to  be  intrusted  to  any  individual,  and  aocordii^^  eae* 
cuted  by  commissioners  since  the  death  of  PnmceC^t^e 
of  Denmark^  husband  of  Queen  Anne. 

On  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Canning  to  the  dignity  ef 
prime  minister,  sereral  of  his  colleagues  bad  resigned, 
most  of  them  on  the  alleged  ground  oi  his  being  a  sap- 
porter  of  Catholic  emancipation,  which  had  been  opposed 
by  Lord  Liverpool.  Lord  Melville,  the  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  though  n  supporter  of  the  Catbcdic  claims, 
thought  fit  to  resign  also.  The  ci^eclt  of  the  lesignatiQBs 
evidently  was  to  dvive  Mr.  Canning  from  the  helm ;  but 
to  enable  him  to  counteract  that  object,  the  resignation  of 
the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  most  o{^rtane^  though 
certainly  the  consequence  was  unforeseen  by  tSit  party- 
Mr.  Canning  boldly  revived  ihe  office  of  lord  high  admiral 
in  the  person  of  the  next  heir  to  the  crowu,  his  piesent 
majesty,  and,  by  that  prompt  and  unlooked^or  exercise  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  at  once  confounded  the  seoeders, 
and  greatly  strengthened  his  administnition. 

The  manner  in  which  his  royal  highness  executed  the 
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duties^  during  the  short  period  he  filled  the  office,  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  navy.  He  visited  every  naval 
depot ;  conversed  on  friendly  terms^  not  only  with  every 
commander,  but  with  every  officer ;  and  made  promotions, 
without  regard  to  any  thing  but  merit  and  service,  wholly 
disregaxding  parliamentary  influence.  The  lord  high 
admiral' was  accessible  to  every  naval  officer^  without  even 
tlie  ceremony  of  full  dross ;  and  if  every  wish  could  not 
be  gratified,^  at  least  every  one  was  satisfied  that  his  royal 
bighness  was  anxious  to  render  him  service.  The  lord 
high  admiral  also  exereised  a  princely  hospitality.  With 
such  quaUties  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  not  be 
bdo^ed.  Mr.  Canning  had,  however,  eeased  to  rule  or  to 
live.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  became  his  successor,  and 
it  wae  soon  perceived  that  he  was  desiroiiis  to  have  Lord 
Melville  restored  to  the. office.  The  popularity  his  royal 
highness  acquired  during  his  performance  of  the  duties  of 
chief  (tf  the  navy  may  fairly  be  considered  a  presage  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  may  be  expected  to  discharge  the 
higher  duties  of  sovereign  of  a  great  and  loyal  people. 


The  annual  parliamentary  allowance  to  his  present 
majesty,  as  heir  presumptive,  amounted  to  32,500/.,  being 
17,600/.  per  annum  les9  thau  the  income  of  Prince  Leo- 
pold,  who  receives  60>000/. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  has  25^000/.  per  annum  i 
Ibe  Duke  of  Cunbridge  27,000/. ;  the  Duke  of  Sussex 
21,000/.;  the  Prmcesses  Sophia  and  Augusta  13,000/. 
each ;  the  Duchess  of  Kent  12,000/. ;  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester 14,000/. 

Independently  of  the  income  enjoyed  by  his  present 
majesty,  the  queen  was  in  the  receipt  of  6,000/.  per  an- 
num, which  was  settled  upon  her  on  her  marriage  in  1818. 
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THE  QUEEN. 


Uer-Majialy ttb^QiMett  Oonsort  of  tfaenerealms is tfao 

dmightfir  of!  daorge^  Fitdcffick  Charks^  Dske  *of  S«Ke« 

OolHUlg  MftioftaetD^  ky>  Lonita  fiienorai  d  dftdgittevbf 

Qkrifittaa  Alhtr  Lewnl^  priilce  of  'HDhenlee^Laagoaiwnig. 

Her  iniicetjr 'wda  bom  on  the  13th  ef  Augost^  17S^  and 

wafl  bapfcttMifajr  thd  name,  tf  Adelkida  Louisa'  Tbareta 

Cav€bne  Amdbu  >  In  1803,  her  mejk^ty  loat  he#  rartOitat 

fiuAer*  iwho  Aibi  at  the  early  age  of  48;  and>wfdi  her 

CNftly sbnofther^  Ifaa  present  Duke  of  Saxe  MeineiigefeivmiA 

her^ster,  Ida^  Dacheaa  of  Saxe  Weimar  Eiefenaoh^  was 

left  under  IJhe  guapdianship  of  her  mother,  thd  dobheas, 

wlio^  by  her  busband'a  last  will,  «aa  left "fegent  of ^  the 

donhy,  aad  gnatdian  of  his  obikken.    Uader  tbisaUe 

and  toaitbb  wosnaA  the  children  wore  edoeatediin  gMat 

retireoieBt  «Jt  Aleinengen,  the  capital  of  the  smatt^plniH 

cjp^tyi  i«nd  with  a  care  and  attention  to  iheir  lactfads^ 

and  improvement  in  every  branch  of  polite  hartiing,  ^hA% 

dpw  ^.highest  credit   to  htr  virtues  -amd  thaiCUtter. 

Xbi»  pm^Uenti^^oeas  j&  stiU  alive,  aad  last  yiar  spent 

sey^  ;vQ^st.witk  bei  dau^bter  in  England.^  'FVwi'eur^ 

li^ti'ebildhopd  the  tqueen  was  remorkabkibff  hes «ad8tte 

and  r^bef  tm^t^^  habits.    Her  whole  time  wM  kbnttd 

to  k&f  stwliei^  and  thoii^  naturally  4^*  didoifiiii'and! 

lively, dief^Miitioa  amongst  her  more  imtiitait-  tesoaitm^ 

slw  to^  liit)0  or  no  pleasure  in  the  gaieties  lOvfiitNiUtiei 

of  6abim ;  .and  ^te  when  arrived  at  m^re  mlitmpr)lsai%>' 

sh^  shewed;  an.  utter  deteatation  for  .Ihatt  laxity  of  moqeOa' 

andcontQimpttfor  feligiow  Ceding  which  had  qpnug^Mit 

of  (b^  revolution  in  France,  and  had  found  their  way  into 

alqi9^t  e^ery  petty,  court  in  Germany^  .i .  ^  .      •  ^i '     • 

Tb&^ouit  of  Meinengen  happily  did' dot' tettlraoti mack-* 

of  tbieinnOtice  of  .the  Emperor  of  the  French,    ft  wat^^ioat ' 
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thought  necessary  eitl^ei^  ^.attepipt  its  corruption  by  bis 
profligate  emissaries,  or  to  crush  its  existence  by  the  arm  of 
power  f  oimaeqaetttbjr  tfae  mdbimli  lE^getit  /^ra»  Mt  >  in'  un^ 
dialutb^  ipiMftfessksii^fJh^^'nillniHty,  (and  permittel  to 
«dufl8tejhei>chil(k8nijlDid  vegnUte^j^emiadvpiaMotdiiigid 
h^«iira.Tieilra  and  'iviUieli);  vhHe  afawsti  ev«fy^tiMr «ta^ 
iBiG^totialiy  ibe^iifela  fiMis  oflath^sm^nd>Tm|ilovility;  jtai 
^MiMeqtlenasioflthBtiiiadfy  tf  pshmipblwlritk'i^^  had 
bftrtidwtd  Btiian^  th|«n;  r  )Th6«littIe>bouvt  isiDSelo^bgeii 
wa*  ditfeftee  remarkAbb<for!ite>stridt  molality^  likid  steady 
di«ppQnbgf(thaPjrQte8fiiiltfaith<^  Bdad^tpvibceia^il  4Mci(m6 
c«M>rat8diforJthmiiantikUe3StideaMabId  coiiiKict.  ^-Theif 
cUef  defighH  H^aa  ineataUi^fauigaikduHilperiiiteitdingisGhoMs 
foit :  tW  educatuDBil  o£;the  lower  «9aaB^et>  of  tUe  >ccbtCDlunity; 
add  iiviiiioQutiag  andfhMding' fbediatidirainMll  f<)friJi^ 
fceUe  and  destitute  in'  the<  eit^^and*  suburbs  of  iii^^ucal 
reaidfnJae^  The  Fritebs^AdidlaideA^^awitfae  life^«f'€tei^ 
iQ€tlttii*ioai:]Hiliich  had  ftriiU'objeH  tbe'^^-b^mg^df b^lr 
feUdw-^areatuods.'r"  i  i-*  '^ .«'  -■♦;-,.  ..  mi'mj'*^*.^;-;-"*  -■<■ 
'  'Oa£iFktb;iQueenf6harictte  had  iong'^^ibsen^  tifis 
famii^,  wktch^iflohutishinrg'  iifce  an"  oacto' tttifh*'  ^gVoAt/ie^^ 
off€orraf)l4d  Chomianji  had  aUt^oted  Mu<ibH6f  M^l'eg^d^^ 
and  JBrbeK^heidbnyght'jtadged  it  pt«dtti€i6  vrg^'hl^Mhird 
sdn^iha'Didie  of  ClafcAoef  tU  entev^ACo  ^he  ^edd^  Wiie; 
slttistiaigfy^aBSGd  u^oii'hi«  a^tcnotidn  feb6  oaiy  i^teahiibg 
d«aghftsi^af  d»liotee  of Meineabgto.'  ^Tbe  fiMttgetot  ^idtbt% 
Ida^Uad'tdocadyitttefi  Married*  to  bMcotidn  Bernard;  th« 
seottDdi/a8i]jn£ih»(arai]diBmbttofSiiiefW<eidlttr.  ^  Ol^tio^-i 
in^^tai  ieg|iaB;dtoifatnd>tvraB'VtHld%itff  th^  prinee^tf  honfd 
inTmanoage^aiidtaffairtarabte'atisifar-fitarneld;  i  Aid  it  Wa)^  \. 
impQBsitilo  for  hi^ini^aliriglHDiesstojpifoceed't^'Gertnany,  ^ 
the  princess,  with  her  mother^twel^iintited  Cf^ksf'  to  Bnghiad, 
andiontthoiilthtofJoly,  18^3^  Aie  prinoe  ^tidprfnoess  Were 
mamed.at&ew^iiiK  iMe  prelMnee  <ifitUe  quden  and  oth^r' 
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membera  of ^e  royal  family;  and  at  tbe  lonie  time  the 
marriage  of  tbe  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent,  wbmh.  had 
pterioiidy  takaa  place' in  Gennany,  wasptnlbiiDed  aeeoid- 
ing  to  the  rites  of  the  Ohueeb  of  Bngiaiid^ 

Aftsr  tha  MeeoBonyv  the  Dolce  awi  Budiess  of  Clannot 
9f9ttt  aAa/  days  in  j^tiveaasttt.at  St.  James's  Palace,  and 
then  pfooeeded^  with 'a  numerous  suite,  to  Hanolra*.  la 
the  capita}  of  that  kingdom  they  spait  the  vinter  cS  1618 
and  spring  of  181B.  The  most>happy  antioipastioas  wen 
Ibnacd  of  her  giving  birth,  to  im  heir,  to  die  cravn  cf 
fingUmd.  In  die  month  of  Maach,  howerek^,  4ft^r'ix^ 
Ughness  oaught  a  severe  cokL^  whicb  ended  in  a:  violent 
fleuniic  «itaoby  and,  in  coHseqaenoe  of  tha  'treaUbeit 
necessary  to  jbeseisve  her  vahiaUe  life^posmBlaire  l&boar 
wm  indnced^<andin  the- seventh  month  herroyaL higfanefis 
iras  delivered  4if  a  princess.  It  was  christened  oa  the  day 
of  Its  birth  by  the  names  WF  Etizabeih  Adehnde,  but  eitpired 
s6oii  afterwards,  and  was  hteh-ed  in  .the  royal  wtalt  at 
Hanover,  where  lie  the  remains  of  the  gnsatfikctor,  Emctst 
Attgostos,  aild  his  grandson,  George  II. 

The  dncheS8%'  recovery  was  slow,  and  a  ehange'df  air 
being  thought  requisite,  she  proceeded,  as  soon  as  «he 
was  able 'to  travel,  to  her  natal  soil,  vimting' Gbttlngen 
and  Hesse  Philipsthall,  on  the  way  to  MeiaeHgen.  Hie 
j<^  of  1^  good  people  of  Saxony  on  again  befabldinj^  their 
pnncese  knew  no  bounds :  they  knew  how  dangerously 
ill  she  had  been,  how  almost  miraculous  had  been  her 
reeovevjr ;  and  from  the  moment  she  ^nteredthe  preeinets 
of  tbeduoby,  she  was  met  and  welcomed  by  the  vassals  of 
her  brother,,  and  oarried  in  triumph,  for  a  dktanoe  of  neaily 
thirty  miles,  to  the  capital,  when  f6te  succeedbd  fdte,  and 
all'Ihe  world  kept  holyday  for  nearly  a  ihonth.  The  royal 
duke,  too,  by  hie  kind  and  condescending  manneis,  and 
devoted  attention  to  his  fair  spouse,  soon  won  the  hearts 
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of  the  unsophisticated  natives^  and  k^ecasie  ftfiooe  of  their 
native  princes. 

After  a  residence  of  six  weeks  in  the  caiftle,  the  courf; 
moved  to  Lubenstnbiy  a  residence  Tetired,  and  of  singular 
bMtiiiy>  irhoe  diere  tare  celebrated  imnefal  eprings^  and 
where,  in  the  cotirie  of  the  mtmiamT,  the  dodbiess  veeo^ei^ 
her  health  perfisctlj.  The^idLe^  whose  heairt  was  alwsff s 
hi  England/ delennined  on.&etaming  to.Buslij;  and  the 
dnehessi  wihohad  heea  chsurmed  with  the  bescutiflB  of  that 
fettreoBent  during  her  shout  stay  in  thiscoaatrf,  slirongly 
acged  his  d«ing  so,  maintaining  that  they  mighfc  live  A 
economically  at  Budty  Paitk  asat  any  other  ]riaeeF^in  the 
wedd-  'Towards  the  end  of  October>.1819*  the  royal  pa^ 
kft'Meinengta,  on  their  return  .to  Enf^btitd.  TheSstigue 
of  so  Jottg  a  joardey  was  too  snoch  forher  deUaatfi^raada, 
add  at  Dunkirk  she  aaflfered  a  miscavriage. .  Tkia  /again 
affected  her  health;  and  a  residence  oadke^sea^eoaat  b^ 
ing  redcened  adirisable,  liotd  liverpeol  oficced.thc  duke 
the  u&e  of  Dourer  Gastle ;  and  on  landing  from^.ths  fici^il 
Sovereign  yacht,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  ClareDoa  took 
up  their  residence  in  that  ancient  building;  wheneith^ 
remained  nearly  six  weeks. 

The  duchess  being  now  perfectly  reoorered,  iimy  re- 
moved (to  St.  James's  (Busby  House  being  uodar  repairs), 
and  spent  the  vidnter  <^that  year  in  Londoe^  Ag^n  there 
seemed  a  fair  prospect  of  her  giving  birth  to  a  child  at  the 
fall  time.  Considerably  before  the  natural  period,  however, 
her  royal  highness  was  delivered  of  a  fine  healthy  priaeess. 
The  child,  nevertheless^  grew,  and  iacreased  tin  atsongth 
daily,  to  the  great  joy  of  its  illustrious  parents^  and  ofthe 
nation  at  large.  By  special  desire  of  the  date  king  she 
was  christened  Elizabeth — a  name  dear  toBn^shmen; 
but,  when  about  three  months  old,  she  was  seized  with  a 
fatal  illness,  which  carried  her  off  in  a  few  hoars. 
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TROCLABCATtOlf   OP    HIS    MAJErTT. 

Monday,  June  28^  beiiig  appoiuled  for  the  proela^ 
mgtioa  of  his  Majesty  William  IV.,  the  heralds  and  otho^ 
persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  c^ciate  on  the  oocasioDi 
assembly  at  an  early  hour  at  St.  James's  Palace. 
.  In  the  Gourse  of  the.mi^iog  th^  court. irf*  the  royal 
resklenoe.  became  crowds  with  cardites  of  the  nobility 
and  ministers  of  state^  and  the  adjoining  streets  were  fitted 
with  spfctatora* 

Tho  ^ReatJbep:  wa^  extremely  fdvouraUe^  and  a  prodi^ 
gious  multitude  thronged  the  streets  through  which  the 
caraloada^  waa  expected  to  pass.  It  is  seldom  that  such 
an.iJ^mense  mass  of  people  is  seen  eolleoled  together. 

Shortly  before  ten  o'clock  his  Majesty, ajnired  at  tiie 
pal^e.frpm  Busby  Park.  The  king  was  attired  in  deep 
mourning,  and  wore  a  blue  sash  ovex  his  left  shouMen 
His  Majesty  was  received  by  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland, 
Sussex,  and  Gloucester,  Prince  Leopold^  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  8ic. 

Every  avenue  and  situation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  palace  was  crowded  with  individuals  desirous  of  wit- 
nessing the  approaching  ceremony.  Seldom  or  never  has 
so  vast  a  concourse  been  congregated  in  the  Park  and 
immediate  vicinity  of  St.  James's. 

Precisely  at  ten  o'clock  the  Park  and  Tower  guns  hav- 
ing been  fired  by  signal^  Sir  George  Nayler,  Garter  King- 
at-Arms,  read  the  proclamation,  aoaouAcing  the  accession 
of  his  Majesty.  ' 

During  this  ceremony^  his  Majesty,  surtotinded  by  his 
illustrious  relatives,  and  all  the  great  officers  of  state, 
presented  himself  to  the  view  of  his  subject^  at  the  palace 
window.    As  soon  as  he  was.  i^ecognised,  the  air  was  rent 
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with  acclamations.  The  king  appeared  greatly  afibcted 
by  this  spontaneous  and  unanimous  burst  of  enthusiastic 
loyalty  and  attachment,  and  acknowledged  the  attentions 
of  his  people  by  repeatedly  bowing.  Those' whb  were 
fortunate  eiioogb  t6  secure  ti  p6iiti6n  n^r  i\ih  palace; 
observed  that  the  king  was  affected  even  to  tears*  ' 

The  gates  of  the  palace  baring  been  thrown  open;  the 
procession  moved  forward,  the  Life  Ooaitis  "who  accom- 
panied it  brandishing  their  swords;  ^nd  tive  tadies^in  the 
balconies  and  windows  of  the  houses  eontiguoilm  w^itlg 
their  handkerchiefs,  amidst  a  tempest  of  cheers  from  the 
maititude,  who  todi  off  their  hats  and  shotted  ''  Long 
live  King  William  IV.  r 

At  ten  o^clock  the  procession  began  amid  the  ro«r  of 
the  Park  guns,  and  the  scarcely  less  noisy  acdamlLttoil» 
of  the  multitude. 

On  its  arrival  at  Charing-cross,  the  proces^on  moved 
in  the  following  order: —  w  .:  .  . . 

■\  j>     ,  ,"  %  .  W     -ill 
Mi;.  Lee,  High  Constable  of  Westminster,  yr]ih^  %  nunjber  ^        ^ 
of  Officers  to  clear  the  way.  ,     . , 

Two  Horse  Guards.  '     ' 

A  single  ditto.  ^'  "*''     "  "  * 

•  '  The  Famert>ftheH<>tse0<iai^i/  -w   '^    '  ;     ^ 

Four  Pioneeri  witfa^  their  aifejk  .  «    :  •    > '  t   . 
The  Btadles  of  St.  James's  and  St.  Martin's^  P,^Jmkf^y'\n  iheir, 
full  dresses,  and  with  their  staves  of  office* 
A  posse  of  New  Police  Constables. 
The  Band  of  Horse  Guards  in  their  State  uniforms. 
Eight  Marshals'on  foot. 
The  Knight  Maishal  aad  bis  Metl. 
The  Household  Troop. 
State  Bandy  Kettle-drums,  and  Tnuspets. 
Pursuivants  on  horseback.      ^ 
Heralds. 
The  King-atp-Arms,  supported  by  Sergeants  with  their  maces. 
Troop  of  Horse  Guards. 
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It  18  difficiiit  to  conceive  any  thing  more  impoBnig 
thftn  the  appeartnce  of  Ohariiif^roes  and  its  immediate 
Ticimtjr  on  the  approach  of  the  prooesftioa.  The  streets 
i?ere  lined  with  spectators  in  thoosands,  coaches  and 
vehicles  of  every  description  thronged  the  ^iray,  and  the 
houses  from  basement  to  roof  were  crowded  with  persons 
anxious  to  witness  and  offer  the  tribute  of  their  cheer  to 
the  passing  pageant.  The  ringing  of  the  church  bells, 
the  discharge  of  ordnance,  and  the  shouts  of  the  multi- 
tude, added  greatly  to  the  excitement  of  the  occasion. 
From  the  Opera-house  to  Cbaring-cross  every  pomtion 
thai  afforded  the  chance  of  a  view  of  the  cavalcade  was 
occupied  by  clusters  of  human  beings ;  and  the  whole  scene 
^yresented  an  extremely  animated  appearance,  the  gay 
dresses  of  the  females  not  having  been  as  yet  superseded 
by  the  sombre  gatb  of  mourning. 

The  proeession  having  halted,  the  following  proohmia- 
tion  was  read:^— 

^  Whereas  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  caM  to 
his  mercy  our  late  Sovereign  Lord  King  George  the  VomiH, 
of  blessed  mexodry,  by  whose  deeease  the  imperial  crown 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
solely  and  rightftiHy  come  to  Ihe  high  and  mlighty  IVince 
Williafm,  Duke  of  Clarence;  we,  therefore,  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal  of  this  realm,  being  here  assisted 
with  those  of  his  late  majesty's  privy  council,  with  num- 
bers of  other  principal  gentlemen  of  quality,  widi  the 
lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  London,  do  now 
hereby,  with  one  voice  and  consent  of  tongue  and  heart, 
publish  and  proclaim  that  the  high  and  mighty  Prince 
WiUiam,  Duke  of  Clarence,  is  now,  by  the  death  of  the 
late  sovenreign,  of  happy  memory,  becotae  our  only  lawful 
and  rightful  liege  Lord  William  the  Fbarth,  by  the  grace 
of  Qod,  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Defender  of 
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the  f'fiUh  (mi  so  forth).  To  whom  we  ackBowledgfs  all 
faith  and  constant  obedience^  with  all  humble  and  hearty 
affection,  beseeching  God,  by  whom  kinga  and  queens  do 
reign,  to  bless  the  royal  prince^  William  the  Fourth,  with 
long  and  happy  years  to  reign  over  us. 

'*  Oiveii,  &c.  ^  God  save  fBB  Kiwd  T 

At  the  conclusion,  the  air  was  r^  by  cries  of  **  Long 
live  King  William!*'  and  hats  and  handkerchiefs  were 
waved  in  a  manner  the  most  loyal  and  enthusiastic. 

The  procession  then  moved  slowly  along  the  Siruid 
towards  Temple-bar,  the  gatea  of  which  weie  closed 
according  to  custom.  On  a  herald  demanding  admission 
in  the  name  of  King  William  IV.,  the  gates  were  opimed 
by  the  city  marshal,  who  conducted  the  herald  wheoe 
the  lord  mayor,  attended  by  the  sherWs,  and'  other  mu* 
nioipal  aa^thorities,  awaited  in  tbe^r  carnages  the  approach 
of  the  cavalcade.  At  the  end  of  Chancery^laoe,  the  pco- 
clamatioa  was  again  repeated,  and  the  dwellers  east  of 
Tesaplt-btr  afforded  satisfactory  evidence  that  their  lungs 
and  loyalty  were  as  strong  as  those,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  oourfr-end  of  the  metropolis. 

At  Wood^street,  Cheapside,  the  proclamation  was  also 
read,  and  again  at  the  Koyal  Exchange,  under  circumr 
stanoea  precisely  similar  to  thoee  alroedy  described.  The 
iMt  proclamation  took  place  at  Aldgate.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  each  proclamation,  *'  God  save  the  King!"  was 
played  by  the  slate  band,  and  the  assemblage  displayed 
the  utmost  enthusiasm. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  line  of  road,  the  windowa 
and  tops  of  the  honses  were  filled  with  spectators:  every 
spot  that  commanded  a  bird's^e  view  of  the  procession 
was  crowded,  and  the  streets  presented  an  immense  mass 
of  Uving  loyalty.    The  procession  was  splendid  without 
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tming  gorgeous  or  extravagant^  The  assemblage  attracted 
by  it  was  immense,  the  Strand,  from  Charing-cross  to 
Temple-bar,  piresenting  the  appearance  of  a  sea  of  heads ; 
and;  we  may  say,  that  few  public  ceremobies  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation,  haVe  been  received  witli 
more  distinguished  marks  of  enthusiasm  and  interest. 


Mrs.  Chapone,  who  was  niece  of  Dr.  Thomas,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  formerly  preceptor  to  George  III.,  and  used  to 
spend  much  of  her  \ 
ham  Castle,  relates 
Duke  of  Clarence :  - 
but  particularly  witl 
age,  but  so  sensible  i 
heart;   to  whom   hi 
would  stay  with  h 
house.     His   convei 
clever  for  his  age; 
quite  the  boy;  and 
couraging  him  to  t 
know.'     All  of  thei 
bishop.** 


DOMESTIC  HABITS  OF  KINO  WILLIAM  IV. 

There  are  few  more  regular  or  temperate  men  in 
their  habits  than  the  present  king.  He  rises  early,  some* 
times  at  six  o'clock,  and  after  having  written  for  some 
time,  takes  breakfast.  His  Majesty  then  hears  a  report 
read  to  him  of  the  various  claims  on  hin  benevolence, 
and  sometimes  visits  personally  the  objects  of  his  bounty 
who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence.  At 
dinner  he  seldom  eats  of  any  made  dish,  but  restricts 
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himself  generally  to  ooe  di^h  of  plain  boiled  or  roasted 
veaty  drinking  only  sherry,  and  that  in  moderation — Qever 
exceeding  a  pint.  D^ring  the  day,  wbeQ  AOt  engag^  in 
business,  he  amuses  hin^self  in  cheerful  conversation  with 
men  of  all  parties^  and  retire  tQ  bed  efirly.  ,  Hi0  miye^ty 
is  constitutionally  subject  to  asMHPF^;  but  with  sooh  habito 
we  must  hope  that  he  wilt  live  to  a  good  old  age. 


It  is  a  curious  fact^  but  one  not  more  strange  than  true^ 
that  his  present  majesty  i 
William  the  First,  Seconc 
lowing  explanation  will  ri 
tion  : — As  King  of  Hano^ 
country  giving  only  the  titl 
to  George  the  Third.  A 
Second;  that  kingdom  wa 
until  the  reign  of  titenry  tl 
liam  the  Conqueror  and  "V 
of  Ireland  ;  therefore,  as  i 
name,  "William  the  tliir 
Ireland,  ahd  our  present 

the  Seomd.  As  King  of  Scotland,  William  the  Third ;  the 
only  monarch  of  that  name  previously  to  James  the  First, 
(who  united  the  two  kingdoms)  being  the  celebrated 
William  the  Lion.  And  as  King  of  England,  William  the 
Fourth. 


THE  NEW  VERSION  OF  *'  GOD  SAVE  THE  KING,      BY 
MR.  ARNOLD. 

God  save  our  noble  king ! 
William  the  Fourth  we  sin^ ; 
God  save  the  king ! 

d 
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Send  him  yictorious, 
Ilappy  and  glorious, 
Long  to  reign  over  us ! 
God  save  the  king ! 

O  Lord  our  God  arise, 
Guasd  him  firom  enanies, 

Or  make  them  fidl ; 
Mky  peace  with  plenty  cn>wn*d 
Throughout  his  realms  ahpund ; 
So  be  his  name  renown'd ! 

God  save  us  alii 

Or  should  some  ibre^  band 
Dare  to  this  fiivour'd  land 

Discord  to  bring, 
May  our  brave  William's  name, 
Proud  in  the  lists  of  fame. 
Bring  them  to  scorn  and  shame ! 

God  save  the  king ! 

Thy  choicest  gifts  in  store 
On  William  deign  to  poui^ 
Joy  round  him  fling ; 
May  he  defend  our  laws. 
And  ever  give  us  cause 
To  sing  with  heart  and  voitb, 
U^  God  save  the  king! 


PRIVATE  HABITS,  CHARACTER^  AND  AG£,  OF  THM 
REIGNING  SOVEREIGNS. 

Oharles  X.  of  Erance^  was  the  oldest  somreigti  in 
Earope.  He  is  73  years  of  age,  tall  in  peraoQ,  and  Tery 
hale. 

The  Pope,  Pius  VIII.,  is  sixty-eight,  about  the  same 
age  as  his  late  majesty,  and  in  tolerable  vigour.  The 
church  is  usually  considered  favourable  to  longevity. 
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Bernadofte,  king  of  Sweden,  is  sixty-six,  and  has  re- 
cently had  a  severe  illness,  but  is  a  strong  and  healthy 
man. 

William  IV.  of  England,  our  sovereign,  is  sixty- 
five.  He  is  at  present  in  good  health,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  more  than  fifty.  His  temperate  habits  and 
practice  of  early  rising  are  well  known.  He  loves  eaeer- 
cise,  travel,  and  society. 

Felix,  king  of  Sardinia,  is  of  the  same  age  as  tmr 
monarch,  and  enjoys  good  health. 

Frederick  VI.  of  Denmark,  sixty-two  years  old,  is  a 
very  healthy  man. 

Frederick  William  III.,  king  of  Prussia,  in  his  sixtieth 
year,  possesses  a  good  share  of  health,  and  bids  fair  to  live 
to  an  old  age. 

The  king  of  the  Netherlands,  William  I.,  is  fifty-eight ; 
he  has  the  appearance  of  a.  weather-beaten  soldier,  as  he 
is ;  and  although  subject  to  chronic  complaints,  is  robust. 

Louis-Philippe  the  First,  king  of  the  French,  bom  in 
1773,  a  man  of  intelligence  and  amiable  character ;  elected 
by,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  abdication  of  Charles 
the  Tenth,  August  1830. 

Francis,  emperor  d*  Austria^  is  fifty^two,  and  healthy. 
His  affability  and  condMcetnsion  in  listening  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  and  redressing  their 
grievances,  have  rendered  him  popular. 

Francis,  king  of  Naples,  is  fifty-two,  and  gouty.  His 
character  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  his  namesake  of  Austria. 

Mahmottd  IL,  sultan  of  Turkey,  is  forty-six,  and  pos- 
sessed of  great  vigour  of  body  and  mind.  The  Turks, 
however,  grow  old  prematurely,  and  Mahmoud  may  be 
therefore  reckoned  as  sixty  years  old  at  the  least.  His 
countenance  and  his  eye  are  partieuhrly  striking  and 
impressive,  and  he  is  naturally  a  very  superior  man. 
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Ferdinand  VH.  of  8paiii»  w  forty-fi^  years  oU,  and 
hat  long  been  a  prey  to  diaeaae.  He  haa  tlie  gout  con- 
stantly. 

Louts,  king  of  Bavaria^  is  in  his  forty-fifith  year :  be 
has  suffered  foooi  induigenoe^  and  has  but  lately  recovered 
from  a  long  iUnesa.  Hib  merits  as  a  soTereign  and  as  a 
man  of  letters  are  ajcknoidadged.  He  passed  ioany  years 
in  study,  and  his  mind  is  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal  east. 
The  publication  of  a  volun^  of  poems  has  recently  ob- 
tained him  fame  as  an  author,  in  addition  to  that  derived 
(torn  the  wisdom  of  his  government 

Nicholas  I.,  emperor  of  Russia,  is  thirty-four,  tall, 
handsome,  and  aocomplished,  hardy  and  active,  and  accus- 
tomed to  laborious  exertion.  A  few  months  since  he  had 
a  very  dangerous  illness,  from  which  he  is  now  recovered. 
He  is  considered  as  a  very  ambitious  monarch,  and  the 
enlargement  of  territory  appears  to  be  his  ruling  passion. 

The  youngest,  and  only  female,  sovereign  is  Donna 
Maria  da  Gloria^  the  legitimate  queen  of  Portugal  (Don 
Miguel  not  having  been  yet  recognised^  who  is  in  her 
thirteenth  year.  She  promises  to  be  beautiful,  but  her 
health  is  delicate,  and  she  is  so  lame  as  to  be  obliged  to 
use  crutches.  She  is  now  at  Rio  Janeiro,  with  her  father, 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil. 


THE   END. 


LONDON: 

J.  MOTM,  TOOK'*  COVET,  GKANCBRT  LANS. 
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